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PEEFACE. 



Oke of the chief objects I had in view in writing the 
following pages, was to portray the character of animals, 
and to endeavour to excite more kindly feelings towards 
them. I have much pleasure in thinking that this object 
has in some degree been answered, and that many persons 
have been induced to turn theij: attention to those facul- 
ties in animals, which entitle them to a higher place in 
tiie scale of intellect than has usually been assigned to 
them. The numerous well-authenticated facts which have 
been brought forward of fidelity, sense, discrimination, 
courage, and perseverance, under peculiar and unusual 
circumstances, should induce every one to treat the 
animal creation with tenderness, and to mitigate those 
miseries and sufferings to which they are too much ex- 
posed. 

It has ever been my opinion that no time can be more 
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advantageotislj, and at the same time more innocently 
employed, than that which is devoted to the study of 
Natural History. 

From an habitual and watchful survey of the power 
that created, the wisdom that allotted to each its task, 
and the goodness that from day to day protects the works 
of Omnipotence, we may learn to love, and to trust in 
the Author of our being : and it has been well said, that 
Heligion and Nature, like two sisters, should always walk 
hand in hand, that they may reciprocally aid and assist 
each other. It is with this impression that I have ven- 
tured to draw the attention of my readers, in a few in- 
stances, to those beautiful traits in Nature which prove 
not only that there is a Great Parent of the universe, but 
that He is always promoting the benefit of his creatuies. 

Hampton Coubt, 
1842. 
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tiona of the legs, the wings, and every other part: 
these things coucur in minute animals, even in tho amalle3(| 
mita and animalcule ; ami, having named these a 
why should I mention only one part of their bodies, whei 
we have in that little compass a whole and complete body, 
as exquisitely formed, and (as far as our scruiiny can pos- 
sibly reach) aa neatly adorned as the largest animals ? 
Let U3 consider that there we have eyes, a brain, a mouth, . 
B stomach, entrails, and ereiy other part of au aiiimaj I 
body, as well as lega and feet, and that all those parts have I 
cacb of them their necessary apparatus of 
muscles, and every other part that other insects have, and 1 
that all is covered and guarded with a well-made tegument, 'I 
beset with bristles and adorned with neat imbricatioi 
many other fineries." 

It appears impossible that any attentive observer of this | 
exquisite workmanship should not be compollod 1 
knowledge that it is produced by, and ia worthy of, a great, 
all-powerful, and benevolent Creator, who had sorao good 
and wise purpose ia everything he did : and surely, when 
this conviction ia once firmly impressed upon the mind, it 
will find infinite pleasure and gratification iu searching oat I 
the works of Nature ; and the further these inquiries a 
carried, the more shall we he led to acknowledge that ' tka 1 
hand v-'kich made them U divine.' 

Another inducement to the prosecution of this study, is 1 
the added pleasure which it gives to every hnur we pass J 
iu the country, to every walk and to every ride, whether I 
alone or in society. An incurious person has. as it wen 
his eyes closed to the animal world around him ; while a 
attentive observer, and ft lover of Nature, has his time and 
his thoughts delightfully occupied in the contemplation of 
every insect which crosses his paih, and of every bird 
which be sees near him. He endeavours to find iu tbsia ■ 
I something heretofore unnoticed : he admires the beautiftfl 
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symmetiy and elegance of their appearance, and he studies 
their different manners and mode of living. It is the ob» 
ject of the following pages to give the youthful mind an 
early bias to contemplations and inquiries such as these ; 
which, I am convinced, will be found conducive not only to 
health and cheerfulness of spirits, but also to the purifying 
and the elevating of the mind. 



ORDER OF PROVIDENCE. 

Animals which prowl, or move about much in the dark, 
are furnished with projecting hairs or whiskers from the up- 
per lips, which guide them in their passage through holes or 
narrow openings in edges. These hairs serve as feelers, 
and are of such a length, that the body of the animal will 
pass through any opening which these projecting hairs just 
touch on either side. They are very sensitive, and if they 
are ever so slightly touched while the animal sleeps, it is in- 
stantly aware of it. Hares very often make their runs or 
mews between two strong upright sticks in a hedge \xhich 
will just allow them to pass through, without being suffi- 
ciently large to admit the passage of a dog, should it be in 
pursuit. This is a very extraordinary instinct, and shows 
a great foresight of danger. lu passing through such a pas- 
sage at night, these feelers must be of great service to the 
animal, who without them would probably run against objects 
which might injure it. Horses have these strong hairs both 
on the upper and lower lips, but with them they are designed 
for another use ; probably that of keeping flies and insects 
from annoying them by getting into their nostrils while 
the7 are grazing. They are sufficiently close together for 
that purpose ; and, moving as they do while the horse is 
feeding, serve to brush away anything offensive. Some ani- 
mals are not furnished in this manner, but then they have 
Bome other means of protection from a similar annoYaue^, 
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' The elepbimt, far inatance, has r sort of valve placed at the .^H 

extremity of his proboscis, which he csrefutlj' closes when ha ^H 
is nut using it, to prevent anything getting up his trank ^H 
which might injure him. His eyes are small ; but, if they ^H 
were in proportion to his size, he could not, with his peca ^H 
liar formation, protect them so readily from injury incoun- ^H 



, tries where iiisocta are very formidable. Ha is, however, 
furnished with lai^e pendent ears, which serve bim esftap- 
pers to protect his head from flies. Indeed, there are few, 
if any, animals which are not provided with sufficient means 
. ^ to guard themselves from injuries from those creatures who 
( may antioy but do not prey upon them. They have also 
some instinctiTe or actual properties wliich enable them in 
some degree to secure themselves against the attacks of 
stronger animals, who. in their turn, in order to obtain their 
food,are obliged to usegreatwatchfulDessasnell as strength. 
Vfe see this in every gradation in the animal world, and it 
is a striking instance of that order in nature which serves to 
keep up a due proportion of each created thing, without 
suffering any one species to be extermiuated. This would 
■ be tile case if too much facility were afforded to predatory 
I Bninials of securing the weaker ones whenever they pleased. 
A lion or a tiger has to wait long in ambush, and to exert 
much patience and watchfulness, before it can find an op> 
portunity of springing upon its prey. This is the case with 
the cat.fox. and some other animals, and occurs also amoogst 
amphibia, and even insects. What is wanting in swiftness 
is made up in cunning; so that, in Borae cases, even & 
semblance of death is put on for the purpose of securing 
food more readily. 

I have entered into these remarks, because I have always 
l|«)nsidered the subject worthy of attention. How much 
r actual etijoyment and comforts in this world be 
rdiniiDished if any one of the various species of quadrupeds, 
^birdSt or iusects, which we ace about us, 
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increase in too great a proportion ! We can hardly form a 
calculation of the greatness of the evil either to ourselves or 
to other created beings. At present, however, everything is 
moat beautifully ordered and arranged, anil no one species 
predominates disadyantageously over another. Tliose which 
are most useful to man multiply in a much greater propor- 
tion than others which are noxious. Bat even the latter 
have their appointed use, and in the hands of a superintend- 
ing Deity are made instruments of good. To a contempla- 
tiive mind it is often a fearful consideration to reflect on the 
TariouB modes of existence, and the different bodies wherein 
it has pleased God to cause life to dwell : many of which are 
subjected to great sufferings, and especially from one part 
of the creation preying upon another. What, however, many 
hayo brought forward as an ailment of the want of mercy 
and justice in the Almighty is, on the contrary, a proof of 
his goodness and benevolence. 

The means which Nature takes to setiure every race from 
becoming extinct, is to produce them in superabundance. 
The only way, therefore, of preventing them from over- 
running the earth, is to produce enemies who shall prey upon 
and keep them within due limits. These different races, 
unless they were killed by their enemies, would increase 
beyond the supply of their food, so that the ordiiuiry course 
of death amongst them would be the most paiuful one that 
can be imagined, numely, starvation. The real effect, there- 
fore, of what may appear a disorder and cruelty in Nature, 
is, in point of fact, mercy ; as the individuals are taken off 
by a sudden death in the height of their vigour, instead of 
being subject to a lingering and protracted one, which a 
want of food must have occasioned. 

' How admirable are the works of God I how excellent 
the operaiioos of his hands ! 

lusidered plants and animals ; four-footed beasts, 

d creeping things; 
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' Id all vcas maDifested infinite wisdom, and an excellenii 
workmanship that I could not comprehend. 

' Yet ao muuh was made known unto me, as declared the 
power and goodness of God ; aud the continued agency irf 
the Great Creator, and Lord of all things. 

■ Wherefore have we eyes to see ? and hearts that W8. 
may know and iiiiderstaTid ? 

Lord, make me to contemplate thy glorious works; 

id that which I know not, teach thou me!' 

It has heen justly remarked that there is nothing done by 
men worthy of commendation, but God has imprinted somtf 
imitation of it even in brutes and insects. We Bee this in 
various instances. Beaveraarenotoulyanexampleof | 
dustry.butthemaanerinwhichtbey perform their operations 

making their dams or embankments according to existing 
circumstances, in awajwhich one wonld almost have thought 
inct could not have taught them, proves them to be 
possessed of a faculty which might be considered as only be- 
longing toman. If we want instances of fidelity, attachment! 
and sagacity, we have them in the dog ; and all that we know 
of the elephant proves him to be capable of imitating 
of the best faculties which are found in rational beings. His 
trunk serves him instead of a hand, and with that member, 
added to the great share of sense and docility with which he 
jsendowed, he is capable of performiug various actions, which 
man, in a sinte of ignorance and barbarism, would not have 
attempted. If we want to see beautiful architecture, 
should watch the operations of the bee and other insects; 
end the weaver might lake a lesson from the web of a spidei 
The persevering industry of the ant has been held up 
imitation, not ouly by Solomon, but by the ancient poel 
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' Ma^nl fQimica lul 
Ora trnhil quudcanquu pol 
Quern vtruit, hikad jgnam i 
' Ai the amnll ant, far ibe inttruct 
~ ' rmcbaa labour, gathers aU 
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And brings it to incransa her hp»p at home, 

Against the winter, whir-L she kiiovva will come.' — Creech. 

ipope has beaatifully expressed these thoughts in his 
Wy on Man, — 

.n the voice of NatnrB spnke — 



take: 



Go, fro I 

LearD from the birds u 

l.esjTi from tlie beasts 

Thy arts of _ " 

1 .__ _^ .1 1.. ^ plough, the worm to 



ifoodtho thickets yi 
physio of the field! 

Lenrn gf the mole 

Uo 

oar, uid oatch the dririug gale 



ielil; 
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LANGUAGE OF INSECTS, 
T bees are a constnnt source of amuseraent to me ; anrl 
I 8tudy them, the more I am led to admire tlieir 
wonderful instinct and uagacity. Few things, however, sur- 
prise me more than the power which they possess of coto- 
niunicating what I can only call 'intelligence' to eacb other. 
This 1 obaerre to be aimoat invariably the caae before ihey 
awarm. Some scouts may then be observed to leave the 
hive, and for a time to hover round a particular bush or 
branch of a tree, after which theyreturn to the hive. In a 
little while the new swarm quits it, and settles on the branch 
which had been previously fixed upon by the explorers. 
The same powerof communication maybe observed in the 
But. I have often put a small green caterpillar near an ant's 
nest : it is immediately seized by one of the ants, which, 
several ineffectual efforts to drag it to its nest, will 
it, go up to another ant, and they will appear to hold a 
jrsation together by raeansof their anteniiis; after which 
will return together to the caterpillar, and by their 
united efforts drag it where they wish to deposit it. 

I have also frequently observed two ants meeting on their 

path across a gravel walk, one going from, and the other 

(turning to the nest. They will atop, touch each other 

iniiK, and appear to hold a conversation ; and I coul 
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almost fancj that one vas eotnmunicaiiiig to the other 
ibe b«£t p]B<M for foraging: this Dr. Fraoklta thought 
they have the power of doing, from the folJowiag circum- 
Upon discovering a namber of anta regaling theio- 
irith some treacle in one of his cupboards, he put 
A the roDt and thea suspended the pot of treacle by 
a. string from the ceiling. He im^ned that he bad put 
the whole armj to flight, but was surprised to see a sii 
ant quit the pot, climb up the string, cross the ceiling. 
r^[ain its nest. In less than half aa hour seTeral of his 
conipanioDS sallied forth, traversed the ceiling, and reached 
the deposilory, wliich they constantly revisited until the 
<Kbu)e of its contents nas consumed. 

Huber says, ' that Nature has given to ania a language 
of communication by the contact of their antennse ; 
that, with these organs, they are enabled to render nt 
assisUnce in their labours and in their dangers: discover. 
again their route when they have lost it, and make eajih 
other acquainted with their necessities. We sea then, 
he adds, ' that insects which live tn society are in posses 
Bion of a language ; and in consequence of enjoying a lan- 
guage in common with us, although of an inferior de 
have they not greater importance in our eyes, and do the/' 
not embellish the very spectacle of the universe 'i" 

What I have said respecting the power of communicating 
iutcUigence to each other, possessed by bees and ants, 
plies also to wasps. If a single wasp discovers a de[ 
of huney or other food, he will return to his nest and 
part the good news to his companioua. who will sally forth. 
in great numbers to partake of the fare which has been 
discovered for thera. It is, therefore, I think, sufficiently; 
tliut these insects have what Huber calls an ' antennal 
Inngatige,' — a language, we can have no doubt, that is pe 
rivctly suited to them, — adding, we know not how much, 1 

ilr bappineas and enjoyments, and furnishing anoth< 




if that there is a God, — almighty, all-wise, and all-good, 

■ho has ' ornamented the universe ' with so many objects 

delightful contemplation, that we may see liim in all liis 

'works, and learn, not only to fear him for his po«i 

to love him for the care which he takea of ua, and of all | 

his created beinga. 
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I BBLiETE that I consider mth as much revei 
ly one can do, and I hope that I am duly grateful for that i 
Wonderful faculty which it has pleased our infinitely wise J 
and good Creator to bestow upon iiia favourite creature, n 
for his gnidance — I mean his inestimable gift to us of 
son. At the same time I must ttonfess thj^t I am very fai I 
from partioipftting in that pride, which has lad some phi> 
losophers to suppose that, they should infringe upon the I 
dignity of our highly-privileged species, by admitting any 
of the beings which have been placed below us in the scale 
of creation to a share in this endowment. Oa the contrary, 
my observations of nature have all tended to lead me to 
think, — and I believe that, in general, those who devota 
much of their time aud attention to studying the habits ] 
and manners of animals will be disposed to tlie same opi- 
nion, — ihatif our race Las been pre-eminently diatinguii 
by receiving the full light of reason, some sparks 
glimmerings of the same Divine faculty have been vouch- 
safed by the same forming and almighty hand to 
r feliow-creaturps. 

is no doubt exceedingly difQcult, and perhaps impoB- 1 
, to de&ne where instinct ends and reason begins in ^ 
lala. But that some of them are endowed with a faculty 
h does not come under die usual Dodoii of iastioct, will,^ 
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I think, hardly allow of a dispute. Thia, aa it strikes msj | 
appears in the different degrees of iutelligence which w 
are accustomed to recognise as elevating one species < 
animal above another, — aa the half-reoioning elephant ft 
instance, and the dog, the friend of man. Now, the inatiuot | 
of one tribe, one n'ould think, as much aa of auother, must 
he full and perfect, and would not admit of our considering 
the degree of intelligence manifested in one species as 
higher or lower than that possessed by another. Again : 
much more must we conceive that the properinstinct of any 
apeoiea will be fully, and therefore equally, possessed hy 
alt individoala of that species. How, theQ, upon the n 
of mere instinct, shall we account for that superiority of in- 
telligence which ia found in one individual, to others of the 
HBame gpecies, and which is familiar to those who are em- i 
ployed about, or in any way in the habit of conversing with, 
animals ? But that which appears to me moat decidedly 
to carry the feciiUiea of animals to gomethiiig exceeding 
the measure and character of instmct, is the new and iu- 
geniona contrivances to which they will often have recourse. 
in aituations, and upon occasions, much too accidental and 
peculiar to admit of our imagining that they could haTe 
been contemplated and provided against in the regular in- 
Btinct of the whole species. Instinct, we should naturally 
be disposed to conceive, must have been given to regulate 
the ordinary huhits of the animals, and adapted to those 
exigencies of their mode of life which are cootinuully oc- 
'Qurriug, not to such as do rarely, and might, one would ha . 
templed to say, never occur. A few instances will, perhaps, , 
better explain what I mean, and carry more persuasion , 
than a mere argument. 

I was one day feeding the poor elephant (who was so I 
barbarously put to death at Eieler "Change) with potatoes, | 



which he t*ok out of my hand. One of them, a round o; 
U on the floor, just out of the reach of his proboa 
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lenned against his wooden bar, put out his trunk, and c(>u!d 
juat toucli the potato, but could not pick it up. Afterseveral 
iueffectu&l etforta, ha at laat blew the potatoagainat the op- 
posite wall with fiufficiant force to make it rebound, aud he 
then, without difficulty, secured it. Now it is quite clear, 
I think, that instinct never taught the elephant to procure 
his food in this manner ; and it must, therefore, have beeu 
reason, or some intellectual faculty, which enabled bint to 
he so good ajudge of cause and effect. Indeed, the reflect' 
ing power of some animals is quite extraordinary. I had a 
dog who was much atlflclied to me, aud who, in conse- 
quence of hia havrng been tied up on a Sunday morning, to 
prevent his accompanying me to churiih, would conceal 
himself in good time on that day, and I was sure to find 
him either at the entrance of the church, or, if he could 
get in, under the seat where I usually sat. 

A gentleman, a good shot, lent ft favourite old pointer to 
a friend who tad much more to accuse himself of in fright- 
ening than in slaughtering partridges. After ineSeutually 
firing at some birds which the old pointer had found for 
him, the dog turned away in apparent disgust, went home, 
and never could be persuaded to accompany the same per- 
son afterwards. 

I have lieen often much delighted with watching the 
manner in which some of the old bucks in Bushy Park 
contrive to get the berries from, the fine thorn-trees there. 
They mil raise themselves on their hind leg:*, give a spring, 
entangle their horns in the lower branches of the tree, give 
them one or two shakes which make some of the berries 
fall, and then quietly pick them up. 

A fly-catcher (Muacicapa grisola) had built its nest in a 
pear-tree against my garden-wall, and t bad once or twice 
stopped and looked at the bird as she sat on her neat. 
Coming one morning, and looking for the nest, I could not 
find it for some time, but at laat disoivered it completely 
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altered in appearance, the enterual parts of it being nofr^f 
in some degree asBimilated to its situation. Some of tho^| 
leaves of the pear-tree also seetned to hare lieen drawc^^ 
more over the nest, as if for the parpoao of concealment. 
A large brown slug made its way into a glass hive, where 
the operation of the bees couM be distinctly seen. Having; 
killed the slug, and finding that they were unable to get Id . _ 
out of the hivs, they covered it over with the thick resiuu^ 
0U3 substBDCS called propolis, and thus prevented its 1)b^^| 

t coming a nuisance to the colony. Into the same hive ong^B 
of the common brown-shelled snails also gained admittance. 
Instead of embedding it in propolis, the bees contented 
themaelvea with fixing it to the bottom of the hive by 
plastering the edge with that substance. I have now in my 
possession a regular fortification made of propolis, which 
one of my stocks of bees placed at the entrance of ihetr 
hive, to enable them the better to protect themselves from 
the atucka of wasps. By means of this furtification, a few 
hees could effectually guard the entrance, by lessening the 
apace of admission, which I had neglected to do for them. 

Bees show great ingenuity in obviating the inconveni- 
ence they experieuce from the sljpperiness of gloss, and 
certainly beyond what we can conceive that mere instinct 
would enable them to do. 1 am in the habit of putting 
small glass globes on the top of my straw hives, for the 
purpose of having them filled with honey ; and I have in- 
variably found that before the bees commence the construc- 
tion of combs, they place a great number of spots of vox aX 
regular distances from each other, which serve as so many 
foot-stools, on the slippery glass, each bee resting on one 
of these with its middle pair of legs, while the fore claws 
were hooked with the hind ones of the bee next above him; 
thus forming a ladder, by means of which the workers were 
" ' to reach the top, and begin to make their combs 
Dr. BevsD, in hia very ^reeable woclc oq the 
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boney-bee, mentions another very etriking illustration of 
its reasoniug poners. He says that a friend of his, on in- 
specting his bee-hosea, perceived that a centre comb, bur- 
dened nith honey, had parted from its attachments, and 
was leaning against another comb, so as to prevent the 
paesage of the bees between them. This accident excited 
great activity in the colony, but of what nature could not 
be ascertained at the time. At the end of a week, the wea- 
ther being cold, and the beea clustered together, it was ob- 
served, through the window of the bos. that they had con- 
structed two horizontal pillars between the combs alluded 
to, and had removed so much of the honey and wax from 
the top of each, as to allow the passage of a bee ; in about 
ten days more there was an uninterrupted thoroughfare ; 
the detached comb at its upper part had been secured hy a 
strong barrier, and fastened to the window with the spare 
wax. This being accomplished, the bees had removed the 
horizontal pDlars first conatnictsd, as being of no further 
use. Huber relates an anecdote aometbing similar. 

The power which bees possess of ■ventilating their hives, 
and of producing such a temperature as will prevent' the 
wax from melting in hot weather, is, I think, another proof 
that something more than mere instinct influences their 
conduct ; as, in their natural state, bees are probably not 
in so confined a space as they are in our common straw 
hives, or exposed so much to the heat of the sua. In hot 
weather, a number of bees (the number probably being re- 
gulated by the state of the atmosphere) may bo observed 
busily employed at the bottom of the hive, moving their 
wings with so much rapidity, that the motion of them ia 
almost imperceptible. If, while this action is going for- 
ward, a lighted candle should he held at the opening on the 
lop of the hive, it will immediately he blown out; a fact 
which proves the strong current of air produced by these 
insecta from the motion of their wings. I have, however, 
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known instances, io extreme hot weather, when all the la- 
houra of the hees to keep the hive in a proper temperature 
have failed, and a part of the wax has melted. In tbia 
case it is dangerous to |^o near the iiive. The bees are in a 
state of extreme irriiiition. and though I &Dcy that mins 
know me and receive me as a frieud, and allow me some- 
limea to interfere with them with impunity, yet, at the 
time referred to, I have safFered from their etings iu 
deavouring to shelter them more efibctually from the 
of the sun. 

From these instancea it appears evident, that some 
mala and insects are endowed with a faculty which ap. 
proaches very near to reason. Dr. Darwin asserts, that if 
we were better aequainled with the histories of those in- 
sects which are formed into societies, as bees, ants, and 
wasps, we should hud that their arts aud Improvements 
we not so similar and uniform as they now appear to us. 
but tbBt they arose in the same manDer (from experience 
and tradition) as the arts of our own species ; though their 
reasoning is from few ideas, busied about fewer ohjectE 
is exeVted with less energy. This argument ia, howei 
coiiiieive. disproved by the undeniable fact, that all an 
and insects have remained in exactly the same sta 
which ^^e have always known and at present find them. 
Dr. Darwin gives an instance of reason iu a wasp which he 
himself witnessed, and which is, I think, conclusive of the 
fact of these insects posaeasiog something approaching very 
near to it. He informs us that, walking one day in his gar- 
den, he perceived a wasp on the gravel waU 
fly, nearly as big as itself, which it had caught. Eneeli 
dowD. he distinctly saw it cut off the head and abdinni 
aud then dy away with the trunk, or middle portion of the 
body, to which the wings remained attached. But a breeze 
of wind acting upon the winga of the fly, turned round the 
KUp with its burden, and impeded its progress. Upoi 
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is it alighted again on the gravel walk, deliberately sawed 
off first oue wing aod then the other, and, having thus re- 
moved ilie cause of its embarrassment, flew off with its bootj. 
If, Bshosheenaaaerted, there is no surer test of reason than 
when, after having tried one mode of accomplishing a pur- 
pose, recourse ia had to another more likely to succeed, 
BUrely some of the instances which hare been given will 
sufficiently prove the reasoning powers of animals and in- 
sects ; or, if not quite amounting to reason, it is clear, I 
thiuk, that they are in possession of a superiority of intel- 
lect which approaches very near to it. 

I have often watched a wasp taken in the web of a spider. 
The spider seems to be so perfectly aware that the wasp 
has the power of annoying him with its sting, tbal he care- 
fully avoids coming in contact with it, but winds threads 
round and round it till the wasp can neither escape nor do 
any injury. When it is dead, the spider feeds upon it. 

There is a epider found in Jamaica which tnakea its nest 
in the earth, of grass, moss, &c., and aCtenvards plasters it 
over with clay. The inside is lined with a silky membrane, 
smooth, and of a whitish gray, with a valve of the same 
texture. When the spider wants to secure itself in the 
nest, it fastens this valve with its silky threads, so that a 
resistance is perceived when the fingers are applied to re- 
move it. Probably the spider is in dread of some enemy, 
which obliges it to have recourse to this ingenious contriv- 
ance for defending itself and preserving its yonng. In the 
Bermuda Islands there are spiders which spin their wehs 
between trees that stand eight or nine yards asunder. This 
they do by darting their threads in the air, and the wind 
carries them from one tree to the other. This web, when 
finished, is sufficiently strong to entangle a bird. The fact 
of spiders throwing out a rbreud in order to facilitate their 
approach to a neighbouring object, is now perfectly well 
ascertained. 
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PEOTECTION OF ASIIIAIS. 

It has often afforded me much pleasure to observe th*q 
care which a kind Providence has taken for the better p 
Bervation of ita creatures, by apportioning their spleudonj 
and beauty so as best t« accord ivith their safety. This n 
observable in many varieties of birds, the males of v 
are furnished with plumage of the most beautiful d 
tion, while the females are of a dull earthy colour, 
not difficult to assign a reason for this, and one which al-^ 
ways gives me pleasure to reflect upon ; for if so 
is taken by our Heavenly Father in the preservation of an 
insignificant bird, may we not, with the utmost confidence, 
look to the same source for protection, if we rightly and j 
siucerely apply for it? m 

If hcu birds, who sit and are exposed to the view ofa 
beast and birds of prey, and of man. bad the same gaudyw 
coiours aa tha male, Ihej would presently be diacoT6red.B 
and 'destroyed; whereas, by having plumage of a dull browa,-B 
or earthy colour, they can scarcely be distinguished froniifl 
the ground on which they sit, and they thus escape observ»^ 
tion and destruction. This is particularly shown in thfrjl 
pheasant, peacock, and duck tribes. What can be mor6)4 
beautiful than the male bird of the golden pheasant ? while 
the plumage of the female is so dull that it appears to 
belong to another species. The males of the duck tribe 
are remarkable for their fine plumage, whilst that of the 
females is a quiet brown ; and the distinction between t] 
peacock and peahen is still more conspicuous. The s: 
observation applies to the chuffioch, yellow-hammer, 
many other birds; while the plumage of the male 
1 female of the falcon, swan, raven, owl, and other spei 
\ who are able to defend themselves, is the same. 

The same protecting care is shown iu the plumage ol 
1r which are much preyed upon, such for instanoe i 
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the common partridge and lark, which are not easily dis- 
tinguished from the earth on which they are sitting, or, as 
Mr. White calls it, 'cowering and squatting,' while a 
marauding hawk is hovering over them. The common 
house and wood pigeons would fall an easy prey to that 
bird if it were not for the amazing strength of their wing, 
which enables them to outfly and get away from it ; while 
swallows, trusting to their wonderful agility, mob the hawk 
with impunity Warblers, such as the nightingale, red- 
breast, fauvette, wren, &c., oii the contrary, are pretty 
secure from its attacks, by sheltering themselves in thick 
hedges and bushes, and the quail and corncrake by seldom 
leaving the long grass and standing com. One would 
almost suppose that, owing to this beautiful economy for 
the preservation of the weaker birds, the hawk would be 
unable to procure its food ; but when one examines the 
wonderful symmetry of its shape, the beauty and brilliancy 
of its eye, and the swiftness of its flight, it will no longer 
be a matter of surprise that some birds and animals should 
be unable to make their escape from it. The hawk sails 
over heaths and moors, and preys upon young hares and 
rabbits, as well as snipes and other small birds, and, I 
believe, upon frogs and lizards ; and frequently he hovers 
in the air for a considerable time till something disturbs 
a bird, when he immediately pounces upon it. 

In examining the formation and habits of the kangaroo, 
and the nature of the country in which it is found, we shall 
be forcibly struck with the truth of what has been remarked 
respecting the beneficent provisions observable throughout 
the animal kingdom for the preservation of the various 
creatures which compose it. 

Kangaroos inhabit a country where there are enormous 
tufts of the coarsest grass, growing in swamps or marshy 
ground, several feet in height, and at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other; or -else they frequent rocky or 

c 
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boshj ground. Bj means of the grenC strength of thear 
tail aoi hiod feet, thej can make bouDCb in succession of 
from twelve to twentj' feet in length, and several feet in 
height, from one liift of grass, or from one rock or bosh, to 
another, and ihos escape from their pursuers. Nor is this 
■11 ; for Buch is ibe strength and rankness of the grass in 
Now Holland, or at ]esst in some parts of it, where tha 
kangaroo raosi abounds, that if they produced their yoong 
in the manner osual with other qoadrupeds, they would 
I either wander and be lost to the high grass, or, in case the 

^^^1 dam was obliged to leave them lo provide for her own 
^^^KfMfety, il would not be easy for her to find them again. 
^^^VBy means, however, of an abdominal pouch, in which the 
^^^" yo<"'g reside, and which they only occasionally leave, either ■ 
for exercise or amusement, they are never separated from ■ 
their dam, who can make her escape with them in her ■ 
^^^ pouch. I 

^^^ 1 liave, however, been assured that those kangaroos nliicli I 
^^^K have been domesticated and bred in this couutiy, are gra- fl 
^^^B dually losing the ose of the pouch, as a place of refuge for 1 
^^^Hjtiioir young, that the size and strength of the tail is dimi- 1 
^^^H'Bitihing, and that they more frequently use all four of their ' 
^^^■feei in running. If this be really the case, I cannot but I 
^^^H'COnsider it as a strong illustration of the care taken by a 
^^^■<t>encllcent Providence of its creatures, in furnishing thorn 
^^^K with the means best adapted for their relative conditions 
^^^^^•iid Biluatioiis in the protection of themselves and tbeir 
^^^B 6fI'Hpritjg. and diminishing those moans when they become 
^^^H^DO longer of the same importance to them. 
^^^^K How soon would the breed of cuckoos be extinct, if they 
^^^HtOude their nesta and hatched their on*u young as other 
^^^Bird« do I The very peculiar cry of the cuckoo would in- 
^^^^■iBnlly lead every marauder to their nests, and we should 
^^^^B) deprived of that note which all the world listens to with ■ 
^^^^K tind which forms one of the viirieties of pleasing J 
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Bounds wliich enliven our springs and sunimerB. The 
instinct, also, which leads a cuckoo to deposit its egg in 
the nest of that bird whose joung, when hatched, are so 
small that the young cuckoo can mnster them, and whose 
food is moat congenial with its nature, is very surprising. 
Thus we find the youQg cuckoo in the neats of the water- 
wagiail and the t edge-sparrow, whose young he contrives 

eject from the nest as soon as they are hatched, as it 
lid be impossible for the old birds to supply nourish- 
for the cuckoo as well as for their own young enes ; 
especially as the former, as he increases in size, has a most 
voracious appetite. I had au opporturiily of witnessing 
this in the case of a young cuckoo, which was hatched in 
the nest of a water- wagtail, who had built in some ivy on a 
wall close to my house. It required the united efforts of 
both the old birds, from morning to night, to satisfy iiis 
huDger, and 1 never saw birds more indefatigable than 
thej were. 'Wheu tlie young cUL-koo had nearly arrived at 
hb full size, he appeared, on the little nest of the waior- 
Tvagtail, ' like a giant in a cock-boat." Just before he could 
fly, he was put into a cage, in which situation the old birds 
coDtiitued to feed him, till, by some accident, he made his 
escape, and remained in a high elm-tree near the house. 
Here the water- wagtails were observed to feed him with 
the same assiduity for at least a fortnight afterwards. 
This cuckoo was very pugnacious, and would strike with 
its wings and open its mouth iu great anger whenever I 
put my hand near him. 

I am not aware that any naturalist has noticed the 
circumstance, that those birds who are necessarily obliged 
Id be a longer time absent from their nests, in search of 
food for themselves or for their young, make infinitely 
warmer nests than those who are able to procure their food 
mure readily. Thus we see the duck, and many aquatic 
[birds wlio have a voj'ucious appetite, and have often tc 
[ c^ 
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over a considerable space of ground in search of food, and 
are consequently a long time absenf from their nest, cover up 
their eggs with a prodigious quantity of down and feathers, in 
order to prevent their being chilled. In like manner the long- 
tailed titmouse [Parus caudatU8\ who, having from twelve 
to fifteen young ones to provide for, must necessarily be a 
long time together away from them in search of food, so that 
she cannot herself impart the necessary warmth to her brood, 
by sitting on them as most other birds do, not only lines her 
nest with a profusion of the softest feathers and down, but 
makes it almost in the shape of a ball, with a small hole in 
the side to enter at, so that the young are effectually pro- 
tected from cold in their snug abode. The thrush, on the 
contrary, which can so readily procure worms on a lawn or 
in a meadow, so that it is not necessary for both the parent 
birds to be absent in search of food at the same time, lines 
its nest with clay or cow-dung. 

The nest of the rook, also, which is in an exposed situa- 
tion, has but little warmth of lining in it ; but then the hen 
seldom leaves it, and is fed during the period of incubation 
by the cock. He also provides food for the young till the hen 
bird can leave them with safety to assist him in his labours. 

I should not omit noticing the nest of the common house- 
sparrow, which is cf a large size, and completely filled with 
feathers ; and though they have not so many young to pro- 
vide food for as the long-tailed titmouse, they have a most 
voracious progeny, it having been calculated that a pair of 
sparrows, during the time they have their young to feed, 
destroy above three thousand three hundred caterpillars in 
a week, besides other insects. It is, therefore, I thinki 
evident that a more than usual degree of warmth is neces- 
sary to be provided in the nest of the sparrow to enable 
the parent birds to leavi their young with safety in search 
of such a prodigious quantity of food for them. 
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I BATfE found it of great use, in the course of mj ol>aervfl- 
tjons on the habits and manners of animala, never to lose 
aight of the principle, which I hold to be an invariable one, 
that every created being ia formed in tlie beat possible man- 
ner, with reference to its peculiar habits, either for self- 
proeervation, or for procuring its food ; and that nothing ia 
given to it but what la intended to answer Bome good and use- 
ful purpose, however unable we may be to account for what 
may appear tons ill-contrived or unnecessary in its structure. 

With this conviction, I long endeavoured to assign a use 
for the remarkable and, indeed, apparently disproportionate 
length of the claws of the skylark, and it afforded me tiu 
Email gratification when I discovered the purposes for wliicb 
it is furnished with them. These birds neiiher scratch the 
ground nor roost in trees ; it was evident, therefore, that 
iheir claws were not intended to enable them ti 
earth for food, or to 6x themselves more securely on the 
branches of trees ; but the lark makes its nest generally in 
grass fields where it is liable to be injured either by cattle 
grazing over it, or by the mower. In case of alarm from 
these or other causes, the parent birds remove their eggs, 
by means of their long claws, to a place of greater security ; 
and this transportation I have observed to be efEected in a 
very short space of time. By placing a lark's egg, which 
is rather large in proportion to the size of the bird, in the 
foot, and then drawing the claws over it, it will be per- 
ceived that they are of sufficient length to secure the egg 
firmly, and by this means the bird is enabled to convey its 
eggs toanoilier place, where she can sit upon and hatch them. 

When one of my mowers first told me that he had ob- 
served the fact, I was somewhat incredulous, but I have 
leriflined it beyond a doubt ; and I 

liBther strong proof of that beneficent economy of Nature, 
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by means of which this affectionate bird is enabled to so- 
!ure its forthcoming offspring. I call it affectionate, be- 
iauae few birds abuw & Btrotiger attachment to their joung. 

It is probable also that these long claws of the lark a 
intended to answer another purpose- — that of enabling* 
the bird to walk with more ease on the grass, where il 
quently harbours. 

Whilst speaking of these birds, I will mention another J 

iurious circumstance respecting them. I have often strained | 

I my eyes in watching them while they sang their beautiful | 

n the wing, till I could see tliern no longer, 

'Up Bprhigs the Isrk, 
ShriU-Tolced and loud, the mesBeoger cf morn,' 

[ If, in hia descent, he hears the voice of his mate, yon may | 
I observe him fall to the earth apparently like a stone. This, ] 
I however, does not take place during the period of incuba- i 

e the young birds have left iheir r. 
I diose times I have observed that the lark, in hia 
, flies along the surface of the field, and alights at > 

tsitce from his nest. It is evident that this foresight is 
I given to it by its benevolent Creator for the better preser- 

n of its young ; as, if it alighted at its nest, the spot | 
I might easily be watched, and its brood fall a prey to sooio 
thbugluiess or unfeeling marauder. 

This bird is a great favourite with me, and notwithstand- 
ing all that poets have said of the nightingale, 1 doubt { 
Tvheiher the lark be not listened to during its aerial flights 
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e than any other of our songster 



' To bonr Iha lurk Tiegiii iW flight, 



n spite of Borrow, 
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Some time ago, one of my labourers told me that i 
lowing some grasB he had found the nest of a skylark, with j 
HiDg ones in it, which seemed to have been hatched tlueo 
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or four daTH. At my request he watched the old birda, and 
saw ihem come to their neat and remove their jouog to a 
place of greater safety. This they did by taking them up 
viiih their feet. 1 was much pleased with this information, 
not only as commnnicnting a new and interesting fact in 
Natural History, but as corroborating my former opinion 
:9 to which the apparently unnecessary 
jth of the clawa of the lark may be applied. 

I vrill mention another instance. As some gentlemen 
'^re walking on an open and elevated road with fields on 
both sides of it, their attention was attracted by aahrieking 
cry, and they discovered a pair of skjlarka rising out of the 
stubble, and crossing the road before them at a slow rate. 
One of them had a young bird in its claws, and when ahe 
reached the opposite field she dropped it from the height 
of about thirty feet, and it was killed by the fall. On 
taking it up, it appeared to have been hatched aliout eight 
or nitie dajs. It vi&s evident that the atfectiODate parent 
was endeavouring to convey ita yoting one to a place of 
safety, but that its strength foiled in the attempt. 

The laik baa kindly feelings even towards the yoUQg of 
another species. One of these birds which had been taken 
from the neat when very young, and brought up in a cage, 
was turned out when it was able to fly, and some young 
goldfinches put into ita place. The lark returned to her 
former abode, and was again put into the cage with the 
goldfinches. They were weak and feeble, and she not only 
brooded over them, but fed them. 

Warton haa, in the following lines, beautifully and accu- 
rately described the movements of the lark, both before 
and after a sudden shower of rain. I have often witnessed 
the scene early in the spring, and every close observer of 
Nature will admit their truth. 
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^^^H Lnrge flights of larks have heen observed in antumn going 
^^^1 vestvvard. Thiais the case more generally, I ihink, in inland 
^^^H counties. In StniTori! shire, I had frequently noticed this. 
^^^L 8q earlv as January, when the weather is culd and dry, larks 
^^^H -will rise, and apparently try to sing ; and in February they 
^^^1 make the attempt with EOme degree of success. 
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iGsible not to admire the manners and habita of 
rooks. Even Vii^il seema to hare been fond of them, aa 
he brings them into notice on every occflBion. Indeed, in 
making remarks which many might deem unworthy of the 
attention of a naturalist, it is some pleasure to find that 
I Virgil himself was not only a most attentive observer ot 
' Nature, but that he noticed circumstftiices in the habits of 
animals which wofld have paaaed unheeded by most per- 
sons. Thus he mentions the well-known fact of birds ex- 
panding and drying their wings in the sun, of ants con- 
veying their eggs from an exposed situation to the safe 
S of their nest, of swallows gliding over the surface 
a smooth lake, and of the noise rooks make on return- 
in the eveuiiig from feeding. 

[t is impossible to witness this last circumstance with- 
I out pleasure, or the smooth but yet rapid manner in which 
1 they fiy round the high trees on which they are going lo 

i if they thought it time to do so, and yet were 
I willing to terminate the enjoyment of their evening's exer- 
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; Bometimes ascending to a considerable height, at 
ending with fttnazing rapidity, and varj-ing their 
equally amusing and unexpected. 
Counlry people suppose that when rooks return from pas- 
ture, making a more than usual noise vviih their wings, and 
with a quick flighl, it is a sign of rain ; and that, if part of 
ihem stay at the rookery, and sport about the trees, making 
their cawing note in a softer tone than usual, three or four 
times successively, it is a sign of line weather. 

JElooks appear to have b language amongst themselves, 
which is understood by the whole community ; and a 
peculiar note from one of them set to watch and to warn 
them of approaching danger, is quite suflicient to make 
them take flight, and always in an opposite direction to 
that from which the danger is apprehended. 

As the rook is a favourite with me, 1 am always sorry to 
see it during a hard frost. Instead of being the active, happy 
* hird whicb he appears to be in summer, slrutliog over a 
meadow, and either flirting with his mate, or feeding one 
of hia young ones who has bad strength enough to follow 
Mm, sod who rei;eives the food with Huttering wings, and 
iemulouB note, he is now, on the contrary, a moping, me- 
fcnchoJy bird, appearing to avoid his old companions, and 
D be without sulScient enei^y even to seek for food, often 
remaining in one poaition for a considerable length of time. 
There is one trait in the character of the rook whicb is, 
I believe, peculiar to that bird, and which does him no 
little credit, — it is the distress which is exhibited when one 
of his fellows has been killed or wounded by a gun while 
they have been feeding in a field or flying over it. Instead 
of being scared away by the report of the gun, leaving their 
wounded or dead companion to his fate, they show the 
greatest anxiety and sympatliy for him, uttering cries of 
plainly proving that they wish to re ' 
y hovering over him, or sometimes 
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dart from the air close up to him, apparenllj 
fiud oat the reason vrhj be did not follow tbem, — 

' WhUe circling round and roimd, 
Thi^ call their lifcleta comrade from Ihe gr. 

If he ia wounded, and can flutter along the ground, the 
roobs appear to animate him to make fresh exertions hj 
incessant cries, flying a little distance before him, and call- 
ingto him to follow them. I have seen one of my laboorers 
pick up a rook which he had shot at for the purpose of pafr 
ling him up as a scarecrow in a field of wheat, and while the 
poor wounded bird was stili fiuttering in his hand. I hava 
observed one of his companions make a wheel rontid 
air, and suddenly dart past him so as almost to touch hiin,< 
perhaps with the last hope that he might still afford assist- 
ance to his unfortunate mat« or companion. Even when 
the dead bird has been hung, in terrorem, to a suike in the 
field, he has been visited by some of his former friends, 
but, as soon as they found that the case was hopeless, they '■ 
have generally abandoned that field altogethei 

When one considers the instinctive care with whioh 
rooks avoid any one carrying a gun, and which i 
evident, that I have often heard countij people rei 
that a rook can smell gunpowder, one can morejustly 
mate the force of their love or friendship in thus continuing; 
to hover round a person who has just destroyed one of 
their companions with an instrument the dangerot 
of which they seem fully capable of appreciating. 

That it is the instrument, and not the man, which thef 
avoid, is evident from their following the heels of the ,] 
peaceable ploughman along the furrow, sometimes taking 
short flights after him, and each rook showing 
degree of eagerness to be nearest the ploughman, and to 
have the best chance of being the first to seize the newly 
tumed-up worm, or the grub of the cockchafer, of wtiiob 
they are very fond. 
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:s are not easily induced to forsaie the trees on which 
they have been bred, and which they frequently revisit 
after the breeding season is over. This is shown in Hamp- 
ton Court Park, where there is an extensive rookery amonggt 
the fine lime-trees, and where a barbarous and unueueasary 
custom prevails of shooting the young rooks. As many aa 
a hundred dozen of them have been killed in one season, and 
yet the rooks build in the avenue, thougii there is a cor- 
responding avenue close by, in Bushy Park, which they 
never frequent, notwithstanding the trees are equally high 
and equally secure. I never hear the guns go off during 
this annunl slaughter without execrating the practice, and 
pitying the poor birds, whose melancholy cries may be beard, 
to a great distance, and some of whom may be seen, ex- 
hausted by their fruitless exertions, sitting melancholy on 
a solitary tree waiting till the sporf is over, that they may 
return and see whether any of the offspring which they 
have reareii with so much care and aTixiuty ara left to 
them; or, what is more probable, the call for ossistance of 
their young having ceased, they are aware of their fate, and 
are sitting in mournful contemplation of their loss. This 
may appear romantic, but it is true ; and whoever, like m\ 
aelf, has observed the habils and manners of rooks, and 
^tnesaed their attachment to each other and to their young, 
and is convinced, as I am, that they liave the power of 
communicating with eEich other by means of a language of 
their own, and are endowed with a knowledge and foresight 
t extraordinary, — will take as much interest in them 
I confess that I do. 

Some farmers have a very mistaken notion that rooks are 
injurious to them. They certainly now and than feed oii 
grain, bat the damage they may do in this respect is much 
mora than counterbalanced by the good they do in destroy- 
ing the grubs of the cockchafer and beetles, and other ii 
sects which are i^jorious to the farmer. 
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Rooks are knows to bury acorns, and, I believe, walnaU 
bIso, aa I have observed liietn taking ripe walnuts from g 
tree and returning to it before thej could have had ti 
break them ami eat tlie contents. Indeed, when wt 
ider bow hard the shell of a walnut is, it is not e. 

how the rook contrives to break them. May thej 
not, by first burying them, soften the sheila, and after-, 
^HardB return tn feed upon tbem? 

Bingley obiserves, ' that an soon as rooks have finisbeq 
tests, and before ihe^ lay, the cocks begin to feed th« 
^ho receive their bounty with a fondling, tremulou* 
voice and Buttering wings, and all the little bkndishmeiits 
that are expressed by the young while in a helpless stat«[. 
and that this gallant deportment of the male is continued 
through the whole season of incubation.' 

I must, however, add that my friends the rooks ara 
Bomenhat given to thieving, and I em afraid that if boilt 
the birds left the nest at the Bame time, some of the othel 
members of the community would soon deprive them of 
those sticks which they had collected with go much troubloi 
of the birds is, therefore, always left to protect theic, 
iroperty. 
Rooks feed on various kinds of food 

sad depredators oit my cherry trees, attacking 
them early in ihe morning, and carrying off great quanii. 
They will also eat potatoes and pears, taking them 
«wayin their beaks. The grub of the caclicbafer, however, 
3 their favourite food, and their search for it, 
especially in old mossy grass fields, may be seen by the little 
tufts of moss which are pulled up by them and scattered 
about. Their power of discovering this caterpillar by ths J 
|«cent is very extraordinary. A gentleman once showeSJ 
Geld which had all the appearance of having beenl 
tcorched, as if by a burning sun in dry, hot weather. Th*l 
turf peeled fiom the ground as if it had been cut with a tuita 
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ipaJe, and we discovered that the roots of the gross had 
away by tlie laryte of the cocUi;hafer, which 
rete found in countless auDibers at various depths in tlie 
the soil. This field was visited by a great quantity of rooks, 
though there was no roolteiy within many miles of the 
neighbourhood, who turned up and devoured tbe gruhs 
apparently with great satisfaction. 

iWks are fond of company, tbe jackdaw and even the 
starling being allowed to associate \vith them, and a mu- 
tual good underGtauding seems to exist amount them. 
Even the sparrow is allowed soraetimea to build its n 
tinder the protection of that of a rook. 

Wilson,' in his 'American Ornithology," sajB that en 
ifaave been employed to catch crows by the following stn 

w ja pinned by the winga do^vn to the 
lund on his back. Ly means of two sharp forked slicks. 
'Thus situated, Ms cries are loud and incessant, particularly 
if any other erows ars withiu view. These sweeping down 
about him. are instantly grappled and held fast by the 
prostrate prisoner, with the same instinctive impulse that 
irges a di'owning person to grasp at everything withi 

The game being disengaged from his clutches, the 
'trap ia again ready, and by pinning down each captive s 
cessively, as soon as taken, in a short time you will pro- 
bably have a lat^e flock screaming above you, iu concert 
with the outrageoua priauners below.* 

The same author mentions a pleasing instance of at- 
tachment in a crow. "A gentleman who resided on the 
Delaware, a few miles below Eastoa. had raised (reared) 
a crow, with whose tricks and society ho used frequently 
amuse himself. This trow lived long in the family, 1 
length disappeared, having, as waa then supposed, been 
lOt by some vagrant gunner, or destroyed by accideut. 
n months after this, as the gentleman one 

I Iwlieve, CBUfjlit iu a Bimilar moiinBr in EDgiiuid. 
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momiDg, in company viith several otheiH, wtts etanduig db 
the riyer shore, a number of crowa happening to pass by, 
of them left the flock, and fljing directly towards the 
ipany, alighted on the gentleman's shoulder, and " 
to gabble away with great volubilily, as one bng-absenft; 
friend naturally enough does on meeting with another. 
On recovering from his surprise, the gentleman instantlj 
recognised his old acquaintance, and endeavoured, by severaXl 
eiril, but sly mancEiivrea, to lay hold of him : but the 
not altogether rclishiug quite so much familiarity, having 
taste of the sweets of liberty, cautiously eluded 
all his attempts ; and suddenly glancing his eye on his dis- 
tant companions, mounted in tbe air after them, soon over- 
took aud mingled with them, and was never afterwards 
Been to return.' 

The rook seems to be even more unpopular in America 
than he is in this country. Mr. Wilson says, that he is 
there branded as a thief and a plunderer ; a kind of black- 
coated vagabond, who hovers over the fields of the indua- 
triotis, fattening on their labours, and, by his voracity, often 
expectations. Hated as he is by the farmer, 
'Watched and persecuted by almost every bearer of a gun, 
vho all triumph in his destruction, had not Heaven be- 
f«towed on him intelligence and sagBcity far beyond what is. 
immonly found in other birds, there is reason to believe' 
.that the whole tribe would long ago have ceased to exist. 

The average number of rooks' nests daring the last foul- 
years, in the avenue of the Hampton Court Park, has been 
about 750. Allowing three young birds and a pair of old 
ones to each neat, tbe number would amount to 3T50. 
They are very particular that none of their society build 
away from the usual line of trees. A pair of Tooks did so 
this spring, and when their neat was nearly finished, at 
least fifty others came and demolished it in a few minutes. 
Kooks may be seen teaching their young to fly as soon. 
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as they leave the nest, advancing a little waj lefore, and 
calling upon them to follow. These aboil flights are in- 
cessantly repeated, till the young ones have acq^uired auffi- 
deot strength and skill to follow the old birds. 

They sometimes choose odd pluoea to build in, and where 
we should have hardly expected to find the nest of a bird 
of BQch social hahhs. Dr. Mitchell says that a few yeara 
ago a. pair of rooks built their nest between the wiugs of 
the dragon of Bow Church in Loudoii ; and they remained 
there till the steeple required repairs. He addn that the 
aame or another pair have built their nest on the top of a 
large plane-tree in Wood-street, close to Cheapside. Not 
long since, a hawk built ita ne^t under the dome of St. 
Paul's, and a similar occurrence took place about forty 
years ago. Another of the falcon tribe had its nest, a few 
years ago, in the top of the steeple of Spitalfielda Church. 

Colonel Montague mentions an instaaue of great sagacity 
in crows. He observed two of them by the sea-shore, busy 
in removing small hsh beyond the Hux of the flowing tide, 
and depositing them jtist above high-water mark, under the 
broken rucks, after having first satisfied the calla of huHger. 

Mr. Hone has the following anecdote in Ilia ■ Every Day 
Book.' ■ Some years ago, there were several large elm- 
trees in the college garden behind the Ecclesiaatica! Court, 
in Doctors' Commons, in which a number of rooks had 
takei) up their abode, forming, in appearance, a sort of 
convocation of aerial ecclesiastics. A young gentleman, 
who lodged in an attic, and was their close neighbour, fre- 
quently entertained himself with thinning this covey of 
' 1 cross-bow. On the opposite 
viliau, who, observing from his 
1 dropped senseless irom their 
t may be said, without using a figure, ho}/p'd 
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to discover the cause. It was probably dariag a profitless 
time of peace, and the doctor, having plenty of leisure, 
weighed the matter over and over, till he was at length 
fully satisfied that he had made a great ornithological dis- 
covery, that its promulgation would give wings to his fame, 
and that he was fated by means of these rooks to say — 

*' Volito vivus per ora virum.* 

His goose-quill and foolscap were quickly in requisition, 
and he actually wrote a treatise, stating circumstantially, 
what he himself had seen, and, in conclusion, giving it as 
the settled conviction of his mind that rooks were subject 
to the falling sickness!* 



BIRDS. 

'Nature to all, withont profusion kind, 
The proper organs, proper powers assign'd, 
All in exact proportion to the state; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate.* — Pope. 

The observation which I made in another place, that 
every animal would be found to be possessed of those pro- 
perties which are best adapted for its preservation or to en- 
able it to procure its food, is illustrated in a remarkable 
manner in the formation of the bill of the cross- beak (Loxla 
curvirostra). Dr. Townson* has observed, that the bills 
of some of the feathered tribes are so irregular in their 
form, and so preposterous in their size, that one would al- 
most think that Nature had not shown her usual kindness 
towards them, but had, in derision, instead of giving them 
a useful instrument of nutrition and defence, loaded them 
with an awkward and unseemly protuberance. Yet those 
who have attentively considered the structure of the dif- 
ferent parts of animals, and their uses, though they may 
have been often struck with some apparent irregularity or 
defect, will have found them admirably adapted to their 
destinations. 

* See Ills Observations in Natural History. 



The bill of the cross-beak, Dr. Townson obserrSB, is 
uuique, for it is the onlj one in which the two maiidibleB, 
instead of Ijiug straight, the oae upon the other, like the 
fang» of a pair of pincers, pass for a considerable part of 
their length on the aide of each other, like the blades of a 
pair of scissors ; the upper mandible towards the point 
being ioclined to one side, and the ioferlor inclined 
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This singular stracture indicates a peculiar destination, ^H 
lit it is not that of catting off twigs, as some have supposed, ^| 



but of procuring their food in the following manner. The 
great pine-forests in Germany are the natural places of resi- 
dence of the cross-beoks, and the seeds of the cones of these 
trees are their food : and it is to pull out the seeds from 
between the scales of the cones that this structure is given 
them. Their mode of operation is as follows ; — thej first 
fii themselves across the cone, then bring the points of the 
macdibles from their crossed or lateral positioE to he im- 
mediately over each other. In this reduced compass, they 
insinuate the beak between the scales, and then opening it, 
not in the usual manner, but by drawing the superior man- 
dible sidemaja, force open the scales. They now again bring 
the points of the mandibles over each other, and pick out tlie 
seed in the same manner as if the bill had the usual form. 
The goldfinch, on the contrary, is furnished with a beak 
with an extremely fine and sharp point, whicb enables it 
to penetrate the heads of thistles and other plants, luid get 
at their seeds. What can be better adapted than the bills 
of the woodcock and snipe ior penetrating moss, soft earth, 
&<:., in search of food ; or the hook of the upper mimdible 
of the eagle and hawk tribe for tearing and separating their 
food, and their strong claws for holding it while they do 
80? The hills of those birds which search for their food in 
1 mud, or feed on flies and other insects, are everj way 
tQlabla to their mode of life. This is very remarkable ii 
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the duck species. Blumenbach observes, that they appa 
to possess a real sense of taste : in them the ot^an is the I 
soft covering of the bill, which is supplied with exceedingly I 
large cutaneous nerves, and is very sensitive. Every onft.J 
must have remarked the manner in which ducks probe, aam 
it were, the puddles in search of their food, where thej 
cannot be guided by the sight or smell. 

Thrushes food very much on snails, looking for them ial 
mossy banks. Having frequently observed some brokaal 
snail-shells near two projecting pebbles on a gravel walk, ^ 
which had a hollow between them, I endeavoured to dis- 
I cover the occasion of their being brought to that situation. 
At last I saw a thrush fly to the spot with a snail-shell in 
his mouth, which he placed between the two stones, and 
hammered at it with his beak till he had broken it, and 
was then able to feed on its contents. The bird must have 
discovered that he could not apply his beak with sufBcient 
I fores to break the shell while it waa rolling about, and ie 
I therefore found out and made use of a spot which would 
keep the shell in one position. 

When the lapwing wants to procure food, it seeks for a. 
worm's cast, and stamps the ground by the side of it with 
its feet ; somewhat in the same manner as I have often done 
when a boy, in order to procure worms for fishing. After 
doing this for a short time, the bird waits for the issue of 
tbe worm from its hole, who, alarmed at the shaking of the 
jfround, endeavours to make its escape, when he is imme- 
diately seized, and becomes the prey of the ingenious bird. 
The lapwing also frequents the haunts of moles. These 
animals, when in pursuit of worms, on which they feed, 
frighten them, and the worm, in attempting to escape, 
comes to the surface of the ground, where it is seized by the 
lapwing. The same mode of alarming his prey has be^ 
related of the gull. 



Fkoh the nature of the element in which they live, very 
little is knowu of the habits and economy of fi^h. When I 
resided in Biishj Park, I caused the aides and bottom of a 
place through which a atream of very clear water ran, to be 
bricked, and atocked it with most of the varieties of our 
English fresh-water fish, supplying tbem abundantly wiiK 
food ; but though I constantly watched them, and could see 
all they did at any time of the day, the reBult of my obser- 
vations was far from being satisfactory. The perch were the 
boldest and most &mliiar of any of the fish, as I found no 
difficulty in soon getting them to come with eagerness to 
take a worm out of my hand. The bnrbel were the shyest. 
and seemed moat impatient of observation, although in the 
spring, when they could not perceive any one watching 
them, they would roll about and rub themselves against the 
brick-work, and show much playfulness. There were some 
large atones in my piscatorium, round which they would 
wind their spawn in considerable quantities. The trout ap- 
peared to bear their confinement with less philosophy than 
any of the others ; making high leaps against the grating 
which admitted the water, and seeming at all times out of 
temper and out of condition. The chub were also very 
restless, being continually on the move, but they never could 
resist a cockchafer when thrown to them. My flounders 
only moved at night ; and the eels always made their 
escape, but in what way I could never conjecture, except in- 
deed they hud the power of crawling up the brick-work, 
which was about five feet from top to bottom, and generally 
two feet above the edge of the water. They certainly could 
not get through the grating, which was sufficiently close to 
confine bleak and gudgeons ; and some of the eels were of 
■ large size. The carp and tench were aoon reconciled to 
their situation, and ate boiled potatoes with grent perse 
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yerance ; end the former seemed to have lost their ori^nal 
shyness, feeding in my presence without any scruple. The 
pike, of which I had eight, of about five pounds' weight 
each, kept up their character for voracity. Out of 800 
gudgeons which were brought to me by a Thames fisher- 
man, and which 1 saw counted into the reservoir, some few 
of which however died, there were scarcely any to be seen 
at the end of three weeks ; but I should mention that the 
three large barbel I had, and six good sized perch, probably 
partook of them. ludeed the appetite of one of my pike was 
almost insatiable. One morning I threw to him, one after 
the other, Gve roach, each about four inches in length. Hfr] 
Bwallowed four of them, and kept the fifth in his mouth for' 
about a quarter of an hour, when it also disappeared. 

But, of all my fish, the bleak were the most amusing and 
playful. Their activity could not be exceeded ; and it gave 
me much pleasure to see them, on a still summer's evening, 
dart at every little fly that settled on the water near them, 
appearing always restless, and yet always happy. 

It may be asked how it happened that these bleak were 
not devoured by the pike? Many of them were 
doubt, but there were always a sufficient number left t^i 
enable me to observe their hitbits. 

That fish have the power of hearing, there can, I think, 
be no doubt, as I have seen them suddenly move at the 
report of a gun, though it was impossible for them to see 
the Qaah. They also appear to have the sense of smelling, 
as they will prefer paate and worms that have been pre- 
pared with particular perfumes. They have also some 
curiosity, which I have witnessed by putting 
object into the water, which they have assembled arouad, 
and appeared to reconnoitre : carp, especially, would coma 
Dp to a new fisli which was put amongst them. 

Roach, and other small kinds, are perfectly aware of. and. 
ooreful to avoid, those fiah which prey upon tbem 
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fhoB, I have seen large carp swim amongst a sboal of 
lout in the least disturbing them, while, if a pike 
r them, they make off in every direction. 
Fish appear, also, to be capable of entertaining affection 

If each other. I once caught a female pike during the 
and nothing could drive the male away 
u the spot at which the female disappeared, whom, he had 
followed to the very edge of the water. A person who had 
kept two email fish together in a glass, gave one of them 
away; the other refused to eat.and showed evident symptoms 
of unhappineaa till hia coinpanioa was restored to him. 

The boldness of a pike is very extraordinary. I hava 
Been one follow a bait within a foot of the spot where I 
have heen standing; and the head-keeper of Richmond 
Park assured me that he was once washing his hand at the 
Bide of a boat in the great pond in that park, when a pike 
made a dart at it, and he had but Just time to withdraw it 
A gentleman now residing at Weybridge, in Surrey, in- 
formed me that, walking one day by the side of the river 
Wey, near that town, he saw a large pike in a shallow 
creek. He immediately pulled off his coat, tucked up hia 
shirt sleeves, and went into the mater to intercept the 
return of the fish to the river, and to endeavour to throw 
it upon the bank by getting hia hands under it. During 
tbia attempt the pike, finding he could not make his 
escape, seized one of the arms of the gentleman, and 
lacerated it so much that the wound is still very visible. 

The digestion of the pike is so rapid, that in a few hours 
not a single bone of a roach which it has awallowod can be 
discovered. This mayaccountfor thefactof apike, who baa 
gorged himself to tlie full, holding a small fish in his mouth 
whilst the digestion of hia previously taken prey has heen 
going on, and swallowing it as soon as that process had 

een effected. 
i Mr. Fraser, in his ' History of the Salmon,' mentions the 
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aame fact with regard to that fiah, and bsts that he has 
foood seven smali fish In a grilse or joung BalmoD of three 
pounds and a half, anA several, particnlarlj herring in 
the body of salmon, and that the digestion was so rapid, 
tbiLt fire or water coald not coasume them quicker. He 
remarks, that the salmon, like the woodcock, has bat one 
intestinal canal : this, he saya, is tripled in the middle, . 
and covered with a coat of !a.t, which, in a short timet ■ 
dissolves everything eaten by the fish. J 

Sir Humphry Davy, in his ' Salmonia,' speaking of ths , 
stronger upper jaw and larger projection of bone below the 
orbit of the eye, in pike and other fishes of prey, supposes 
that the use of it is to strengthen the fulcrum of the lever 
on which the lower jaw moves, so as to afford the means of 
greater strength to the whole muscular apparatus, by meam 
of which the fish seizes its prey. May not, however, the 
projection of bone below the orbit of the eye be also in- 
tended to protect that orgnn from iojoiy during the Tiolent.g 
darts the pike is often obliged to make in order to si" 
prey amongst stones, roots of trees, &c. ? 

The rapid growth of some fish is very extraordinary. The J 
pike increase at the rate of at least four pounds a year : and I 
SHlmon eiill faster. Grilse of from two and a half to three ' 
pounds' weight have been sent to the London markets i; 
the month of May. the spawn from which they came having 
only been deposited in the preceding October or November, 
and the ova taking three months of that time to quicken; 
and a grilse which weighed six pounds in February, after| 
spawning, has, on its return from the sea in September^ J 
Imuti found to weigh thirteen pounds, 

Finli are very partial to certain places. A gentleman, 

well known aa an old Thames fisherman, has for several 

yearn past been in the habit of marking certain fish which 

cauglit, Uking them several miles up the ri 

of his boat, and then taming them loose. 





iequeotly catches them a second and a third time, iu tha 
I place where they were originally takeu. I have 
m a pike haunt the same spot under a tree during a 
imer, and salmon are supposed to return iu all 
le river where they were bred ; the fact at least, 
I they frequently do so after their migration to the sea, 
s been Bstablisbed beyond a doubt. 
The attachment of a salmon to its native streams, like 
that of young pigeons to their first dove-cot, is well known, 
and also the exertions it will make t^ surmount weirs and 
waterfalls, to reach it on reluming from the sea. Mr. 
Fraser suggests that the flsh may possibly be guided by 
the particular smeil of the river ; and he does not think 
they go far from land, nor beyond the deep dells or valleys 
that ore known to be on each side of the Bpa^vning ground 
resorted to by herrings ; nor does he believe that salmon 
migrate to any great distance from their native rivers. 

1 have already mentioned the few obaervarioiia I was 
able to make on some Esh 1 kept in a clear stream which' 
ran thmugh my garden. I will now give an account pub- 
[jfished by Mr. Neil, in the ' Scots Magazine,' of some sea- 
pah kept in a small pond into which sea-water could be in- 
rodaced. This pond was from time to time replenished 
iv-ith fish. The following fishes were in it : — 

' 1. Gad. — They were lively, and caught greedily at 
Bhell-6sh which were thrown into the pond, They kept 
chiefly, however, in the deep water, aud, after approaching 
with B, circular sweep, and making a snatch at the prey, 
descended out of sight to devour it. 

' ii. Haddock. — These, contrary to eipectationa, were 
|]bund to be the tamest fishes in the pond. At ebb tide 
e to the inner mat^n, and ate limpets fram the 
ind of a little boy, the son of a keeper. They appeared 
i, and rather sickly. 

. Coaljish. — Some of these were of a large size, exceed- 
u dimensions the largest cod in the pond. They vr 
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bold and familiar, Boating about alowlj and mtyestically, 
e food was (brown to tbetn; this tbey seized vora- 
ciously, whether it consisted of Bhell-fisli or ship biscuit. 
They also would occasionally approach the margin, and 
take their food from the keeper's hand. 

' 4. Whiting. — These were scarce in the pond, and veiyshy.' 

'5. PoHocfc.— This was pretty common, and has beenj 
found to answer well as a pond fish. 

Imon.^-lhia was the wildest and quickest 
motions of all the inhsbitants. When a muscle or lim| 
freed from the shell, was thrown on the surface of thi 
water, the salmon very often durted forward and took tl 
prey from all competitors, disappearing with a sudden jerlti 
and turn of the boily. 

' 7. Flat fish or flounders, of two aorta, were also 
pond, but they naturally kept at the bottom, and wi 
seen. 

' The food given to the fishes cousiated chiefly of Hand 
eels and of shell-fish, particularly limpets and muscles. 
In the herring-fishery season, hemngs were cut in pieoes 
for this purpose. 

' It is remarkable that all the kinds of sea-fish above envfl 
merated seemed to agree very welltogether. No fighting hai^ 
ever been observed by the keeper, and seldom any chasing 
of one species by another. None of the fish ever bred." 

Dr. Fleming has remarked that, when a salt-water Gsfa is 
put into fresh water, its motions speedily become irregular, 
its respiration appears to be affected, and, unless released, 
it soon dies, and that the same consequences follow when 
a fresh-water fish is suddenly immersed in salt water. 

This is not, however, the case with all fish. A cod 
will not only live, but thrive well, in fresh water, if pro-' 
perly fed ; and fresh-water trout have also been taken itk' 
' 1 a healthy state. 

The following Table will show the different degrees 
^fecuudily in several kinds of fish. 
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Dr. Wm. Hamilton, in his description of the coast of 
Antrim, observes that the ahundanco of fish taken in 
the rivers of the north of Ireland may in some measure be 
inferred from the fact, that UOO aalmon have beeu taken 
in the river Bann at one hanling of the net; and, what is 
almost equally remaikable, nearly one thousand were 
tught at the succeeding haul. He adds, ' Now that I am 
the subject of fishing, let me tell you of an amusing 
letance of sagacity which I had an opportunity of seeing 
short time ago, in a water-dog of this country, which had 
ne a most excellent fisher. 

n riding from Portmah to the Giant's Causeway with 
company, we had occasion to ford the river Bush, near 



le sea ; and, as the fishermen were going to haul their net, 
ipped to see their success. As soon as the dog per- 
[fleived the men to move, he iastantly ran down the river 
of his own accord, and took post iu the middle of it, on 
some shallows, where he could occasionally run or swim, 
and in this position he placed himself with all the eagerness 
[•ud attention so strongly observable in a pointer dog nbioh 
his gami. We were for some time at a loss to appre- 
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hend his acheme, but tbe event aoon aatisfied us, and amplyl 
justified the prudence of the animal; for the fish, wheiy 
they feel the net, always endeavour to make directly oi 
Bea. Accordingly one of the salmon, escaping from the 
net, rushed down the stream with great velocity, towards 
the ford, where the dog stood to receive him at an advan- 
tage. A very diverting ohaae now commenced, in which, y 
from the shallowness of the water, we could discern tUeiH 
nhole track of the fiah, with all its rapid turnings and wind-'9 
ings. Aftera smart pursuit, the dog found himself left con-J 
siderabl J hehind, in consequence of the water deepening, hfm 
whioh he had been reduced to the necessity of swimmingiB 
But, instead of following his desperate game any longer, h.9 ^ 
readily gave it over, and ran with all his speed directly down 
the river, till he was sure of being again to seaward of the 
ealmon, where he took post as before in his pointer's atti- 
tude. Here the fish a second time met him, and a fresh ^ 
pursuit ensued; in which, after various attempts, the sal' 
mon at last made its way out to sea, notwithstanding aH 
tbe ingenious and vigorous exertions of it 

■ Though the dog did not succeed at this time, yet I wai' 
informed that it was no unusual thing for him to run 
his game ; and the fiahermen assured me that he n 
very great advantage to them, by turning the salmi 
wards the net. 

' During the whole of the chase, this sagacious animal 
seemed plainly to have two objects in view : one, to seiztf 
his game, if possible ; and the other, to drive it towardt 
the net when the former failed.' 

It is somewhat unaccountable, that mankind should li 
with so TDUoh horror and disgust on any remote sii 
tude which some of the brute creation bear to the hamai 
person and features, and yet dwell with pleasure on mud 
' approaches toward what they ibinJt is their prerog* 

ve iacuhy of reason. Perhaps it may be, that a conscioni 
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nem of decided superiority in the latter ease makes as ob- 
serve the ingetiuity of animals, without any fear of rivalahlp. 

The return of ealmon to their natiye streams ia one of 
the most curious facta in Natural History. Indeed we may 
trace in them the eame extraordinary instinct aa ia pos- 
sessed by migratory birds ; some of whom, even soon after 
quitting the nest, wander to far distant climes, where ihey 
meet with the food congenial to their nature, and at the 
fitting Beaaott return to their former locality. So is it wiih 
Ihe sahaon. They leave the fresh-wiiter river, little insig- 
nificant fish, not weighing perliaps more tbnu one or two 
ounces, enter the vast ocean of salt water, traverse it to an 
extent of which we are ignorant, and in the course of a few 
months return to the very same river from which they had 
previously migrated. In their varions wanderings they 
must be subject to bo preyed upon by many enemies. In 
order, however, to moke up for these casualties, their fe- 
cundi^ is immense, thus showing the hounty of Providence 
in preserving to us a fish of such important use. 

Mr. Darid Babiogton, the Law Agent of the Royal Irish 
Society, Bays, that ' Salmon spawn is generally lodged in 
shallow streams or creeks iu smiiU rivers, in the harvest 
season. It is lightly covered with gravel by the mother 
fish, as they are called, and continues there till the months 
of March, April, and May following, wlien it vivifies sooner 
or later according to the heat or coolness of the season, and 
to the quantity of covering that may have been put npon 
it, and which is frequently increased or diminished by the 
winter floods. Almost as soon ea they are able to enim, the 
young brood begin to make theii way to the sea, where their 
growth is 80 rapid, that although when they pass to the sea 
they may not weigh more than one or two ounces, they are 
found to return in July and August into the fresh water, 
grown tfl the enormous weight of from four to ten pounds. 
It ia equally remarkable of this species of fisfa, that it al- 
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ways endeavours to return into the same river it was spcinned 
which facte of growth and propensity to return to their 
native rivers ate ascertained beyond a doubt by a practice 
that I haee frequently assisted in, of taking up the fry in iti 
paisage to the tea, in different riven remote from each other, 
vieigking and marking them hy the introduction of threads of 
silk into the fins, cutting the fins in different ways and the 
I(^e, Bud entering down the respective weights and marks of 
each in a book, and afterwards catching and weighing ihem 
on their return. No instance was ever found of the fry taken 
up and marked in one river, being caught in another.' 

Mr, Babington says that ' the eel tribe perform i 
functions in the very contrary way, and their history it 
60 well understood. They spawn in the sea ; and the fry, 
when not more than from one-eighth to one-fourth of an 
inch long, nor thicker than the hair of a horse's mane, make 
their way into the fresh waters in the summer months, and 
return to the sea full grown the following year, fr 
it is concBired they never come back. 

' Salmon are always taken in their passage fr 
to fresh water, and eels in their passage from fresh watw 

What has been here quoted respecting eels proves 
propensity of these fish to go to the sea or brackish wat^ 
to deposit their spawn. It also agrees ^th the remark 
of an old fisherman that ' large eels have as strong 
clination to go down the stream as young eels have to 
wander up ' 

GKATITUDF, OF ANIMALS. 

It is impossible to view the cheerfulness and happiness 
of animals and birds without pleasure. The latter, espe- 
cially, appear to enjoy themselves during the fine wea- 
I ther in spring and summer with a degree of hilarity \ 
i ia absolutely enviable. It is astonishing how much 
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might do, where he so disposed, to lessen the misery of 
those creatures which are given to him for food, or other 
uaeE. or for adding to his pleaaarea. Instead of which, he 
often exercises a degree of wanton tyranny and cruelly OTer 
them, which cannot be too much deprecated, and for which, 
no doubt, he will be held accountable. Animala are eo 
capable of showing grautnde and affection to those who 
have been kind to them, that I never see them subjected 
to ill treatment without feeling the utmost abhorrence of 
those who are inflicting it ; and I know many persous, who, 
like myself, take a pleasure in seeing all the animals about 
them appear hiippy and contented. Cows will show their 
pleasure at seeing those mho have been kind to them, by 
moving their ears gently, ai.J cutting out their wet noses. 
My old horse rests his head on the ^'aie with great compla- 
cency when he sees me coming, expecting to receive an 
apple or a piece of bread. I should eveu be sorry to see 
mj poultry and pigs get out of my nay with any symptoms 

The following anecdotes will show the gratitude of aui- 
mala and their recollection of kindness showu to them. A 
young lady in my neighbourhood brought up a calf whose 
mother had died soon after it was born. She made a pet 
of it ; but, when it became an heifer, for some reason it 
was parted with, and she lost sight of it for about two 
years. At the end of that time, as she was walking vrith 
a friend in a lane, she met some cows, when one of them 
left the herd and came up to her, showing evident symp- 
toms of pleasure in seeing her. She immediately knew 
and patted her old acquaintance, who, after being satis&ed 
by these marks of her favour that the recognition was mu- 
tual, quietly turned away and Joined her companions. 

An instance of the same grateful recognition occurred in 
the case of a lion in the Tower of London, This animal, 
when very young, became the property of a gentleman. 
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who treated it kindly, kept it some lime with him abro(Ml,.W 
and, on his return to England, brought it over with him; fl 
when, not kuowing what else to do with it, he sent it to -^ 
the Tower. Here it became eittremely fierce, and was al- 
ways mentioned by the keeper as an unlameable animal. 
At the end of two or three years the gentleman called at 
the Tower to visit his old acquaintance, who immediately _ 
recognised him, and upon bis being admitted inio bis cags J 
showed the strongest symptoma of pleasure at again seeingil 
his former master, | 

Various instances have also been related of the affection 
of dogs for their masters, refusing even to leave their 
bodies amidst the din and slaughter of battle. These anec- 

I dotes ought to operate in favour of the whole animal crea- 
tion, and where we cannot befriend tbem we ought, at 
least, to abstain trom any unnecessary iuSiction of pain. 
The sagacity and recollectioQ of past events, in some _ 
animals, is vory surprising. A shepherd, employed itfj 
bring up some mountain sheep from Westmorland, took-fl 
with bim a young sheep-dog who had never made thcfl 
journey before, and, from his assiBtant being ignorant dcU 
the ground, the man experienced great difficulty in having! 
the flock stopped at the various roads and lanes. Next j 

■ year this shepherd, accompanied by the same dog. brought 
up another flock. On being questioned how he had got 
on, he said, much better than the year before, as his dog 
now knew the road, and had kept the sheep from goiiig up ■ 
any of the lanes or turnings, which had given bim so i 
trouble on bis former journey. The distance was no 
than four hundred miles. 

A dog never again came near a gentleman of n 
quaintance, who had been in the habit of feeding hin 

<nce offered him an oyster-shell instead of meat.^ 



THE PARM-YABD. 

Pigs are very impatient of cold or wet, and it has often 
amiised me to watch the care they take to guard agMnat 
them. They will collect straw in their mouths and carry 
it under a shed in the yard, and seem to invite their oom- 
paniona, who are not so employed, to assist in the task : 
and, as the evening draws to a close, all will nestle to- 
gether, after a previous etruggle for the warmest berth, ge- 
nerally lying head to tail, probably from having found out 
that they are less liable to quarrel while in this position. 

Virgil has noticed this propensity of the pig to collect 
straw for its bed, in enumerating the signs of settled fine 
weather — 

»' Non ore eolutoa 
At nebuls: nuigiB ima petunt, compoqus reoumbmit.' 
' Nor sown unclean are niiniifH! to provide 
Their DeBtling beds of vi/mth-collecUd straw.' 

In hot weather pigs cover themselves with mud, pro- 
tably for the purpose of getting rid of vermin or keeping 
off flies, as savages in hot climates cover themselves with 
grease, Im., for the same purpose ; and, accordiug to Bruce, 
as the elephant and rhinoceros do for protection against a 
fly, of which they have a great dread; or perhaps it is done 
by way of cleansing their scrofulous skins. They are per- 
fectly aware of an approaching change in the weather, whea 
they may often be observed leaving a field where they had 
previously been quietly feeding, and running to theirsties at 
full speed, making a great outcry the whole of the way. If 
they hear one of their companions in distress, they not only 
show sympathy for him, but endeavour to assist him to the 
utmost of their power; and such is the affection of a sow 
for her young, that there is some little danger in depriving 
her of one of them. 

I take great delight in observing the habits of the ani- 
mals in my farm-yard. The old gander watches the sitf ■ 
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Hen tnrkejB are doU, and seem less capable of enjoj- 
ment than an; birds I know. I have watched them 
Blretchirig ont their necks, and stupidly looking for a quar- 
ter of nn hour together at a small tuft of grassy making 
short, low cries all the time. On going up to examine 
what occasioned this, I have found a toad or frog concealed 
in the grass. Curiosity, more than fear, appeared to have 
ittmcted the turkeys to the spot They are bad mothers, 
and frequently trample on their young, appearing to diB>^ 
regard its cries. Unlike the hen, they do not take 
trouble ID procuring food for their brood. Ducks are 
prodigious bustle wlien they quit their nest for food, and 
make ft great outcry when the drake conies up to greet 
their arrival again in the poultry-yard. They ruu into the 
pond, flap their win^, and then come out, and are very 
clamorous till food is brought them. The young ducks, as 
soon as they are hatched, take to tbe water and dart after 
flics with the greatest activity. It always pains me to see 
the anxiety and misery of a ben who has hatched ducks 
inHteod of her natural progeny. When they take to the 
water, she is in a perfect agony, runniog round the brink of 
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in. A friend of miiie observfid a remarkable instance 
of the degree to which this tiatural apprehension taay 
be overcome by the hen. A hen, who had reared three 
broods of ducks in three successive years, became habi- 
tuated to their taking to the water, and would flv to a 
large stone in the middle of the pond, and g^uietly and con- 
tentedly watcb her brood as they swam about it. The 
fourth year she hatched her own eggs, and finding that her 
chickens did not take to the water as the ducklings had 
done, ahe llew to the stone in the pond, and called them 
to her with the utmost eagerness. This recollection of 
tlic habits of her farmer charge is not a little curious. 

LOVE OF ANIM.^LS FOR TnEIR YOONG. 

I BATE always great pleasure in seeing the affection 
wiiioh animals have for their offspring, and which some- 
times shows itself in an extraordinary manner. A heu 
who has hatched young ducks will follow them iu her agony 
into the water, and will even sacrifice her life to preserve 
the lives of her chickens ; and whoever has seen a d;ig 
break into a covey of young partridges will have had one 
of the strongest proofs which exists of the force of natural 
affection. The following is a striking instance of paren- 
tal attachment in a bird. A gentleman had directed a 
waggon to he packed with sundry hampere and boxes, in- 
tending to send it to Worthing, where he himself was 
going. For some reason his journey was delayed : and ha 
therefore directed that the waggou should be placed iu a 
shed in his yard, packed as it was, till it should be conve- 
nient for him to send it off. While it was in the shed, a 
pair of robins built their nest among some straw in it, and 
had hatched their young just before it was sent aivay. 
One of the old birds instead of being frightened asray by 
the motion of the waggon, only left its nest from time to 
Ume for the purpose of flying to the nearest hedge for food 
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for its young; and tlius alternately aSbrdiDg warmth an^^f 
nouriahtnent to them, it arrived at Worthing. The affec- S 
tioQ of this bird btLviog been observed by the waggoner, fl 
he took care in unloading not to disturb the robiu'a nest; 
and the robin and ita young ones returned in safety ta 
Walton Heath, being the place from whence they had set 
out, the distance travelled not being less than one hundred 
milea. Whether it was the male or female robin which 
kept with the waggon I have not been able to aacerlain, 

»but most probably the latter ; for what will not a mother's 
love and a mother's tenderness induce her to do ? 
Fishing the other day in Hampton Court Park, I dis- 
turbed a moor-hen who had just hatched. Her anxiety and 
manceuvres to draw away her young were singularly interest- 
ing. She would go a short distance, utter a cry, return, 
and seemed to point out the way for her brood to follow. 
Having driven her away, that I might have a better oppor- 
tunity of watching her youug ones, she never ceased calling 
to them, and at length they made towards her, skulking 

» amongst the rushes, till they got to the other side of the 
pond. They had only just left the shell, and had probably 
never heard the cry of their mother before. I 

If you go near the nest of a lapwing, one of the old birds 1 
will fly close to you, and try to drawyou from the nest. I 
have seen my dog almost struck by one of these birds as aha 
flew past him : and they seem quite to forget their own | 
danger in the endeavour to preserve their offspring. It ia 
eaid that, when a hind hears the hounds, she will allow her- 
aeif to be hunted, in order to lead them away from her fawns. 
In the Boyal Parka I have observed a doe come up to a 
dog, who has approached the lair where her fawn was con- 
cealed, and putting her feet together she has made a spring, 
and, alighting upon him, has either maimed or killed him. 
k friend of mine was walking in Hagley Park, Worcester^ 
, when the diacharge of a gun reverberated through the 
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. Soon afterwards atleeding fawn bounded bj.fullowed 
by the keeper's hound, and in close pursuit of the hound 
came a doe, the dam of the wounded fawn. Loss of hlood so 
weakened the poor fawn, that the dog soon brought it to the 
ground. The doe.losing all her natural timidity in atfection 
for her offspring, attacked the bound with the utmost fero- 
city, uor did the interference of the keeper intimidato her. 
The man terminated the sufTerings of the fawn with hia knife, 
and carried it from the place : and when the dam, as if agi- 
tated hy excessive grief, had surveyed the pool of hlood, she 
followed the dead fawn and its destroyers, uttering a tremu- 
lous cry of maternal distress. This cry I often hear during 
the season for killing faniis, and it is one of peculiar agony, 

A cow was driven from Bushy Park and sold iu Smith- 
field Market, her calf heing left at the head-keepor's yard 
in the park. Early the next morning, this cow was found 
at the gate of the yard, Laving made her way through all 
the ititricftciea and impediments of London, and traversed 
twelve miles of road in order to get to her calf again. She 
must alao have watched the opportunity when the park 
gales were open to get through them. 

A gentleman who had resided for several years in New 
South Wales related the following circumstance, which he 
assured me he had frequently witneaseJ while hunting the 
kangaroo: it furnishes a strong proof of the affection of that 
animal forher young, even when herown life has been placed 
in the most imminent danger. He informed me tbat, when 
a female kangaroo baa been hard pressed by dogs, he has 
seen her, while she has been making her bounds, put her 
fore- paws into her pouch, take a young one from it, and then 
throw it aa far on one side as she possibly could out of the 
way of the dogs. But for this mauceuvre her own life and 
that of heryoung one would have been sacrificed. By getting 
rid of the latter, she has frequently effected her escape, and 
probably returned afterwards to seek for her of&pring. 

»^ 11 
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Sqch is the jealous eart whicb A cat showa for bar 
ld<t£Q3, that I have known one to remove a nhole litter 
to the leads at the top of a house a^r they h&A been 
handled by a stranger, thoogfa she had prerioualy allowed 
every inmate of the lioDse to touch them. 

It has been most beautifully and protidetitially ordered 
that the process of suckliug yoang is as pleasurable to the 
parent animal as it is essentia] to the support of the yooDg. 
It b probably from a deficiency in the flow of milk that ws 
Bometimes hear of animals destroying their progeny. Where 
there ia a redundancy of it, and a painful sensation ia pro- 
duced, animals will allow the young of almost any other 
species to suck them. Thus a panther has been nourished 
hy a bitch, and a puppy by a cat whicK had been deprived 
of her kittens. As the mammie of animals become patnfiil I 
vben over distended with milk, they are reminded of their 1 
helpless young, and are thus led to visit them periodically 
at Uiose times nhen sustenance is necessary for them. 

The following fact conuected with thissubject is too curious 
lobe omitted. It may excite a doubt in the minds of many 
persons, but it was so frequently witnessed by those on whose 
veracityicandepend, that I have 110 hesitation in relatingit. 

A cat belonging to Mr. Smiib, the respectable bailiff and 
agent of the Earl of Lucan, at Laleham, is in tlie constant 
habit of taking her place on the rug before the parlour fire. 
She hod been deprived of all her litter of kittens but one, 
and her miik probably incommoded her, I mention this in 
order to account in some degree for the following circum- 
the family were seated round the 
e make its way from the cupboard 
ilace, and lay itself down on the 
itten would do when she is going 
and afraid of disturb- 
grown, 1 



stance. One evening, e 

fire, they observed a moi 

which was near the fire 
i Btomucb C' the cat, as a 
[ to suck. Surprised at what theyst 
1 appeared 1 



not immediately ascertain whether it was in the act o 
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Bucking or not. After reraainiog with the cat aconsiderabla 
length of time, it returned to the cupboard. These visits 
were repeated on several other occaaions, and were witnessed 
by many persons. The cat not only appeared to expect the 
mouse, but uttered that sort of greeting purr, whicii tbe 
animal is bo well known to make use of when she is visited 
by her kitten. The mouse had every appearance of being 
in ibe act of sucking the cat, but such was its vigilance 
that it retreated as soon as a band was put out to lake it 
up. When the cat, after being absent, returned to the 
room, her greeting call was made, and the mouse came to 
her. The attachment which existed between these two 
incongruous animals could not be mistaken, and it lasted 
some time. The faie of the mouse, like that of most pets, 
was a melancholy one. During the absence of its nurse, a 
etrange cat came into the room. The poor mouse, mis- 
taking her for its old friend and protectress, ran out to 
meet her, and was immediately seized and slain before it 
could be rescued from her clutches. The grief of the 
foster-mother was extreme. On returning to the parlour 
she made her usual call, but no mouse came to meet her. 
She was restless and uneasy, went mewing about the 
house, and showed her distress in the most marked manner. 
What rendered the anecdote I have been relating the 
more extraordiuary is the fact of the cat being an excellent 
mouser, and that, during the time she was showing so 
much fondness for this particular mouse, she was preying 
upon others with the utmost avidity. 

A gentleman, now residing in Susses, had a cat which 
showed the greatest attachment for a young blackbird, 
wbicli was given to her by a stable boy for food a day or 
two after she had been deprived of her kittens. She 
tended it with the greatest care ; they became inseparable 
companions, and no mother could show a greater fondness 
for her own offspring than she did for the bird. Thia 
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incongruity of attachment in animals will generally be 
found to aj-iee either from the feelings of natural affection 
which ever; mother is possessed of, or else from that love 
of Bociabilitj and dislike of being alone, which is possessed 
more or leas by every created being. 

The following is, perhaps, a still more extroordkiary in- 
stance of the affection which one animal entertained for 
another, not of its own species. Mr. Edwards, Lord Jersey's 
trainer at Newmarket, bad the care of his Lordship's cele- 
brated horse Glencoe, and a great affection eitiated between 
Gleucoe and a large Newfoundland dog of Mr. Edwards'. 
The dog lived in the stable with the horse, and fullowed 
him when be was taken out to exercise. While this frieod- 
ehip existed, Glencoe was parted with. The dog was in- 
consolable, refused to eat. and it was supposed would have 
died. On being brought from the stable by his master into 
bia sitting-room, which had several portraits of horses hung 
against the wall, and that of Glencoe amongst the rest, the 
dog fixed his eyes on the likeness of his late companion. 
At lirst he began to wag bis toil gently, but at last showed 
the greatest eicesB of joy. jumped up to the picture, and it , 
was evident that be had discovered the likeness of his absent 
friend. This anecdote may be thought extraordinary, bat 
the celebrated Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, mentions 
one almost similar to it. He says that, when be was one day 
visiting Sir Godfrey Kneller at his country seat at Whitton, 
near Hounslaw. he carried him into his summer-house. where 
there was a whole-length picture of Lady Kneller. which 
was much damaged and scratched at the bottom. Upon the 
Bishop's expressing a curiosity to know how it became so 
irijured. Sir Godfrey said it was owing to a favourite dog of 
Xiady Kneller's, who, baring been accustomed to lie in her 
[lap, scratched the picture in that manner in order to ba 
p. Tliia made the Bishop mention that Zeuxis had 
a bunch of grapes upon a boys head so oatunillf 



that a bird pecked at them. Sir Godfrey answered " that 
if the boy bad been paiated bb well as the grapes, the bird 
would not have ventured ta peck at them." 

Those agreeable naturalists, Messrs, Kirby and Spence, 
assert that insects are capable of feeling quite as much at- 
tachment to their oiTspring as the largest quadruped, 
will undergo as severe privatiociB in nourishing tbem, ex- 
pose themselves to as great risk ia defending tliem, and, 
in the very approach of death, eihibit as much anxiety for 
their preservation. I had an instance of this the other day 
le case of a spider, and I watched its whole proceeding 
infinite gratification. I found its nest in the under 
of the broad leaf of the striped garden-grass. It waa 
covered with a thiek sort of silky web or cocoon with an 
opening to enable the spider to go in and out. On taking 
off the covering, which consisted of two different layers, I 
found a deposit of eggs closely packed together, and the 
whole collection was about the size of a large pea. Having 
completely exposed the eggs, I put the spider and the part 
of the leaf, to which the eggs were attached, unde 
In turning down the glass, the spider was at the upper part 
of it, but she no sooner perceived her eggs than s' 
them with the greatest eagerness — covered them as much 
B8 she was able with her body, sensible, no doubt, how 
necessary warmth wbs for them — and soon began to spin 
another silky weh over them. Nothing seemed capable of 
disturbing her during this process, and there was no mis- 
taking the affection which prompted her. This she showed 
in another remarkable way. I had placed the portion of 
striped grass, which was nearly two inches in length, and 
about three-quarters of an inch in breadth, upou a marble 
mantelpieGB in my sitting-room. One of the first operations 
of the spider, as I said before, was to cover her eggs with a, 
She next proceeded to fix one of her threads to the 

iper part of the glass which confined her, and carried it 
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to the further end of the piece of grass, and in a abort dmft 
had succeeded in raising it up and fixing it perpendicularly, 
working ber threads from the sides of the glass, to the top 
and sides of the piece of grass. Her motive in doing this 
WHS obvious. She not only rendered the object of her care 
more secure than it would have been had it remained £at 
on tbe marble, but she was probably aware that the cold 
from the marble would chill her eggs, and prevent their 
arriving ut maturity : ahe therefore raised them from it in 
the manner I have described. On the evening of the fourth 
day, two of her eggs were hatched. On coming into my 
room the ues-t morning, neilher eggs nor young spiders 
mere to be seen. 1 ivus satisfied that tliey could nut bava 
made their escape, aa the edge of the glass rested on the 
marble so closely that tbe point of a needle could not be 
introduced under it. After minutely examining the spider, 
I was perfectly sure that not one of her young had attached 
itself to any part of her body, in the maiiner described by 
Mr. Kirbj.* The abdomen of the spider was however 
three times the size it had been the day previous, being v< 
much distended, and shining like the abdomenof abee whea J 
it returns to the hive loaded with honey. Those who wit-B 
Dessed the altered appearance of the spider were, like my-:f 
self, convinced that the young bad been intt^iduced ii 
abdomen. Tbe death of tbe spider soon afterwards pre* 4 
vented further observations. 

A large breed of spiders abound in the palace of Hamp- 
ton Court. They are called there 'cariiiuals,' in honour, 
I suppose, of Cardinal Wolsey. They are ful! an inch in 
length, and many of them of the thickness of a finger. 
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about two incliea long, and their body (overed 
with a thick hair. They feed chiefly on moths, as appears 
from the wings of that insect being found in great abun- 
nd amongst their webs. In running across the 
evening, when the light of a lamp or candle 
ie from their large bodies, they have been mis- 
8, and have occasioned no little alarm to some 
of the more nervous inhabitants of the palace. A doubt 
has even been raised whether tlie name of cardinal baa not 
been given to this creature from an ancient belief that the 
ghost of Wulsey haunta the place of his former glory under 
this shape. At all events, the spider is considered as a 
cariosity, and Hampton Court is the only place in which I 

The common earwig has generally a brood of young ones 
ir at tbia time of the year, and she shows the great- 
and anxiety for their safety. If she is disturbed, 
nothing can exceed her agitation. She has some means of 
collecting her young together after they bave been scat- 
tered. I have seen them fall to the ground from a height 
of two or three feet, and reassemble at the same place. 
Mr. Eirby says that ' this insect sits upon her eggs, and 
approaches the habits of the hen in the cars of her family. 
As soon as the young are hatched, they creep like a brood 
of chickens under the belly of the mother, who will sit over 
them for hours together, and shows the greatest a^tation 
rhen she is disturbed.' 
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INSECTS. 

LOVKS of natural history cannot, I think, be a bad man, 

e very study of it tends to promote a calmness and 

lity of mind favourable to the reception of grateful and 

ly thoughts of the great and beneficent Parent of the u 
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«UcfaoT«r and protect tbeirc^^ring. AninsluiOBaf tlus 
oecnmdntlHC«M<if«suid-in3p. 1 otnerred tUs animd 

flj iMckwanb and formida rctj frnqaeaHj bom the side 
of a. vindow to a grsTcI w&lk near it. After some time I 
perceiTed that she coUef ted ibe finest particles of sand from 
the uraJk, with which, under a projection of the window, she 
formed a celL Whea the cell was completed, she flew to a 
neigbboaring bosh, from whence she selected a little green 
caterpillar, which with some difGcultTahe contrived to force 
into the cell. Haviug next deposited an ^g on the cater- 
pillar, she covered ovec the top of the cell with a sort of pasta 
made of 6ne sand, sloping it so that no rain could rest opon 
it In this manDer four different cells were completed. 
After the lapse of some time the young wasps emancipated 
themselves and disappeared. There seems no reason to 
doubt but that the caterpillars which were bo curiously ii 
troduced into the cells served not only to protect the yoi 
brood &om tjx> much beat or cold, which they would hai 
been subjected to had they merely been deposited 
bottom of an empty cell, but also for food, till they were capa- 
ble of extricating themselves from their state of confinemenL 

Biuroenbach, in his Elements of Natural Uietory, states 
that an insect of the iphex genus will dig a hole in sandy 
ground, drag a large spider, or the caterpillar, of a phalana 
into it — lame it by biting off its legs — and then lay an egg 
in each hole ; bo that the larva may suck out the spinning 
fluid of the animal which the mother has buried, and in 
that way prepare itself a habitation in which to pass 
through its metamorphosis. 

The following remarks, by the same naturalist, may in^^ 
t«n»t those who have not access to bis works. 
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8 been calculated that the abdomen of the female 
^irfaile ant, n'hen about to ]&y her eggs, is two thousand Limes 
r than previous to impregnation. She can lay eighty 
thousand eggs within twenty-four hours. Insects which un- 
dergo metamorphosis are called larvse. whilst in the state 
in which tliej escape from the egg. They are mostly very 
email on their first appearance, so that a full-grown cater- 
pillar, of the willow moth for instance, is seventy-two 
thousand times heavier than when it issues from the egg. 
On the other hand, they grow with great rapidity, so that 
the maggot of the meat-fiy, at the end of twenty-four hours, 
is one hundred and fifty-five times heavier than at its birth. 
' The carrion beetle (veapilio) acenta from a distance the 
bodies of small animals, as moles, frogs, ic, and buries 
Ihem underground for the purpose of depositing its eggs. 
Six of them will buzy a mole a foot deep iu less than 

' The eyeg of inaectg are of two kinds ; the first are large 
mostly composed of thousands of facets, but 
of namerous conical points, and covered 
on the inner surface with a layer sometimes glittering, 
sometimes variegated. Those of the second kind are simpte. 
email, and vary as well in number as position. Eyes of the 
kind aeenied calculated for seeing at a distance — of the 
nd, for looking at near objects. Only a few insects 
move their eyes. 

The antenna are organs of feeling, which are of great 
importance to insects, on account of their hard, insensible 
covering, and the immobility of their eyes. They appear 
to possess their most acute feeling in the antenne, as man 
has in the tips of his fingers, and, as for the most part they 
live in darkness, supply the want of light by this contrivance. 
■ The eggs of some insects are covered with a kind of 
protect them from the destructive infiuenca of 
and other accidents.' 
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<V SWANS, PIGEONS, AND EMCS. 

It woulil, however, be an endless task if 1 were to entei 
into all the wonders of tbe insect creation. Latreille elo- 
quently saja, ' tbat the wisdom of the Creator never appears, 
admiration more than in the structure of tho 
moat minute beings, which seem to conceal themselves 
' from observation : and Almighty Power is never more 
I strikingly exhibited than in the concentration of organs 
such an atom. In giving life to this atom, and constructing 
in dimensions bo minute so many organs susceptible of 
t sensations, my admiration of the Si 
ce is much more heightened than by the contem 
[ plation of the structure of the most gigantic animala.' 



SWAS8, PIGEONS, AND EMUS. 

—the awSiD, with arched neck 

n her white wings mantling pronflly, roi 

■te with oatj feot.' — Mii.tok. 






LiviNO on the baiilta of the Thflmea, I have often been 

pleased with seeing the care taken of the young swans bj 

the parent birds. Where the stream is strong, the old 

ewan will sink herself sufficiently low to bring her bock on 

a level with the water, when the cygnets will get upon it, 

I in this manner are conveyed to the other side of the 

river, or into stiller water. Each family of swans on the 

ir has its own district; and, if the limits of that 

district are encroached upon by other swans, a vindi- 

~0Q of local rights immediately takes place, and the 

; intruders are driven away. Except in this instance, colonies 

swans appear to live in a state of the most perfect bar- 

I mony. The male is very attentive to the female, Bssists 

in mailing the nest, and, when a sudden rise of the river 

I takes place, joins her with great assiduity in raisiog the 

nest sufficiently high to prevent the eggs being chilled by 

the action of the water, though sometime 

rapid that the whole nest is washed away and destroyed I 




^H SWAKS, PIOEOMS, AND EMUS. 01 

The following instance of attachment in these birds has 
recently come under niy obserratioii. A pair of swana had 
been inseparable companions for three years, during which 
time they had reared three broods of cygnets; Va.h autuma 
the male was killed, and since that time the female has 
separated herself from all society with her oivn species; 
and though, at the time I am writing (the end of March), 
the breeding aeasnn for swans is far advanced, she remains 
in the same state of seclusion, resisting the addresses of a 
male swan, who has been making advsnoes towards forming 
an acquaintance with her, either driving him away, or flying 
from him whenever he ooniea near ber. How long she will con- 
tinue in this state of widowhood t know not, but at present it is 
quite evident that sbe has not forgotten her former partner. 

This reminds meofacircumstance which lately happened 
at Chalk Farm, near Hampton. A man, set to watchaBeld 
of peas which had been much preyed upon by pigeons, shot 
an old cock pigeon which had long been an inhabitant ot 
the farm. Kis mate, around whom he had for many a year 
cooed, whom be bad nourished from hia own crop, and had 
assisted in rearing numerous young ones.immedialely settled 
on the ground by hia side, and showed her grief in the most 
expressive manner. The labourer took up the dead bird, 
and tied it to a short stake, thinking that it would frighten 
away the other depredators. In this situation, however, the 
widow did not forsake her deceased husband, but continued, 
day after day. walking slowly round the slick. The kind- 
hearted wife of the bailiff of the farm at last heard of the 
circumstance, and immediately went to afford what relief 
she could to the poor burd. She told me that, on arriving 
at the spot, she found the hen bird much exhausted, and 
that she had made a circular beaten track round the dead 
pigeon, making now and then a little spring towards him. 
On the removal of the dead bird, the hen returned to th£ 
doTB-cole. 
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■:03' THE TOAD. 

The only instance 1 have met wilh, in which the hnt- 
bird has not the chief care in hatching and 
the young, is in the cose of the emus at the farm helonging 
to the Zoological Society near Kingston. A pair of these 
birds have now five healthy young ones. The female 
different times dropped nine egga in various places in t 
pen in which she was confined. These were collected 
one place by the male, who rolled them along gently and 
carefully with his beak. He then set upon them himself, 
and continued tu do so with the utmost assiduity for 
weeks, during which time the female never took his placa^i 
nor was he ever observed to leave tbe nest. When tlie 
young were hatched, he alone took charge of them, aa< 
has continued to do so ever since, the female not appearii 
to notice tbem in any way. On reading this 
many persons would suppose that the female em 
possessed of that natural affection for its young which other 
birds have. In order to rescue it from this supposition, I 
will mention that a female emu belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chiswick lately laid some eggs; and, as there 
ffBs no male bird, she collected them together herself, 
sat upon them. 
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THE TOAD. 

i years ago getting up into a mulberry- 
the fork of the two main branches 

ibedded in the bark of the tree, which 
much that he was quite unable to 

ibly in time be completely 
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covered over with the bark. Indeed, there si 
reason why. as the tree increased in size, tlie toad should 
not in process of time become embedded in it, as was the 
case with the end of an oak-rail that had been inserted 

an elm-tree, which stood close to a public footpoduj 

, being broken oET and grown o\ 
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}«iiig felled and sawn in two, found nearly in the centre 
of it. The two circumstances together may explain the 
curioTia fact of toada having been found alive in the middle 
of trees, by showing that, the bark having once covered 
tbem, the proceaa of growth in the tree would annually 
convey the animal nearer to the centre of it, oa happened 
Kith the piece of oak-rail ; and alao that toads, and pro- 
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n the absorptior of fluids 
infii-med by the followiug 
nto a small flower-pot, and 
)uld penetrate into it, and 

i sufficient depth, 



bably other amphibia, c 
by the skin alone. This is ci 
fact, A gentleman put a toad i 
secured it so that no insect i 
iben buried it in the ground i 
tect it from the influence of frost. At the end of twenty 
years he took it up, and found the toad increased in size, 
and apparently healthy. Dr. Townson, in his tracts od 
the respiration of the amphibia, proves, I think satisfac- 
torily, from actual experiment, that, while those animals 
Willi whose economy we are heat acquainted receive their 
principal supply of liquids by the month, the frog and sa- 
lamander tribes take in tbeirs through the skin alone ; all 
the aqueous particles being absorbed by the akin, and all 
they reject being transpired through it. He found tbat a 
frog, when placed on blotting-paper well soaked with water, 
absorbed nearly its own weight of the fluid iu the short 
time of an hour and a half! and it is believed tbat they 
never discharge it, escept when they are disturbed or pur- 
sued, and then only to lighten their bodies, and facilitate 
their escape. That the moisture thus imbibed is sufficient to 
enable some of the amphibia to exist without any other food 
cannot I think be reasonably doubted ; and, if this is admit- 
ted, the circumstance of toads being found ahve in the cen- 
tre of trees is fully accounted for. In one of the volumes 
published by the Academy of Sciences at Paris, there is an 
count of a live toad heingin the centre of an elm-tree, and 
|C another in an oak. Both trees were sound and thriving. 
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In additional proof however of what has been advance 
I may mention that the respectable proprietor of 8( 
tensive coal-mioea in StafTurdsLire informed me ih^tt hia] 
men, in working into a atralum of thick coal at a very a 
siderable depth, found what tkej called three live eels 
a Email deposit uf water in the centre of a block of coa1,4 
wbioh died as soon as they were taken out of it. As thigj 
1 may astonish the geologists, I think it right t 
n that my informant did not see the eels himself 9 
but his workmen, one would think, could have no objeotl 
in deceiving him in a matter of tiiis sort. The men called 
them eels, but tbey might poaaibiy be the genus of am- 
phibia living in dark caverns, the Proteus, of which Sir 
Humphry Davy has given an account in his ' Consolations 
in Travel.' l am not aware of any communication with 
the ejtemal world by which eels could reach the place 
where tbey vrere said to have been found. The men in 
question mode an affidavit of tbg fact before a magistrate. 
I was also informed by a most respectable clergyman and 
magistrate in that neighbourhood that two colliers came 
before him and requested to make an afGdavit of their 
baring discovered, in a large block of coal about 60 yards 
below the surface of the earth, a snake or adder, which was 
found alive on breaking the piece of coal. These mas J 
wished to make the aPSdarit, because the truth of their a 
aertion had been doubted. 1 should add that the Stafford^ 
shire colliers are a trustworthy race of men, and not givet 
to fiction. 

Another case was mentioned to me by an eminent phjil 
aieian. A wet spot bad always been observed o 
stone mantelpiece, wbich afterwards cracked at that place, 
and, upon its being taken down, a toad was found in it, 
dead ; but its death was probably owing to the want of thai 
moisture which it had been enabled to imbibe v 

1 the qiiarry, and which gradually lessened I 




e aetion of Lhe fire, as from the n 
on that part of the man lei pi ere, so 
up, there aeems but little reason 
WHS alivs at tbat time. 

There is aiao a well-autheotiMte 
P.egiaier, of a toad being found iu 



sistore wliich appeared 
(je lime after it was put 
,0 douht that the toad 

account in the Annuitl 
the middle of a large 



.ind hard stone, which had no visible aperture bj whicli it 
could get there. 

Blumeiibach, in hia Elements of Natural Hiatory, sajs 
that it is indisputable that living toads have been found iu 
Eaning through btocka of atone, trees, &c, 

I may here mention a curious circumatance in regard to 
eorae froga that had fallen down a small area which gave 
light to one of the windowaof my house; the top of which, 
being on a level with the ground, ivaa covered over with 
some iron bars through which the frogs fell. During dry 
and warmweaiher, when they could not absorb much moia- 
lure. I observed them tt appear almost torpid; but when 
it rained they became impatient of their confinement, and 
endeavoured to make their escape, which they did in the 
following manner. The wnll of the area wai about five 
feet in height, and plastered and whitewashed as smonth 
as the ceiling of a room. Upon this aurface the frogs 
soon found ihat their claws would render them liti.le or no 
assistanue; they therefore contracted their lai^e feet, bo 
as to make a hollow in the centre, and, by nieana of the 
moisture which they had imbibed in consequence of the 
rain, they contrived to produce a vacuum, so thst by the 
pressure of the air on the extended feet (in the aame v 
that we see boys take up a stone by means of a piece of 
wet leather fastened to a string) they ascended the wall 
and made their escape. This circumatanco occurred fre- 
quently. 

~ is a curious fact, that toada are so numerous in i 
id of Jersey, that they have become a term of reproach 
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to its inhabitants, the word ■Crapaud ' being frequently sfi' 
plied to tlii'iu ; while in the neighbouring island of G 

ot a toad is to be found, though they have frequently 
been im]iorteil. Indeed, certain other islands have alwaj 
been privileged in thia respect, Ireland is free from 

Jioua animals, of course by the aid of St. Patrick 
In oldeu limes the same was affirmed of Crete, the birth* 
place of Jupiter. The Isle of Man ia said also to be frea 
from venomous creatures. The Mauritius, and I believe 
e of the Balearic Islands, enjoy the same immunity. 
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' The floako, renow'd in oil hia speckled pride 
Of poinpoas youth, has cit^t hiB eJuugli luide; 
And ia hifl summer iisery rolia along 

When I was lately at Brighton, I met with a mar 
employed himself in summer in catching adders, the fat of 
which he preserved and sold as a sovereign remedy forf 
hurts end swellings ; and some other parts of the aotiruu 
went to the apothecaries to be used in their materia medics, 
In catching them this man used a forlied stick and 
ehorter one. With the first he pinned the adder to tM 
ground, and killed it with the other. He was accorapanii 
by a dog, who bunted for these animals ; and who. wh( 
he had found one, conirived generally to seize it by tha 
middle. And shake it with so moeh rapidity against thj 
sides of his head, that not one adder in a hundred bad 
time to bite him before he killed it. His owner, however, 
informed me that when this happened his head instantly 
swelled, but the swelling was almost as quickly rei 
by rubbing it with some of the fat of adders, which he »i 
ways carried about with him for the purpose. Twenty-fim 
adders yielded about half a pound weight of fat. Thi 
teed on worms, mice, frogs, and young birds; and it woti 




Mt, Wore tha winter aeta in, they quit iha 
open downs, where they are found in aunmier, for the 
neighbouring woods ; as a labouring man told me lie 
had found nearly sixty of them clustered together in a 
torpid state, while grubbing up an old tree in one of Lord 
Chichester's woods. They will, however, hybemize (if I 
may use the word) with the common snake and the slower 
blind worm,* each of these having been found in close 
company with some vipers in a torpid state, on diggiug a 
drain in the grounds of Burwood Park, at Walton-ou- 
Thiimes, a short time ago. The viper-catcher whom I met 
with near Brighton assured me that he had frequently seen 
the joung vipers take refuge in the inside of their mother 
by running into her mouth, which she opens for that pur- 
pose when danger is apprehended. He also asserted that 
they are produced olive, the ova being hatched in the in- 
side of the mother, from which they probably creep, as 
ibey must do at a mora advanced state, after they have 
made it their place of refuge. f He said that, by letting 
vipers bite a piece of rag, and then suddenly snatching it 
from their mouth, he easily extracted the fangs, and that 
he then frequently put the animals between his shirt and 
skin, and bronght them away alive. 

Snakes are easily tamed, an instance of which is men- 
tioned in Mr, White's Naturalists' Calendar ; and there is 
a stuffed specimen of a snake now in the Zoological 
Museum, which when alive was peri'ectly tame, and had 
been eleven years in the possession of the gentleman who 

to go in Hotcli 



t This mode of partnrilion stated by the vipor-oatohar is Kbi 
■cppoaed to bfl a viug&r error. Uq Biwined, however, very conliae 
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presented it to that society, and to whom it showed a 
strong attachment. Eton hoys have always been great 
tamers of snakes, and many school anecdotes are current 
of the attachment of these reptiles to their owners. 

Snakes, unlike the viper, are oviparous, and their eggs 
are linked together in a sort of chain, and are each about as 
big as a large marble. They feed on frogs, mice, certain 
insects, and also on young birds. It is supposed by some 
people that they destroy the eggs of partridges and phea- 
sants , and for this reason many gamekeepers make a point 
of killing them. Snakes have sometimes been found on the 
branches of trees, which they have contrived to ascend in 
search of young birds. A person lately informed me that 
he had found one in that situation. A snake has been seen 
to swallow a newly-hatched chicken; and I once observed 
one in the act of attempting to swallow a full-grown frog. 
I was attracted to the spot by the cries of the latter, which 
were very loud and piteous. The snake made great e£fort8 
to get the frog down his throat, which he at last succeeded 
in doing. If trampled upon, a snake which has just 
swallowed a frog will at once eject it. 

The fact of snakes annually casting their skin or slough 
is very curious. I have found the slough of one twisted 
among some young quicksets in a hedge-row, and appearing 
perfectly fresh. The circumstance of the cast-off skin being 
twisted in the way I have found it amongst some twigs, 
seems to prove that the snake had not been able to rid him- 
self of it without having recourse to something not very 
pliable, which would assist her in the operation, although 
Mr. White says that he had found the slough in a field near 
a hedge. His account is as follows :— * About the middle 
of September we found in a field, near a hedge, the slough 
of a large snake, which seemed to have been newly cast. 
From circumstances it appeared to have been drawn off 
backward, Uke a stocking or woman's glove. Not only the 
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nhole skin, but the scales from the very eyes were peeled 
off, and appeared in the head of the sluugli like a pair of 
efiotAcles. The reptile, at the time of changing his coat, 
haa entangled himself intricately in the gross and neeils : 
so that the friction of ilie stalks and blades might promote 
this curious shifting of his exuviie. 



Casta oir bis vegture in the cbaray bmke.' 

'It would he B. moat entertaining sight could a person bo 
an eye-witness to such a feat, and see the snake in the act 
of changing his garment. As the convexity of the eyes in 
the slough is uow inward, that circumstance alone is a proof 
that the skin has been turned; not to mention that now the 
present inside is much darker than the outer. If you look 
through the scales of the snake's eyes from the concave side, 
viz. aa the reptile used them, tlieylessen objects much. Tbua 
it appears, from whiit has been said, that snakes crawl out 
of the mouth of their own sloughs, and quit the tail part 
last, just as eels are skinned by a cookmaid. While the 
scales of the eyes are groiving loose, and a new skin is 
forming, the creature in appearance must be blind, and 
feel Itself in a very awkward and uneasy situation.' 

BIEDS' NESTS. 
' The Bert of B, bird ii oho of thoas daily tuiradea, that, from iU 
bmilurily, is piuaed ovsr without regard.* 

HiB late Majesty, William IV.. when residing in Bushy 
Park, bad a part of the mizen-mast of the Victory, against 
which Lord Nelson was standing when he received his fatal 
wound, deposited in a small temple in the grounds of Busby 
House, A large shot had passed completely through this 
part of the mast ; and in the hole a pair of robins had built 
their uest and reared a brood of young ones. It vea im 
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of m oat-home ; and tibe other on the mip and bodr of 
an vtA «t)idi hvng dead and diy from the nfterof a bom. 
CaUing aome jean ago on the Rer. ^enon Bi^M. of Pipe 
U^M ia Warwickshire, I vk surprised at seeing a swallow's 
nest built on the knocker of his hall door, and the pueni 
bird in the act of inmbatioo. When the door was opened, 
which it freqaenilj was in the oooise of the daj. the bird 
left her nest for an instant, bnt retained to it as soon aa it 
was shut. I afterwards learnt that the swallow batched, and 
that her joang amved at matorilj. Some birds indeed show 
great boldness in the situation in which the; fanild their 
nests, as if the; depended on the kindness and protection 
of those nnder whose care thej seem to place themselves. 
Thus a whilethroat had its oest for three jears on a vine 
close lo my parlour window, where it was quite open lo ob- 
servBiion; and a robin built on the shelf of my greenhoua 
which was consuntly visited, and the bird looked at vf" " 
ettling; but she never left her nest at those 
seemed perfectly secure and contented. There is 
very agreeable to me in this confidence of proieciion. wtiiafi 
I like to think that I have produced by constantly feedin 
them in winter, and never allowing their neats to be takenj| 

A robin, when its young are in danger, has a peculiarly 
plaiiilive note, which I am welt acquainted with, and which 
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1 never hear wilhout going to its assistance, when I gene- 
Tally find that r cat is prowling near the nest containing 
the young birds. 

1 may here mention a curious fact which was com- 
municated to me by a gentleman who hud it from Mr. 
Koight of Downton. A ily-catcher built in his stove for 
several successive years. He observed that the bird quitted 
its eggs whenever the thermometer was above Tl° or l'i°, 
nnd resumed her place upon the nest when the thermometer 
Bunk to a lower point. This faut leads ua to aiv^ount for 
another, respecting ostriehea, which ore observed by tra- 
vellers to be absent from their eggs in the day. time, but 
sit upon them dui'ing the night. 

Eobins, more than any other birds I have noticed, vary 
the form of their nests, and the materials of which they 
build them, according to the situation in which they are 
placed. Thus the robin which bad its nest on the shelf of 
the greenhouse, surrounded it with a great quantity of oak 
leaves ; while another, which for two years built amongst 
liiestraw which covered some sea-kale in niy kitchen. garden, 
formed it of a small quantity of moss only lined with hair. 

Another, which built in a trained gooseberry -bush against 
the wall, used also muss and hair, with some few oak-leaves: 
and in some instances, where these birds have used a lat^e 
hole in a bank to build their nest in, the sides of the hole 
have been completely filled in with a great quantity of oak- 
leaves, I am inclined to think that aorae birds, and the 
robin amongst the number, vary the materials with which 
their nests are built, not so much from the difficulty of pro- 
curing them, as for the purpose of assimilating them more 
nearly to the appearance of the objects which surround them. 
I have observed this in a wren's nest, built in the thatch 
of a shed, and in another in a hay-rick, both of whiuh re- 
sembled in appearance and colour the surrounding objects. 
I have also observed that, when a chaffinch has built its 
nest against the brouch of a tree, the moss or lichens wl 
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compose the exterior part of the nest are similar to ti( 
wLiuh are found ou the tree itself; so that it is Bometimi 
very difficult to perceive the nest. Thb fact 
it sfaon's a potcerful instiuctive foresight. 

A long-tailed titmouse luilt its nest on the branch of 
elm io Buahj Park The branch is about the thickness 
a man's leg, and the nest is so artfully placed upon it, 
made so nearly to resemble the knot of a tree, that i 
extremely difficult to perceive that it ia a nest. In ord( 
to render tbe deception the more perfect, tiie nest ia by 
means too large an excrescence from the branch, aa it nould 
be if it was as large as those built b^ the same species of 
birds in more concealed situations. On the contrary, it is 
small and compact, and covered with lichens so nearly 
resembhng the bark of the elm, that although ibe branch 
of the tree overhangs a footpath, along which at least 
thirty workmen passed and repassed four times a day, and 
tha nest was not more tlmn two feet above iheir heads, i) 
was a long time before any one of them perceived it. 
Tliis nest has a feather fixed so as to overhang 
entrance, forming a sort of valve, and which was pusbi 
in or out as the birds left the nest or cam 
must have been placed there to add to the warmth of tl 
neat, duriug tbe very cold weather which prevailed 
time the birds were lajicg their eggs. 

The nest of the wood-pigeon, although composed of 
rudest materials (only a few dead sticks), will be found 
mirably calculated for the purpose of concealment, 
often have I observed the strong rapid flight of t 
pigeon from a tree, aud heard the noise produced by 
9, aud yet have been unable to discover its nest ! This 
I has been oniog to the depoaita of dead leaves and small 
' branches which have been accumulated in various parts of 

:ree, and which have exactly the same appearance 
I the nest itself. 

Ibe excrement of the young of many birds who bi 
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their nests without any pretensions to concealment, such as 
the swallow, crow, &•:.. may at all times be observed about 
or under the nest ; while iliat of some of those birds whose 
neats are more industriously concealed is conveyed aii*ay 
in the mouths of the parent birds, who generally drop ic 
at a distance of twenty or thirty yards from the nest. Were 
it not for this precaution, the excrement itself, from its 
accumulation, and commonly from its very colour, would 
point out the place where the young wero concealed : when 
the young birds are ready to fly, or nearly so, the old birds 
do not consider it any longer necessary to remove the 
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It is a curious fact that the males of migrating birds, or 
at least of some species, arrive some weeks before the 
females. An experienced and intelligent bird-catcb erasures 
me that the male iiightiugale generally malies its appear- 
ance in this country about the 6rst of April, and the female 
about a month aftenvards ; and that his song increases in 
power, and is longer continued, when the period for the 
arrival of the female is near at band. A favourite bush 
having been selected, the nightingale awaits the appearance 
of his mate in or near it, singing his song of love, and greet- 
ing her arrival with all the little blandishments of affection. 
When she begins to sit, his song is less frequent and leas 
powerful, and ceases soon after the young are hatched. 

The black-cap, whose song is scarcely less pleasing than 
that of the nightingale, arrives also some time before the 
female, and calls her to him in the same manner. I have 
one of tiieae birds in my possession : his song is wild and 
Hweet; and, as Mr. White says, when be sings in earnest, 
he pours forth very sweet but inward melody, and eipresaea 
it variety of soft and gentle modulations, superior per- 
is to those of any of our warblers, the nightiugale excepted 
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The bird-catcher above referred to showed me his c&U 
birds, &nd gave roe some proofs of their skill. Od seeii^ 
Btmnge birds, thej immediately begin their call, which it 
succeeded by their soug, and this seldom ceases till tlH 
wild birds are trapped. He says the call-birds then shoi 
B degree of pleasure nbich cannot be mistaken ; and t 
seems persuaded that his birds are fully atrare of tli 
purpose for which their call and song are required. 

The wheat-ear arrives about the middle or end of March, 
and builds its nest in rabbit burrows. At least they do ai 
occasionally, as I have had one brought to me which wa 
I found in digging out a rabbit. A shepherd whom I roe 
on the Brighton Downs informed me that these birds aM 
annually getting less numerous, and forsaking those haunts 
which they formerly most frequented. 

Magpies congregate in considerable numbers, s 
from twenty to thirty in a flock. Probably the want (£ 
I «ood k«6^ them together aa a preddutidnary measnrajl 
I ami they have a scout, like the crow, who looks 
T while bis companiona are feeding. They a 
I tnd take long flights on being disturbed. 

The periodical flight of birds is very curious. That ifl 
I tlia spring is much less considerable than the autumnri 

: September, October, and November being tbe c 
I iDonths for the passage of various kinds of birds. Bird- 
I catchers stat« that the flights take place from daybreak k 
twelve at dood, and sometimes from two o'clock till it h 
noarly dark. Birds fly against the wind during their 
passage, with the exception of the chaflinch. who fliea 
across it. The male chaffinches are observed to fly by 
lliemselves, and are shortly followed by the females, 
is also the case with the titlark. 

Birds flock together in February to choose their it 
ily in the autumn, for the purpose of le 
[ to places where they can procure food, or 
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B cliiDBte congenial with their nature. Many flocks of 
birds, however, appear and disuppear iu places where they 
had not previously been seen for many years. In the 
month of December, 1818, a very large flock of the small 
wild blue pigeon passed along the coast of Sussex, and 
many of them were shot near Brighton. These birds were 
formerly very numerous in this couolry, hut are, I believe, 
now seldom met with. The last I saw was a pair, about 
ten years ago, who had built amongst some rocks, ta a 
small bay near Swansea. The most extraordinary inslanoe, 
however, I have witnessed of the sudden congregation of 
birds, occurred in the summer of the same year, which was 
a particularly hot and dry one. No rain had fallen for 
some weeks previous to the SGth of July. Flowers of 
every description had entirely disappeared, and the ground 
was parched to an extraordinary degree. About six o'clock 
in the evening of that day some rain fell. 1 was at the 
lime standing at a window, looking on the river Thames. 
In an inslAot the surface of the river was covered with 
an incredible number of swallows, which remained flying, 
some near the water, and others at a considerable height 
above, till the rain had ceased, when not one of them wua to 
be seen. I have also observed nearly a similar 
on the roof of the Tennis Court, at Hampton Cou 
flight of swallows have alighted upon it. and, after 
there for a few hours, have entirely disappeared. Sometimes 
they assemble and roost on the willows which overhang the 
banks of the aytea in the Thames, and 1 havo also seen 
them settle in prodigious numbers on the turf on Moulsey 
Hurst. Our assemblage of birds, however, are nothing 
when compared vrith the flocks of the passenger pigeon 
(Colambia migracoria) of America. Audubon, in hia Or- 
nithological Biography, gives a curious and interesting 
"" luntof the flight of these birds. He says that in passing 
the Barrens, a few miles &om Hardensburgh, he ob- 
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Berved the pigeons flying from north-east to soutli 
greater numbers than he had ever seen them hefore 
feeling an iDchnation td count tlie flocks that migh: 
within the reach of his eye in one hour, he seated himeelf' 
on an eminence, and began to mark with his pencil, making 
a. dot for every flock that passed. In a short time, finding 
the task impracticable, as the birds poured in in countless 
muhitudes, he rose, and, counting the dots already put down, 
found that one hundred and sixty-three had been made in 
twenty-one minutes. He then travelled on, and still met 
more as he proceeded. The air was literally filled with 
pigeons : the light of noon-day was obscured ea by an eclipse, 
the dung fell in spots not unlike melting flakes of shovr, 
and the continued buzz of wings had a tendency to lull his 
senses to repose. Throughout the day, immense legions 
were still qoing by, and on hia arrival a Kttle before sunset 
St Louisville, distant from Rardeiisburgh fifty-five miles, 
the pigeons were still passing in undiminished uumbei 
Bad they continued to do so for three days in i 

Mr. Audubon makes the following curious estimate 
ihe number of pigeons contained in one only of these mighty 
assemblages. Taking a column of one mile in breadth, 
which he thinks is far below the average size, and sup[iosing 
*it to pass over without interruption for three hours, at (he 
rate of one mile in a minute, it will give us a parallelogram 
of one hundred and eighty miles by one, covering one 
hundred and eighty square miles. Allowiug two pigeons 
to the square yard, we have eleven hundred and fifteen 
millions one hundred and thirty-six thousand pigeons in 
one flock. As each pigeon daily consumes fully half a 
pint of food, the quantity necessary for supplying this vast 
multitude must be eight millions seven hundred and twelve 
thousand bushels a day. Nor is the account of their roosting 
places less curious. One of these on the banks of the Greei 
Hirer In Kentucky was repeatedly visited by Mr, Audul 
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It was in a portion of the forest where the trees wore of 
great magnitude, and where there was little underwood, and 
the average breadth was about tliree miles. On arriving 
there, about two hours before sunset, few pigeons were lo 
be seen. A great number of persons, however, with horses 
and WBggous. guns and ammunition, had already established 
themselves on the bordera. Two farmers had driveu up- 
wards of three hundred hogs from their residenee, more 
than a hundred miles distant, to bo fattened on the pigeons 
which were to be slaughtered. The sun had set, yet not 
a pigeon bad arrived. Everything, however, was ready, and 
all eyes were gazing on the clear sky, which appeared in 
glimpses amidst the tall trees. Suddenly there burst forth 
a general cry of " Here they come." The noise which they 
made, though yet distant, is described as lilie a hard gale 
at sea passing through the rigging of a close-reefed vessel. 
As the birds arrived, they were knocked down by thousunda 
by the pole-men. As ihey continued to pour in, the fires 
were lighted, and a magnificent as well as wonderful sight 
presented itself. The pigeons, arriving by myriads, alighted 
everywhere, one above another, until solid musses, as large 
OS hogsheads, were formed on the branches all round. 
Here and there the perches gave way under the weight, 
with a crush, and, falling to the ground, destroyed hundreds 
of the birds beneath, forcing down the dense groups ivith 
which every stick was loaded. The pigeons kept constantly 
coming, and it was past midnight before a decrease in the 
number of those that arrived could be perceived. The 
noise made was so great, that it was distinctly heard at 
three miles from the spot. Towards the approach of the 
day, the noise in some measure subsided, and, long before 
objects were distinguishable, the pigeons began to move 
off in a direction quite different from that in which they 
had arrived the evening befoi'e, and at sunrise all that were 
able to fly had disappeared. 
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^^^P Few things appear to me more curious than the fecti 
^^Hthat the seeita of various plants and flon'ors, whicli have 
■ lain dormant in the ground through a sue 

have vegetated on being exposed to the air, or have been 
brought into action b; the application of some compost or 
manure agreeable to their nature. 

This was shown in trenching for a plantation a part of 
Bushy Park, which had probably been undisturbed by the 
spade or plough since the reign of Charles I., c 
perhaps. Thegrouiid(vas turned up in the wint 
following summer it was covered with a profusion of the tree 
mignonette, pansies, and the wild raspberry, plants vchich ai 
nowhere found in a wild state in the neighbourhood ; ani 
in a plantation recently made in Richmond Park, a great 
quantity of the foxglove came up after some deep trenching. 
I observed a. few years ago the same occurrence in a plan 
lation in Devonshire, the surface of which was covered wit! 
the dark blue columbine. A field, also, which previously 

»had little or no Dutch clover upon it, was covered with it 
after it bad been much trampled upon, and fed down hy 
borsea ; and it is stated from good authority, that if a pine 
Direst in America were to be cut down, and the ground cul- 
tivated and afterwards allowed to return to a 
it would produce plants quite diSerent from those by which 
it had been previously occupied. The Hijpecoumprocymbens 
was lost in the Upsal garden for forty years, but was acci- 
dentally resuscitated by dig)jing the grouud in which il 
formerly grown. A species of Lobelia, which had been 
missing for twenty years in the Amsterdam garden, was 
unexpectedly recovered in the same manner. Tliere is a 
very curious account, in Monson's Preludia Botanica. of the 
appearance of a species of mustard, Skymbrium Ira, after 
e fire of London : and another species, Sisijmbriuni Pano- 
mtn, mode its appearance suddenly among ihe ruins, after 
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fire of Moscow, and continues abundant there ever since. 
A gentleman tells me that he saw a crop of barley where 
oats had been sown, in Giamorganshire, and the farmer 
assured him that the ground bad not been stirred before for 
tbirtj years. A similar circumstance occurred in Scotland. 
So completely indeed is the ground impregnated with 
seeds, that if earth is brought to the surface, from tiie lowest 
depth at which it is found, some vegetable matter will 
spriug from it. I have always considered this £ict as one 
of the many surprising instances of the power and bounty 
of the Almighty, who has thus literally filled the earth with 
his goodness, by storing up a deposit of useful seeds iii its 
depths, where they must have lain through a succession of 
ages, and which only require the energies of man to bring 
tbem into action. In boring for water lately at a spot near 
Kingston-on-Thames, some earth was brought up from a 
depth of three hundred and sixty feet ; this earth was care- 
fnllj covered over with a hand glass, to prevent the possi- 
bility of any seeds being deposited upon it, yet in a short 
time plants vegetated from it. If quick lime be put upon 
land which from time immemorial has produced nothing but 
heather, the heather will be killed, and white clover spring 
up in its place.* 

A portion of a marshy meadow in Herefordshire produced 
a beautiful white silky rush, called, I believe, the cotton grass 
(EriophoTvm angvslifolium). and in so great abundance, that, 
seen at a distance, it resembled a partial fall of snow. The 
proprietor caused that portion to be deeply trenched and 
drained, spreading the soil from the drains over the con- 
tiguous ground. The ensuing autumn, instead of a white, 
a bloe surface was presented, tie whole space being adorned 
with the wild campanula (C^amjmznula rotundifoUa), not oaa 

lorn to be fonnd by avan tba 
... _ . . . ared a patch of it where hmlh 

1 Devonshire, and einoa [hat it bna been found in 
a Scotluid uid elaewhere, \a Bfanilor Bitoatiani. 
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of which previously grew near the spot, and the beantifbl 
rush disappeared. The tree mignonette {reseda luteola) 
abundantly near Dudley Cnsile in soil thrown up 
from a great depth among the lime rocka. Tliis plant also, 
well as coUafoot. soon covers the coal-pit banks in 
Staffordshire, the soil being brought from luO to 150 yards 
below the surface, and the white Dutch oli 
mixed amongst them, 

A curious fact n-aa commuoicated to me, respecting 
land which surrounds an old castle, formerly " 
the Eegent Murray, near Moffatt. On removing the peat, 
which is ahout six or eight inches in thickness, a, stratum 
of soil appears, which is supposed to have been a cultivated 
gardeu in the time of the Regent, and fi'om wliich a variety 
of flowers and plants spring, soine of them little known at 
this time in Scotland, 

The care which is taken to supply the ground with those 
eeeih which, being of & farinaceous nature, would not pra«, 
serve their vital powers through a succession of ages, Br- 
other seeds do, is very curious. Many of them are deposited^ 
by crows and other birds and aniraula. The Rev. Mr- 
Robinson, in his Natural History of Westmorland and 
Cumberland, says that ' birds are natural planters of all 
sorts of trees, disseminating the kernels upon the earth 
till they grow up to their natural alrenglh and perfection." 
He tells us that early one morning he observed ' a great 
number of rooks very busy at their work, upon a declining 
ground of a mossy surface, and that he went out of his wajr 
on purpose to view their labour. He then found that they. 
vere planting a grove of oaks.* The manner of their- 
planting was thus. They first made liitle holes in the eartit 
with their hills, going about and about till tii 
deep enough, and then they dropped iii the acorn, and. 
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covered it with earLh and moss.' — 'The young plantation,' 
Mr, Robinson adds, ' is now growing up to B thick grove 
ol' oaks, fit for use, and of height for the rooks to build their 
nests in. The season was the latter end of autumn, when 
all seeds are fully ripe." 

Mr. Edwards observes that even the droughts of the 
outumn continue to increase and propagate seeds and 
plants: for, by causing deep chinks or chaps in the earth, 
the seeds of trees and larger plants that require deptii are 
lodged at proper depths for their growth, and at the same 
time secured from Buch animals as feed on them. 

Mice bury a great number of seeds for their winter store, 
many of which vegetate : and some seeds are provided with a 
6ort of down, by which tbeyoi'e carried, wiih the help of the 
wind, to great distances ; others lis themseh on he ground 
by means of a glutinous substance attached h m 

It is a curious fiict, that more recent d po ta of ea tl 
Buch as peat, leaf-mould, &C,, produce liule o no ege ab e 
substances, while, as has been shown, soi f m wba e e 
depth it is brought, is impregnated with se d wh g oyi 
freely on being exposed to the influence of 1 gb and a 

The coral reefs in the South Seas are fir a e ed 

with marine substances, then with the excr ments f ds 
in which are undigested seeds that spring up and flourish 
in the deposits which have been formed on the reefs. So 
variouB are the ways in which a beneficent Providence has 
enabled the earth to produce food for the benefit of his 
creatures, making a small migrating bird or an insignificant 
insect the instniment of his power and goodness. 

Many plants show a great fondness for particular spots, 
frora which it is not easy to eradicate them. In looking 
over au old History of Middlesex, I found mention made of 
a very small mountain pink, which had been discovered on 
a mound of earth which was pointed out in Harapton ComT: 
Psrk. I went to ihe place at the time of the year when 
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those plants an in fio^er. anrl retidiW discorered thn 
identical pink. Not one plant. howcTer. could 1 find awa; 
from the monad, though 1 hfl»e repeawdlr looked for thero, 
nor are there any of the same vsriely growing wild in the 
neighbourhood. 

The inflaence vhich particular soils have on the colours 
of flowers is very curioaa. Whoever has attended to the 
growth of the better sort of tulips knows thai by planting 
them in too rich a soil the colours nill run ,- and unbroken 
tulips, that is, new vaiieiies of seeds, sooner obtain their 
perfect colouia by being removed from one soil to another. 
If a common wild primrose is lakeu up, and the root sepa- 
rated, and planted in another soil, the blossom loses its 
brilliant yellow hue, and becomes of a pale brown or light 
ehocoliite colour. 

The tendency observed in plants to follow light, which 
is so necessary for them, makes tbem display a powi 
epproBcbiiig to real motion. The following exemplificatl* 
of this tendency is taken from the Memoirs of the Ami 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston. 

In the spring a potato vtts left behind in a cellar where 
■ome roots had been kept during the winter, and which 
had only a small aperture at the upper part of one of its 
eides. The polato, which lay in the opposite comer, shot 
out a runner, which first ran twenty feet along the ground, 
then crept up along the wall, and so through the opeuing 
by which light was admitted. 

Those plants which are of the greatest importance to 
mankind are endowed by Providence either with the pro- 
perty of adapting themselves to a great variety of clii 
or, when confined to any individual climate, of flourishii 
there in any kind of soil. This is the case with 
species of roots and grain : and the couofi-pali 
vegetate vigorously in sandy aud stony as nell 
the richest earth. 
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I HATB heard a. curious idea advanced, that all niucila- 
ginous seeds must undergo the process of passing through 
the stomach of birds before they will vegetate. This was 
particularly asserted with regard to the seeds of the mistle- 
toe and ivy. The former is supposed to be propagated by 
birds, but I cannot think that this is the case, since a young 
mistletoe may be frequently seen forcing its way out of a 
hawthorn, where ihe bark is perfectly smooth: and from 
ihe underside, the part least likely to have a seed dropped 
upon it by a bird. Fiveoraiiof these embryo plants may 
be seen in a straight line near SAch other, peeping out of 
bark which had no crock whatever in it. Tbese primary erup- 
tions fi-om the bark may be compared to a pustule on the 
skin. As they increase in size, a pair of leaves appear, which 
are soon followed by others, and in the first season the 
growth of the plant will vary from two to three inches. The 
leaves always come out iu pairs. The roots insinuate them- 
selves between the rind and the wood of the tree, in that 
part which is called the atbunium, and run into it in a way 
which I can only compare to the worsted introduced into 
t stocking in darning it. As the mistletoe becomes older, 
oil that might be cousidered as forming the root in its 
earlier stages disappears, the variation in colour in the now 
blended wood (according to the respective varieties of the 
pftrent stock) being the only distinguishing mark of the 
fomier place and existence of the root. Its adhesion now 
presents the same appearance as that of a graff, the union 
of the scioD and stock being perfect. 

The first introduction and the subsequent growth of this 
parasitical plant are wrapt at present in much mystery. 
Many persons suppose that birds are unintentional planters 
of the mistletoe, by rubbing or cleaning their beaks, after 
tiey have beeu piirialiing of its mucilaginous seeds, against 
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the branch of a tree. There is one circumstance which might 
tend tfl confirm tliis supposttitin, whioh is, that ihe missel 
thrush, or thrice cock as I have heard it called in Staf- 
fordshire (Tvrdus ehcivorua], is found in great numbers in 
Herefordshire and Monmouthshire, wlieremistletoeahonnds. 
It migrates thither in flocks, ivith the fieldfare, everynioter. 
Tn Wiltshire, mistletoe is less abundant, and that species 
of thrush is not so numerous ; while in Devonshire both the 
plant and the bird are rarely to be seen, yet both these are 
cider counties, abounding in apple-trees, the mistletoe's 
faTourite slock. It is. however, met with on the lime-trees 
in the avenues of Hampton Court and Bushy Park, and 
also on the hawthorn and the oak. The mistletoe that is 
found in the former tree is prized bj farmers as a sop- 
posed cure for some diseases in their cattle. I 

Various attempts have been made to propagate the ' 
mistletoe, by depositing the seed between the forks of 
trees, and by inserting it in the bark, hut they have 
hitherto Culed. The seeds also of the ivy seldom grow, 
though planted with the greatest care, even under walls ; 
yet if dropped by birds upon or even in the crevices of 
walls, they will grow spontaneously aud thrive luxuriantly ; 
and this is one of the circumstances which have led to the 
supposition that the seeds of the mistletoe and ivy must 
undergo some process, favourable to their germination, in 
passing through the stomach of birds. 

Mr. Knight, the intelligent florist iu the King's Road, 
informed me that, having been requested by a lady to en- 
deavour to preserve a favourite mulberry-tree, which for 
many years had flourished on her lawn, but which, with 
the exceptiou of o;ie very large branch, was either dead or 
decaying, he waited till the sap had ascended, and then 
barked the branch completely round near its junction with 
the trunk of the tree. Having filled three sacks with 
mould, he tied them round that part of the brunch which 



Tad been barked, and placed al h m n r two old 

leaky watering-pots which were kep n ly f 11 of water, 
which gradually distilled from 1 m a d dered the 
mould in the Backs sufficiently m f h pu pose. To- 
wards the end of the jearheeitam d h sa ks, and found 
ihem filled with numerous small fibrous roota, which the 
sap, having no longer the bark for its conductor into the 
main roots of the tree, had thus expended itself in throw- 
ing out. A hole having been prepared near the spot, tha 
branch was sawn off below t]ie sacks, and planted with 
them, the branch being propped securely. The nest sum- 
mer it flourished and bore fruit, and is still in a thriving 

Hearing this fact, I was led to examine the small round 
mossy substance frequently attached to the branches of the 
dog-rose in our hedges, which I had often admired but been 
anable to account for. I found that, in consequence of 
the bark on the branch on which it is fixed being removed 
by some insect, the sap in receding throws out roots; 
these, from exposure to the air, produce the mossy ball in 
question, which becomes the nest or hjpernaoulum of the 
insect.* This idea might be followed up practically ia this 
country, as 1 have lately heard it is in China ; and the 
more uncertain method of grafting or budding to increase 
our stock of plants might be abandoned. 



WILD FUWL. 



One of the beepers in Richmond Park informs me he 
has often beard his lather, who was also a keeper, mention 
that, in the i-eign of George the Second, a large flock of 
wild turkeys, consisting of not less than three thousand, 
was regularly kept up as part of the stock of the park. In 

• If this mossy Bobatance be Maminad, thelarrfflof an insect will 1« 
fbiuid beloDglD^ tothBgeDuicyaifu. AnoCherspecJe&proJuccsllie ^1- 
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the antnmn and winter ibej feed on acot 
mu^t have had so abundant snppK, gince the park w 
then ftlmost entirely wooded with oak, with a thick Ci 
furze, and was much larger than it is at preseoL 
of barle; were also put up in different places for their sup- 
port; and eome of the old turkey-cocks are said to have 
weighed from twenty-five to thirty pounds. They were 
hunted with dugs, and made to lake refuge ii 
they were frequently shot by George the Second. I ha* 
not been able to learn bow long they had been preserro 
in the park before his reign, but they were totally dd 
Btroyed towards the latter end of it, ia consequence of tl 
dangers ta whiuh the keepers were exposed in protectu 
them from poachers, with whom ihey had many blood; 
fights, and were frequently OTerpowered by them. 

That turkeys would increase rapidly in the park if lei 
to themselves, there can be no doubt, as a stray hen-turke; 
brought up Hr large brood, which I aaw, and which won 
quite wild. They kept in a part of the park little tio 
quented, and, if disturbed, would take a flight and settU 
iu trees: they were subsequently shot, and were i 

lu one of the woods at Aston Halt, in Warwickshire, i 
aaw, some years ago, both pea and Guinea fuwl, in tbi 
e wild state. The common domestic fowl would also 
if properly encouraged, become an inhabitant of our woods. 

In Windsor Great Park the experiment was tried, i 
perfectly succeeded, the fowls requiring no more t^re 
feeding than the pheasant. 1 was assured that these wild 
fowls were remarkably fine, and partook very much of thi 
lavour of the pheasant. 

The only wild turkeys which 1 can at present hear a 
ire to be found in the park of Sir Waikin Williams Wynni 
t WyniiBtay. where there is a flock consisting of abofl 
ive hundred, and at Lord Ducie's in Gloucestcrahi 
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e tried in Windsor Great Park, but did not euc- 
ceed there. A few bustards are stili to be found near 
Newmarket ; but I believe tbey have qiiile deserted Salis- 
bury Plain. 

The Cape Geese which are kept in the large ponds in 
Ricbmond Park used to have their nests on the island in 
one of those ponds. In consequence, however, of their 
eggs having been frequently destroyed by the rats, they 
took to building in some oak pollards, near the water, from 
whence they conveyed their young in safety. 1 have ques- 
tioned the keepers aa to their mode of doing this. Their 
opinion is, that the old birds get the young under iheir 
winga, and then descend the tree. It is more probable, 
however, that they carry ihem one by one in their mouths. 
I knew an instance of a wild duck, who had its nest in a 
poplar tree, which overhung a piece of water, in Stafford- 
shire, and who thus contrived to convey its young with 
Bflfeiy to the water. 

The bistory of wild ducks is ci 
the drainage of the Lincolnshire 
visit tbem is much diminished, i 

are abandoned. In 1765, an extraordinary fiood prevailed, 
when most of the Lincolnshire fens were inundated. The 
decoy at Heckinglon, near Sleaford, was that year visited 
by incredible quantities of ducks, the average number 
taken during the seaaou being 400 dozen, or 4800 a week. 
They appear to quit this countiy iu the spring, and to re- 
turn about the time of harvest, although some breed in low 
and retired situations, and occasioualiy iu meadows. These 
birds, however, would seem to have different habits froni 
those which migrate. If the eggs of a wild duck are 
placed under a common duck, the young when hatched 
immediately exhibit the perfectly wild nature of their ori- 
gin, and hide themselves with wonderful cunning. If old 
ones are caught and pinioned, they are. 1 believe, never 



In consequence of 
e fens, the quantity which 
ind many of the decoys 



known to breed. In the tidal waters of the estuaries of 

} Lincolnshire coast they are shot in hard weather by 

in vrho approach them lying flat in small boats called 

'gunninff ehouts,' carrjing very large dock-guns. Thtt 

charge is a pound or a pound and a half of shot. One 

B known lo kill £iiOO north of ducks in one season. 



I LATELY witnessed a curious instance i 
lightning on a fine large thriving oak 
Park. Soon after the ti 



the effect 
L Richmond 



I branches had been ca 
I sixty paces from the ti 
I have contained from tn' 



I been struck by the light- 
it, and found that all the main 
Tried away, one large limb I 
:ea. The tree itself, which mighl 
to three loads of timber, was split 
Di of bark so completely sirippej 
[ from it. that, on removing the turf which surrounded th 
[ butt of the tree, the bark had disappeared even below th 
iurfft'-e of the ground. Not one of the small shoots c 
\ branches could be found, but the ground was strewed wit 
a quantity of black brittle substance, which pulverised iq 
[ the hand on being taken up. The tree was standing closi 
some others which were uninjured. A person who wai 
I near the spot at the time informed me that the noise and 
[ crash were tremendous, and that the deatruution of th( 
vas instantaneous. Whett one considers that, thou^ 
e of the large limbs were found, yet that others, man] 
of them as thick or thicker than a man's leg, had totall]! 
disappeared, and had probably been crashed into powdei; 
a may be formed of the effect produced by light 
I ning. 

While on the Huhject of trees. I will notice the preseiW 
I Btate of the old thorns in Busby Park, from which it pro 
y takes its name. These trees are generally supposM 
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to have been in existence at tbe time of Oliver Cromwell, 
the park then being used aa a hare park. As they in- 
crease in age, tbey have the property of Eeparating them- 
selves into different stems, some bavtng four or five anil 
even six, nliich, as they separate, become regularly l:arlied 
round, forming to appearance so many disCiuct trees c 
planted together, except that they all meet at the butt of 
tbe tree, thus : — 




Some of the thorns are nun undHrgoiug ihia process of 
Bepanttioti httntig Blreadj thrown out one stem, while in 
other parts ihey are deeplj indented with aeams down the 
■whole stem These, gradually deepening from opposite 
sides tonarda the centre, will at last split the tree into a 
number of separate stems, whith are barked round. In 
other trees the seam is hardly visible, though none of them 
are without it. This peculiarity seems confined to the 
thorn, and, as I have not observeil it Id those which appear 
to have been more recently planted, it is probably the ef- 
fect of great age, though the trees are still flourishing, and 
1 know of few sights more beautiful than the fine old 
thorns in Bushy Park, in full blossom. The yew trees, I 
have observed, are sometimes strongly marked with seams, 
especially those which have arrived at a. great age, hut I 
have not seen any in which the separation has actually 
taken place. 

This remarkable property in the thorn is not noticed, 
Bs far as 1 remember, in any work I have met with. It 
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eeems, however, to be worrliy of some atten lion, and mi^ 
te the means of throwing light on the age of those ti 

There are two elm trees, or rather the r 

Hampton Court Paris, lino wn by the name of the 'Giants,^ 
which most have been of an euormons size, the trunk of 
one of them measuring twenty-eight feel in circuroference. 
The only one I have met with of a lai^er size ia by the 
aide of the road at Crawley in Sussei, in the interiof of 
which a party of five or six persons are staled to hava 
dined. Some one has placed a door in its side, and, to tbvl 
credit of the inhabitants of the viUo 
treated with the care and respect to which its venerabl^ 
appearance entitles it. Perhaps the 
England is to be seen near the old stables in EampCon ' 
Court Park. It is thirty -three feet round, and its diameter, 
therefore, eleven feet. I never see this beautiful tree (and 
I often go to admire it) without my mind being carried 
back to ihe time when it was pknled, and the ages which 
have since elapsed. The venerable old pollards, which 
were so sadly cut down on the inclosure of Windsor Forest, 
might have been thought to have sprung from a 
have been coeval with it. 

There is a remarliably fine poplar tree, in the stud-houi^ 
grounds in the same park. The height of this t 
ninety'seven feet ; and to look at it one might almoB 
Bgppose that it was composed of several trees, so mighn 
are the branches which have shot up from the n " 
within a short distance from the ground. This tree i 
fourteen feet in circumference, and near it is a thrivinj 
English elm, so called to distinguish it from the wych elm;! 
There are seven hundred and niuety-sij! feet of solid timber 
In this tree. The trunk ia forty-four feet in height, and 
eighteen feet in circumference. There is another elm nsai 
it, known bj the name of King Charles's Swing, which ba^^ 
most curious appeai'aiK-e. There are two enormoua li 



gnwiDg from each Bide of tbe trunk, whicl.. it a height of 
eight feet sis iiiphea from the ground, measures thirty-eight 
feet round. The limbs are about forty feet high, and so 
healtbj that they seem likely to form a stupendous tree. 

1 always regret seeing the wych elm planted instead of 
the English ; but tlie latter is more expensive, as it nsust 
he propagated either by Jayera or by grafting it on the 
wych elm. 

This seems to be a confirmation of the opinion that it is 
not indigenous, but an intruder. Very few old elm trees 
are to be found in the royal forests. 

Cork trees flourish in Hanjpton Court Park, where there 
are two large ones. There are also some ileiea, or ever- 
green oaks, in Bushy Park, of a very large size, and appa- 
rently as hardy as any other tree there. The nvenuea in 
that park are perhaps the finest in Europe. There ore nine 
of them altogether, the centre one, formed by two rows of 
horse-chestnut trees, being the widest. Tbe sJde avetmes, 
of which there are four on each side of the main avenue, are 
of lime trees, and the whole length, including the circuit 
round the Diana Water, is one mile and forty yards. The 
trees are generally in a bealihy and thriving state, and, when 
tbe horse-cbestnutf are in full bloom, the appearance of tlie 
avenue is most beautiful. The fine fountain in the centre 
of the circniar piece of water in the aveime does not appear 
to have excited as much attention as it deserves, Tbe small 
figures and shells are of bronze. The upper pari of tbe 
fouctain is composed of the finest statuary marble, and the 
figure of Diana on tbe top, nhicli is seven feet in height, 
is also of bronze. The attitude, proportions and elegance 
of this figure cannot be sufficiently admired, Tbe pipes 
which conveyed the water to ibis fountain have long sincfl 
been destroyed, and it is a matter of regret that they have 
not bean replaced. 

Near the tjueeu's house in this park is a very fine Spanish 
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chostnut tree, Enid to bare been planted b; Charles^ 
to have been the first which n-AS seen in this country. 
The trees in Eichitiond Park are almost eutirely oA 
and some of them of very large dimensions. Man; of 
howBTer, are pollards, in consequence of a custom nbich for- 
merly prevailed very generally of lopping trees for browse 
for the deer. Two of the trees are caUed the ' King 
Queen,' and are of very large size. The timber from t] 
park is generaUy of a bad quality, probably from 
wetness of the soil. It is now. however, drained. 

The trees which at present form so much of the be 
of Greenwich Park were planted by Evelyn, and if li 
could now see them be would indeed call ibem ' good^ 

• trees,' at least some of them. The chestnuts, however 
though they produce some fine fruit, have not thriven iu 
the same proportion with the elms. In noticing this park 
I should not forget to mention that the only remainin 
partof ihe palace of Henry VIII. is preserved in thefra 
of Lord Auckland's house looking into the park. 
circular delft window of beaudful workmanship, and in ■ 

I fine state of preservation. There are a great number a 
email tumuli in the upper part of the park, all of whi^ 
appear to have been opened. 
Laet year a certain portion of the turf in tie park became 
suddenly brown, and the grass withered and died. On 
turning it up. an amazing number of the grubs of the long- 
legged gnat (Tiliula oleracea) were found, which had evi- 
dently fed on the roots of the grass, as they were eaten off. 
It hits generally been supposed that this grub is most de- 
Btruciive in marshy lands, but the devastation in Greenwich 
Pork was on the high ground near the Observatory, i 
bed of gravel. On mentioning the eiri:um»tancB to on 
tlie governors of G reenwich Hospital, he informed me i 
' f one of the estates belonging to the hospiul in 

f England bad been visited by an anny of U 



destroctive insects, tvho carried on their depredations in a 
regular line till tbey came to a river, which stopped their 
further prog resa. The mischief done by thom in Greenwich 
Park was stopped by sprinkling salt on the grass, and 
afterwards dressing it with a alight coat of soil, and sowing 
grass-seeds upon it. In a note in Messrs. Kirby and 
Spence's Entomology it is stated that two species of these 
insects are confounded under the appellation of the grub 
— the larv8B, namely, of Ttbula oleraeea and conihina, 
which last is very injurious, tliough not equally so with the 
firet. In the rich district of Sunk Island in Holdemess, 
in the spring of 1813, hundreds of acres of pasture were 
entirely destroyed by them, being rendered as completely 
brown as if they had suffered a three months' drought, and 
became destitute of all vegetation, except that of a few 
thistles. A square foot of the dead turf being dug up, two 
hundred and ten grubs were counted in it ! — and the next 
year it was difficult to find a single one. 

In the grounds of the lodge belonging to the Earl of 
Errol in Richmond Park, there is a raised piece of ground 
known by the name of Harry the Eighth's Mound, It is 
supposed that he stood on this elevated spot to watch the 
signal from the Tower of London, which assured him of the 
death of Anne Boleyn. It is in a direct line with the Tower, 
which is readily seen with the naked eye on a clear day. In 
beauty the grounds at this charming lodge, with reference 
to their extent, are exceeded by few in this kingdom. 

The upper lodge in Bushy Park is also very agreeably 
situated. It was formerly the Ranger's lodge, and in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell was inhabited by Bradshaw the 
regicide. Charles II. gave it to a gentleman of the name 
Jif Podger, who had shown his loyalty during the troubles 
of the Commonwealth. On taking' down lately the old 
church at Hampton. Podger's tomb was discovered under 
the reading-desk. It Is now put up in the new church 
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The original lodge bag loog since been polled down, 
there w a pnintin" of it preened in the neighboarijood. 
The footpath ftwro Hampton Wiek across Boshj Park 
TeddJDgTDii b partienlarlj pleasant and healthj. A foi 
ranger of the park ^Lord Halifax, I believe) attempted 
slop this path. A patriotic Bboemalier, however, 
long enjoyed an agreeable walk amongst the thorn treed; 
thought that he coald not do better wiih the money which 
he had scraped logether than leave it to be spent in re- 
covering the right of way for the benefit of his neighboura. 
The money mas accordingly so spent, and the right of way 
established. Some of the cottagers in the iieighboorhood 
have portraits of this public'Spirited cobler, wi 
affi.ied of his good deed. 

Among the records preserved by the Steward of 
Manor of Hampton is a strong remonstrance from the 
habitants of that place to Oliver Cromwell, complaining of' 
his having encroached upon their rights by adding a part 
of their common to Bushy Park, This remonstrance 
seems to have had its effect, as a granc of some laid in, 
the neighbourhood was made to them in lieu 
been taken. The ancient boundary marks of Bushy Pi 
are found in several places. 

In Hampton Court Park may be traced some lines 
fortification which were thrown up to teach that 
young Duke of Cumberland, whose name was afterwai 
so much connected with the troubles of 1745. There is 
also an unfinished canal, which was begun by William the 
Third, and intended to correspond with the one in front 
of Hampton Court Palace. The spot is still shown where, 
ibfl king's horse slipped, and occasioned his death. 

Hampton Court Palace is supplied with water from 
iiprings in Coombe Wood. The distance is two miles, ti 
I the most direct line, and the leaden pipes which convey tiu 
ir are carried across the bottom of the river Tbaini 
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There ere two pipes from each conduit, uiakiiig altogether 
eight miles of leaden pipes. These pipes were laid down 
by Cardinal Wolsey for the purpose of supplying hia palace 
with water. A foot of these old leaden pipes weighs twenty- 
four pounds; and, allowing one pound for wasie in each 
foot since the time of Cardinnl Wnlsey, they must have 
weighed 1,056,000 pounds. This alone is a pi-oof of the 
amazing wealth and resources of WoJscy. His palace ia 
supposed to have been very coosiderably larger than the 
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FRIENDSHIP OF ASIMALS. 
— 'T is often reen 



Adoption strivea with Qntnra.' — SnAKSFRARB. 

Akiuals which are unable to associate with their own 
species will sometimes form most strange attachments. I 
had last year a solitary pigeon, which, being unable to pro- 
cure a male, attached itself to an old barn door fowl, whose 
aide t seldom left at night, roosting by him in the hen- 
house. The cock seemed sensible of the aitacbraent of the 
pigeon, and never molested it or drove it from him. I had 
also a tame hedgehog, which nestled before the fire on the 
stomach of an old lazy terrier dog, who was much attached 
to it, and the beat understanding existed between them. I 
have also seen a horse and a pig associate together, for want 
of any other companions ; and Gilbert White mentions a 
curious fact of a horse and a solitary hen spending much of 
their time togetherin an orchard, where they saw no creature 
but each other. The fowl would approach the quadruped 
with notes of complacency, rubbing itself gently against his 
legs; while the horse would look down with satiafaction, 
and move with the greatest caution and circumspection lest 
he should Irample on hia diminutive companion. 

At Aston Hall, in Warwickshire, 1 remember to have 
■een a cat and a large fierce bloodhound, who were always 



I tt^ether, the cat following the dog about the yard, 
r Beeming tired of his society. They fed ugethi 

I Riid slept in the same kennel. 

A gentleman residing in Northumberland assured 

I that he had a tame fox, which iras so much attached to his 

I harriere, and they to bim, that they lived together, and 
that the fox: always \vent out hunting with the pack. This 
fox was never tied up. and was as tame, playful, and harm- 
less as any dog could be. He hunted with the pack for 
four years, and was at last killed by an accident. 

B tt a most singular instance of attachment between tW9j 
animals, whose natures and habits were moat opposite, » 
related to me by a person on whose veracity I can pli 
the greatest reliance. He had resided for nine years 
the American States, where he supeiintended the executi 
of some extensive works for the American Govemme: 
One of these works consisted in the erection of a beaooi 
in a swamp in one of the rivers, where he caught a youn] 
alligator. This animal he made so perfectly tame, that 
followed him about tlie house like a dog, scrambling a] 
the stairs after him. and sbowiug much adectioo and d( 
cility. Its great favourite, however, was a cat, and th( 
friendship was mutual. When the cat was reposing her* 
self before the fire (this was at New York), the alligator 
would lay himself down, place his head upon the cat, and 

, in this attitude go to sleep. If the cat was absent, the 
or was restless ; but he always appeared happy when 
the oat was near him. The only instance in which he 

. ehowed any ferocity was in attacking a fox, which was tied 
tip in the yard. Probably, however, the fox resented some 
playful advanoes which the other had made, and thus called 
forth the auger of the alligator. In attacking the fox, be 
did not make use of his mouth, but heat him with so ranch 
L.fleverity with bis tail, that had not the chain which con 
Ined tbe fox broken, he would probably have killed hii 
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The alligator was fed on raw flesh, and sometimeB with 
milk, for which he showed a greet fondoesa. In cold wea- 
ther he was shut, up in a box, nith wool in it; but, having 
Ueen forgotten oue frosty night, he was found dead in 
ibe morning. This is not, I believe, a solitary instance of 
nmphibia becoming tame, and showing a fondness for 
those nho have been kind to them. £lumenbach mentions 
that crocodiles have been tamed ; and two instances have oc- 
curred under my ownobservation of toads knowiugiheir bene- 
factors, and coming to meet them with considerable alacrity. 

Colonel Montagu, in the Supplement to his ' Ornitholo- 
gical Dictionary,' relates the following singular instance of 
an attachment which took place between a Chiaeee goose 
and a pointer. The dog had killed the male bird, and had 
been most severely punished for the misdemeanor, and 
finally the dead body of his victim was tied to his neck. 
The solitary goose became eiti-emely distressed for the 
loss of her parmer and only companion ; and probsbly hav- 
ing been attracted to the dog's kennel by sight of her dead 
mate, she seemed determined to persecute the dog by her 
constant attendance and continual vociferations; but after 
a Htlle time a strict friendship took place between these 
incongruous animals. They fed out of the same trough, 
lived under the same roof, and ia the same straw bed 
kept each other warm ; and when the dog was taken to the 
field, the lamentaiions of the goose were incessant. 

Some animals of the same species form also strong at- 
tachments for each other. This was shown in the case of 
two Hanoverian horses, who had long served together 
during the Peninsular wnr, in the German brigade of artil- 
lery. They had assisted in drawing the same gun, and 
had been inseparable companions in many buttles. One 
of them was at last killed ; and after the engagement the 
survivor was picqueted as usual, and his food brought to 
him. He refused, however, to eat, and was constantly 



umiii^ naad hia bead to look for fais mmpanioa. Mioe- 
3 ndgbing a^ if to call Hm. AU the care thai was 
bestowed npon him w«a of no BTail. He vu surrounded 
hj olher hoTM-), bat he did not notice them : and he shortlj 
afterwards dii^, not baiing once tasted food from the time 
his former associate was killed. A gentleman who wit- 
nessed the cirram^tance assured me that nothing could be 
more affecting than the whole demeanour of this poor boi 
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Creatnm tlul, bf a luie or nature, teach 
TliBart or orIct toa peopled kinplom.' 

SOAEBFEIBS'I Botrg IV. 

I HATB Bome experiment-hiTes which enable me verj 
ftccarately to inspect the operations of my bees. From the 
connructioa of the hives, the combs are necessarily built 
between two psneu of gloss, so that oa dmwiug the sliders 
the two surfaces of a (») tub are exposed to view. In this way' 
I am able to see almost everything that is going forward. 

When the queen-bee has an inclioation Ut deposit her 
'gge, she goes forth, accompanied by six or eight working 
bees as a guard, whose stomachs are filled with boney. 
She ia very deliberate in her motions, and seems to pro- 
ceed with great caution. She first looka into a cell, and if 
§he finds it perfectly empty, she draws up her long body, 
insertB her tail int^ the cell, and deposlU an egg. In this j 
wnj she sluwly proceeds till she has dropped ten or twelT< 
egga, when perhaps feeling exhausted, she is fed by o: 
tlin attendant bees, who have surrounded her the v 

ne, Tiiis is done by the bee ejecting the boney froi4 

stomach tuto the mouth of the queen. When this b 
I Iweij done, the bee goes away; and another takes its plaa 
|Xbo oporntion of laying her egga again goes o 

coeaded bf the same mode of feeding — the attendanu 



IiecB frequently touching the antennffi of the queen with 
their own. When the operation of laying the eggs is com- 
pleted — and it generally occupies some time — the queei 
retires to that part of the hive which is most filled with 
bees. During her progress, the Buriace of the comb is 
very little intruded upon, and the space seems purposely 
to be left unoccupied. Some few of the cells, however, in 
a brood comb, are passed over by the queen, aud ufterwarda 
filled either with honey or farina. These serve as deposits 
of food, from which the neighbouring brood may be fed 
more readily, as such cells are never covered wiih wax. 

With the hives referred to I have been able to follow 
many of Huber'a experiments, and can bear witness to hif 
general accuracy, except in regard to the fecundation of the 
queen-bee. I have bestowed much time aud pains in en- 
deavouring to discover any of the circu in stances he men- 
tions relating to this fact, but without success. Neither 
have I ever seen a cell Tisited by one of the drones after 
the egg had been deposited, which a modern writer has as- 
serted they do. 1 have for many years watched raj hives 
with the greatest care and assiduity, hut have never yet 
seen the queeu-bee leave the bive, except at the time of 
swarming. I have also spoken to several eicperieuced bee- 
taaaters on the subject, and they are of the same opinion 
with myself^that she never quits it. Her person is so 
easily distinguished from the other bees, by any one at all 
conversant with them, that if the queen absented herself 
from the hive, in the way Huber describes her aa doing, it 
seems next to impossible that she should not have been 
perceived, either on her departure from, or on her return 
to, the hive. And yet we have no English writer on bees 
(and we have many acute and observant ones), who has 
even hinted at the probability of the queen's leaving the 
hive in the manner Huber asserts that she does. It is 
now many years since his work was published, and no ^lart , 
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of it )3 more cunous o m sa fa 17 f correct, thsn 
what he saya on he mj^ na n £ he q en-hee. Cu- 
riosity has Q u qu n e b n mu he d, and many 
persons, like my If h b en an^ 9 to ascertain the 
Bccuracy of his statements. It does not appear, however, that 
Bnj one in this countiy has succeeded ia doing this, though 
we have many very patient observers. Is it probable, 
therofore, that it should have been reserved for Huber 
alone to ascertain a fact which had escaped the notice of 
naturalists, not only for ages before, but, what is 
Blngular still, for years siuce the publication of it i 
work? It should be recollected also that Huber 1 
blind, or nearly so. and that he was obliged to rely very! 
much on the reports made to him by his assistant, Bur- 
seua. It is, however, with considerable diffidence that I 
would venture to doubt tlie a(;[^uracy of any statement of 
bis, especially when the objection turns, not upon a con- ■ 
tradictory circumstance, but upon what myself and others 
have not been alU to discover. 

Was is a eecretiou formed under the scales of the haeld 
of the insect, from which I have repeatedly seen it exf(M 
liate in small flakes. A cottsiderable degree of beat a 
pears to be necessary to produce this secretion, as I have 1 
always observed it most abondoat in hot weather. Other 
writers have maintained that the wax is discharged from 
the abdominal rings, or segments of the bees. This may 
tie also the case, but I have never perceived it. 

The vision of bees seems very imperfect. I have fre-B 
quently turned a hive, so as to make the entrance about 
two or three inches from its former position, and have tl 
Klways found the bees at a loss to gain admittance, 
deed they seem more to feel their way than to see it, aftoH 
they have once landed themselves on the board of thein 
"lifPi. Their progress through the air is always made ij 
tine to the hive, and the iustiuci which enablei 
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Ihem to find it, amongst forty or fifty otbera placed in a 
row, and nearly siroilar to each other, ia very Btriking, 

Wasps appear to have a better vision than bees, (hough 
it is not easy to assign a reason for this being the case, 
since the construction of the eyes of both insects seems to 
he Bitnilar. Derbam. in hia Physico- theology, has observed 
in regard to the eye of the bee and wasp, ' that the cornea 
end optic nerves, being always at one and the same distance, 
are fitted only to see distant objects, and not such as are 
very nigh : and that the eye will be found on examination 
to .form a curious lattice-work of several thousand hex- 
agonal lenses, each having a separate optic nerve ministei^ 
ing to it, and, therefore, to be considered as a distinct eye.' 
Wasps, however, certainly Beem to alight at the entrance 
of their nests with more accuracy ihau heea. I have fre- 
quently observed this to be the case, even when the hole 
of a wasp's nest has been in a field, and surrounded with 
long grdss. They alight at it with the greatest precision, 
aeldom or never going even half an inch either on one side 
or the other of it, and they do this even late in the evening. 

Bees which have been once much exasperated, do not 
Boon forget the injury. This was the case with one of my 
hives, the bees of which never allowed me for two yeara 
10 come near them while they were working, without at- 
tacking nie, though a neighbouring hive would allow me to 
take almost any liberties with it with impunity Indeed 
I had familiarized myself bo much with some of my bees, 
that I am convinced they knew me, and they always ap- 
peared to distinguish me from strangers. By constantly 
atandiug before ihe mouth of the hive, and allowing vast 
numbers to fly about and settle upon me, and by frequently 
feeding them, they became so well acquainted with me. that 
I had much pleasure in witnessing their attachment, and 
tha confidence tbey placed in me. This aSectioa was 
Hllitual, and I always think with pleasure of ths many 
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Agreeable boura I Iinve passed in company with m; ioseot 
friends. Those only eau judge of this, who, like myself, 
witnessed their assiduity, their internal labours, their 
affection for tlieir q^ueen, and all the various modes they 
take in promoting the prosperity of the community. I. 
always listen to the pleasing hum of bees with delight, 
know of few sounds more soothing and agreeable. 

In some papers published a few years ago in the ' Plaia-l 
Englishman,' I endeavoured to point out the great crueltyj 
of procuring lioney bf the euSbcatiou of bees, and tha 
advantage which the bee-owner would duilve from eonlenj- 
ing himself with a part only of their stores. This may he 
done by placing a sraalt hive-glass, or even a flower-pot, on 
the top of each hive in April or May, These should be of 
a size to hold about eight or ten pounds' weight of honey [ 
and in a tolerably good season they will generally be filled*., 
leaving a sufficient stock of honey for the bees to subsist 
upon till the following Bpring. I am happy to find that 
this method is more generally practised ihan it formerly 
was. By adopting it, the lives of thousands of these 
industrious insects would be saved; the profits of the beo-, 
owner would be much more considerable, and hia stock oU 
bees annually increased. 

The summer of the year 1818 was unusually dry and 
hot, and in July flowers of almost every description had 
'entirely disappeared. I observed that bees, in consequence 
of this, seldom left their hives in search of honey, though 
the weather, one would have thought, would have tempted 
ihem out. Tbey seemed, indeed, to be perfectly aware that 
their labour would be useless. I recollect meeting with an 
account of a hive of bees being transported from a distant 
place, to a spot by the side of a mountain in Italy, wber«i 
ihey could procure honey all the year round. Finding thi«. 

be the case, they soon gave up stocking their hive, am" 
went out to collect honey as they wanted it Tl 
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e Observation has been mnde on bees tAken out from 
this country to the West Indies. The first yeftr they 
stored their hive as usual, but ever afterwards they merely 
supplied themselves with food from day to day. 

The lower orders of people in this and some other places 
have curious superstitions respecting this insect. A poor 
old widow once complained to me that all herstoAsof bees 
had died, and on inquiring the cause, she informed mo that 
on the death of her husband a short time before, she had 
neglected to tap at each of the hives to inform the bees of 
the circumstance ; that in consequence of this omission they 
hod been gradually getting weaker and weaker, and that now 
she had not one left. This may be supposed to have been 
a solitary instance of superstition, but such is by no means 
the case, and I believe it will be found that very generally 
on the death of a cottager who has kept bees, some cere- 
monious observance takes place. Mr. Loiiidon mentions that. 
wheD he was in Bedfordshire, he was informed of ru old mau 
who sang a psalm in front of some hives which were not 
doing well, but which he said would thrive in consequence 
of that ceremony. This may he a local or individual 
superstition, but the aunouncement to the bees of the 
death of the owner is certainly a more general one. A 
correspondent of Mr. Loudon's mentions that in Norfolk, at 
places where bees are kept, it is an in diepeii sable ceremony 
in case of the death of any of the family to put the bees 
in mourning, or the consequence would be that all of them 
would die. The person who made the assertion mentioned 
a case in point, where, from the neglect of the ctistom, every 
bee in the apiary had perished. The method of putting 
ihem in mourning is by attaching a piece of black cloth to 
each of the hives. Another correspondent also says, that in 
the neighbourhood of Coventry, in the eventof the death of 
any of the family, it is considered necessary to inform the 
bees of the circumstance, otherwise they will dwindle and 
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The manuer of commanicating the iQlelligenDSto tiu 
little coiumanity, is with due form and ceremony to take 
the key of ihe house, aud kaock with it three times against 
the hive, informing the inmates, at the same time, that 
their master or mistress, as the case may be, is dead. A 
similar custom prevails in Kent, and in some places it is 

I considered espedieot to communicate auj great event that 
may take place to these industrious insects. The use of a 
iey seems neceaaarj in another ceremony which takes place 
in regard to bees. When a swarm has ijuitted one of my 
liives, I always observed that a key is used to induce it to J 
settle, hy striking it against a frying-pan, and I should fi 
flome regret if this good old custom was omitted. So t 
from Icttiuff the ringer think that the tinkling noise b 
makes is a useless one, I always encourage tlie practice o 
it, and it is one of the many pleasurable sounds of thttf 
country. Often have I quitted my room on hearing it 
«iijoy the sight of loy addition^ wealth, and to assist in 
securing it. The day is sure to be warm and smiling, and 
1 natch the increased accumulation of my clustering bees 
with infinite satisfaction. The old customs I have men- 
tioned, and many similar ones which are practised by my 
poorer neighbours, may be laughed at ; but I like them all 
s they are innocent, and I consider them as adding J 
e degree to the interest of a country life. 
To a thinking mind, few phenomena are more striking:! 
Vthan the clustering of bees on some bough, where theff 
remain, in order, as it were, to be ready for hiv' 
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wheeling flrght, 
iiitii, uu a nei^hbooriag tree, descending, Ijgbt; 
Liko I liirge cluster o! black gmpus tliey ehow, 
And mnke B large dependence from tile bougta,' — DbvdeK. 

J ohserre that, where a hive is fixed over a swarm, the heetl 
ill generally go into it of their own accord, uttering at th«^ 
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eame time their Estisfied bum, an4 seeming to be aware of 
tbe purpose for wbicb it was placed near them. How the 
queen-bee is made acquainted that so conveiiieut a place for 
her to retreat to is near at hand, I know not, but so it ia. 
Surromided bj thousands of her subjects, ^vho press around 
her. she makes her way through them all. and enters the 
hive, followed by the whole swarm. Some means of com- 
munication must have taken place, as it is quite impossible 
that she could herself have seen the snug retreat which had 
been prepared for her. Here tbe work of preparing future 
cells is insiantly commenced, and I havefound that, although 
a swarm has not been able for two or three days lo unit the 
lave after they had taken possession of it, a considerable 
Dumber of cells had been nearly completed. Even as soon 
as tbe foundation of a cell has been finished, the queen-bee 
will sometimes deposit an egg upon it, the sides being 
afterwards built up. As the cells increase in number, 
honey and the farina of Sowers are stored in them : 

Now from tbe flowers exhausts the fhtgrant dew ; 

»W!th goldon treasnres loads his little thighs, 
And steeTt ht9 dutanC journey through the ekiesi 
Some sgainst boEtile d roues tbe hive defend, 
Others wjlh sweets the waxen cells diateadi 
Each Id Clii- tail bis destin'd office benrs, 
AiiJ in the litUe hulk a mighty soul appears,' — Gat. 

Nothing can be more melancholy than the appearance 
of bees in wet weather. Some of them I have observed to 
come to the mouth of the hive, as if to take a view of the 
passing clouds, and some of those who are tempted to quit 
the hive reiurn to it with the greatest difficulty. A sun- 
shiny day in May is their delight, and it is then that bees 
aeem most active and most Joyous. 

MICE. 
ExTRAORDiNART Distances of the rapid increase of mice, 
i of the injury they sometimes do, occurred a few years 
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ago in the new plantaliona made by order of the CroTn bi 

Dean Foiest, Gloucestershire, and in the New Forest, 
Uampsbire. Soon after ibe fonuatioa of these plantations, 
a sudden increase of mice took place in them, which 
ibreateoed destruction lo the whole of the vouug plants. 
Vast numbers of the young Irees were killed, — ihe mice 
having eaten through the ruota of five-yeara-old oaks and 
cheatnuta, generally just below the surface of the ground. 
Hollies also, which were five and six feet high, were barked 
round the bottom ; and in some instances the mice had got 
up Che tree, and were seen feeding on the bark of the upper 
branches. In the reports made to Government on the 
Eultject, it appeared that the roots had been eaten through 
wherever they obstructed the runs of the mice : but that 
the bark of the trees constituted their food was asoeiUiined 
by confining a number of the mice in cages, and supplying 
them with the freslt roots aud bark of trees ; when it was 
found that they fed greedily on the tatter, and left the roots 
untouched. Various plans were devised for their destruc- 
tion ; trap were set, poison laid, and cats turned out, hut 
nothing appeared to lessen their number. It was at last 
suggested that, if boles were dug, into which the mice might 
be enticed, their destruction might be eSt^cted. Holes 
therefore were made, about twenty yards asundei 
of the Dean Forest plantations, being about twel 
acre of ground. These boles were from eighteen to tweni 
inches in drpth, and two feet one way, by one and a half 
the other : and they were much wider at the bottom than 
the top, beiTig excavated or hollowed under, bo that the 
animal, when once in, could not easily get out again. In. 
these holes, at least 30,000 mice were caught in the co 
of three or four months, that number having been cou 
out, and paid for by the proper officers of the forest. 
, was, however, calculated that a much greater number ' 
"•n Out of the holes by stoala, weasels, kites, hawks, 
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o'ffU, and also by crows, magpies, jajs, &c , after tliey had 
been cauglit. The cats also which had been turned oa( 
resorted to these holes to feed upon the mice ; aud, in one 
instance, a dog was seen greedily eating them. In another, 
an owl had so gorged biraself, that he was secured by one 
of the keepers. As the mice increased in number, so did 
the birds of prey, of which at last there were an incredible 
number. In addition to the quantity above mentioned, a 
great many mice were destroyed in traps, by poiao 
by animals and birds ; and it was found that in the ^ 
when their food fell short, they ate each other, so t 
Dean Forest alone, the number which n 
various ways could not bo calculated a 
hundred thousand, and in the New Forest the mortality 
was equally gr at Th cal ulationa are made from the 
official weekly t f th deputy -surveyors of the 

forests, and oth 

these mica. One of them, 
r long-tailed iield-moiise, 
as a short^tailed mouse. Car- 
lo hare been the same animal aa 
There mere about fifty of these 
latter taken to one of the former. The long-tailed mice 
had all white breasts, aud the tail was about the same 
length as the body. These were chiefly caught on the wet 
greens in the forest, aud the short-tailed both on wet as 
well as dry ground. 

The short-tailed mouse has a much thicker head than the 
long-tailed one, and its ears are very short and almost hid in 
the hiiir. Its body is about three inches long and the tail 
one inch. The upper part of the body is of a reddish brown 
and the belly a deep ash colour. Their rung aud nests are 
under the surface of ihe ground. They prodnee seven and 
e young at a ti 
ich made their appearance 
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^^H ill Dean Forest duriog the time the mi(?e were in the 

^^H greatest numbers, ivas a small wliile owl. Noue of these 

^^H birds bad previously been observed in the forest; but in the 

^^^1 space of a few months, many were seen, and were considitred 

^^^1 to be the mot'c destructive of any of the winged eueimes 

^^B of the mice. 

^^H In the pits made for catching the mice, they exhausted 

^^^1 themselves in efforts to climb up the sides, so that by far the 

^^H greater number of them were taken out dead. Many were 

^^^H drowned where the waier partly filled the boles ; but so httle 

^^^H did they dread water, that ash was seen fresh barked, the 

^^H bottom of which was surrounded with water in such a way, 

^^^^ that one of the officers of the forest asserted that the mouse 

^^^H must have been actually swimming at the time of barking 

^^H it. In the sarae report he also mentions his belief that 

^^^H the weasels at the time they are preying on mice, swallow 

^^^H them whole, and that what thej cannot digest, as the fur, 

^^^B &c , they void from their mouths in balls afterwards. In 

^^^p one of the retreats of a weasel ten mice were found ; and 

^^H another weasel was seen to run into its hole with a mouse 
in its mouth. It is probable, however, that they were 
brought there as food for the young. The weasel, I believe, 

I generally sucks the blood of its prey, at least that of the 

^^H larger auimals. 

^^^1 It should be mentioned in conclusion, that, Id a plantation 

^^H in Deau forest, consisting of three hundred acres, not more 

^^^1 than four or five plants were found which were not destroyed 

^^^H or injured by the mice. 

^^H INCUBATIOM OF BIRDS. 

^^^H It is en interesting fact in natural history, that, if yoa 

^^^1 remove one or more eggs from the nests of some birds be- 

^^^H fore they have completed their natural complement, they 

^^^1 trjJJ continue laying a great number afterwards. If the 
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peewit (Tringa Vendlua) is deprived of only one egg after 
she has completed her cumber, she immediately forsekes the 
rest; if, however, she has but one other to lay, and all hut 
one of her eggs are removed, she will continue to lay for 
ten or twelve days, and sometimes longer. The same has 
heen observed of the hlachbird, lark, and the long-toiled 
titmouse ; the latter has gone oo to lay as many as thirty 
eggs before she began to sit, a friend of mine having re- 
moved that number. In the case especially of the lark, if 
only one or two eggs are allowed to remain in the nest, the 
bird will go on to lay for a long time; but if there are 
three, she will sit. The usual number of eggs in a lark's 
nest is five. 

This is one of those mysteries in nature which it is not 
easy to account for. We find that a bird, as soon as it has 
deposited four eggs in its nest, as in tbecase of the lapwing, 
immediately ceases to produce any more ; but if disturbed 
in its arrangements, will go on to lay perhaps Eve times 
tbiit number, and yet cease 
QBual number for hatching in i 
perty does not seem to belong t 
hen, when she wants to eit, will as readily do so upon one 
egg as more, and so will a turkey. This latter bird is of 
A very torpid nature, and will coutinue to sit for many 
mooihs together, on a very scanty supply of food. 

It appears difficult to assign a reason why birds of the 
same size and species should produce eggs of a different 
shape and colour. The hedge-sparrow's egg is blue ; while 
that of the robin, who lives on the same sort of food, and 
is like it in various particulars, produces an egg of a darkish 
brown and white colour, ornamented with yellowish brown 
spots. The cormorant has pale green eggs, while the egg 
of the gannet is white : both these birds feed on fish. The 
e^ of the rook, magpie, and lapwing, are nearly similar 
in size and appearance. Those of the pigeon, owl, and 
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kingSalier, are while: and those of the blackbird, 
bluish green. In like manner the eggs of the land tortois 
are of a dusky, brownish white ; and those of the crocodile, 
of a bluish white. Even hens in the same poultry-yard, and 
fed on the earae food, produce egga of a different colour, 
some being much darker than othera. I have also observed 
that Goroe ducks of the same breed have white eggs, and 
others bluish ones. Hens Bometiraea produce egga with a 
double yolk in them, and others have been found with a 
double shell. It isacuriousand interesting fact, mentioned 
by Blumenbach, that the part of the yolk of an egg in 
which the future chick is placed, is so much lighter than 
the opposite side, that in whatever position the egg is 
placed, this part is aiways uppermost, and opposed to thi 
belly of the incubating bird. 

Another wonderful fact respecting e^s is that 
have the property of either retaining their egg after it haa' 
arrived at maturity, or of suppressing altogether the furthf 
progress of those e^s which had arrived at a certain sii 
iniheovarium. I haveon several occasions purchased pulle 
for my farm-yard which had just begun to lay. 
on iheir way to their new home they would drop 
the basket in which they were confined ; but I have 
Variably found that, on arriving at a strange place, they havi 
altogether ceased to lay any more eggs till they had becoi 
habituated to their companions, and had made ihemaelvt 
acquainted with the localities of their new situation, 
know, on opening a pullet who has just begun to lay, ■ 
there is a regular succession of eggs of different sizes in 
ovarium. Some are nearly complete, others are as large 
marble, and others of the size of a pea. The circurastanco 
of birds being endowed with the extraordinary property of 
preventing the egga from arriving at maturity, when their , 

k usual habits or place of abode have been changed, is one of. . 

m'' -fl facts in natural history on wiiich little light has jeoU 
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been thrown. If the leg of a pullet ia brolien after she 
has laid two or three egga, and she is thus prevented from 
seeking enough of that substance which is necessary to be 
taken into the stomach with her food for the purpose of 
encrusting the egg, she will perhaps drop one without a shell, 
and then cease altogether from laj^ing any more till the bones 
of ber leg are knit, and she is ahle to go about as usual. 
She then begins to lay again, but the number is regulated 
by those she bad previouslr laid. Suppose, for instance, 
that she had laid four eggs befoie her kg was broken, and 
that the quantity in her ovarium when she first brgan was 
sixteen, she would, when she resumed her laying, only pro- 
duce the remaining twelve. From this it is clear that a 
certain quantity of some material — lime and chalk probably 
— is necessary to enatile a hen to produce a perfect egg, and 
that the want of it retards the process going on in the 
ovarium, without producing any immediate injuiy to those 
eggs which were in el graduiil procesa towBriia maturity. In 
the instance already mentioned of hens ceasing to lay on 
being brought to a strange place, it was probably occasioned 
by their restlessness, and not knowing at first where to go 
in search of what was necessary to enahle them to bring 
their eggs to perfection. It is much to be wished that this 
curious subject should engage the attention of naturalists 
more than it appears to have done. 

INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 

The captain of a trading vessel, who now resides at 
Brighton, picked up lately a dog at sea, more than twenty 
miles from land. This circumstance may throw some light 
on the fact of dogs, which have been sent to France or Ire- 
land from England, finding their way back. The present 

Earl of L sent some drafted hounds from his kennel 

in Cumberland to Ireland, where they were safely received, 
and a rei;eipl given for tliem to the person vjIm V)tav>^[^ 
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ihem over. Three iveeks afterwards Ivto of tliese hounds 
lade their appenrance at J.ord L.'s kennel, though in a 



very exhausted state. A ge 
pointer dog which had bei 
over to Eugland. But the ■ 
that I know of is one that t 
man on whose veraciij I ca: 
and though it may appear 
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Ltleman also informed me that 
n left at Calais made its way 
Qost amusing fact of this kind 
aa related to me by a gentle- 
place most implicit reliance ; 
some of my readers to border 
upon the marvellous, I think it too entertaining to withhold 
it. He informed me that a friend of his, an officer in the 
Forty-fourth Regiment, who had occasion, when in Paris, 
to pass one of the bridges across the Seine, had his boota, 
which had beeu previously well polished, dirtied by a 
poodle dog rubbing against them. He in consequenCtf] 
went to a mau who was stationed on the bridge, and had thi 
cleaned. The same circumstance having occurred mor 
once, his curiosity was excited, and he watched thi 
He saw liim roll himself in the mud of the river, and then 
vratch for a person with well-polished boots, against which 
he contrived to rub himself. Finding that the shoe-black 
was the owner of the dog, he taxed him with tie artifice ; 
and after a little hesitation he confessed that he had taught 
the dog the trick in order to procure customers for himself. 
The officer heiug much struck with the dog's sagacity, 
chased him at a high price, and brought him to Engli 
He kept him tied up in Loudon some time, and thi 
leased him. The dog remained with him a day or two, and 
then made his escape. A fortnight afterwards he was found 
with his former master, pursuing his old trade on the 
Nor is the dog the only animal which has ghonn 
traordinary faculty in finding his way home. The fullowii 
sTiocdote is mentioned in a note in Messrs. Ki'rby 
Spence's Entomology, who stale that they had it fr 
Lieutenant Alderson of the Royal Engineers, nhi 
personally acquainted with the facts. 
Ju M^cb, ltjI6, an asa was shipped at Gibraltar od 
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the Ister frigate, Captain Forrest, which was bound for 
Malta. Tiie vessel having struck on the sands ofT the 
Point de Grtt, at some distance from tlie shore, the ass Kan 
tlivowu ovcilioard, to give it a chance of awiminiiig to land 
— a poor one, for the Bca was running bo high that a hoat 
which left the ship was lost. A few days nflenvards, how. 
ever, when the gates of Gibraltar were opened in the 
morning, the ass presented himself for admission, and pro- 
ceeded to the stable which he had formerly occupied, to iho 
no small surprise of his former owner, who imagined that, 
from some accident, the animal had never been siiipped on 
board the Ister. On the return of this vessel to repair, 
however, the mystery was enplained ; and it turned out 
that Valiante (so the ass was called) had not only swum 
feiifely to ehore, but without guide, com^iass, or iTavellinft- 
nmp. had found his way from Point de Gat to Gibraltar, a 
di?tance of more than two hundred miles which he had 
never travsreed befere. thr6ugh & mouCtainous and intricate 
country, intersected by streams, and in so short a period 
that he could not bave made one fidse turn. His not 
hating been stopped on the road was attributed to the cir- 
cumstance of his having been formerly used to whiji 
criminals upon, which was indicated to the peasants, who 
have a superstitious borror of sucb asses, by the holes iu 
his ears, to which the persons flogged were tied. 

I have also been assured that a favourite cat belonging 
to a nobleman, and who had been conveyed to his country 
seat more than a hundred miles from London, found her 
way back to his house in town. Nothing can be more ex- 
traordinary than the way in which bees find their way back 
to their hire. Place it amongst hundreds of others, exactly 
similar in outward appearance, or at the top of a house in 
London, or concealed in the thickest wood, and the beo 
will regain it without the slightest apparent difficulty. 
Uuber says the; fly to it with an extreme rapidity, and aa 
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Straight as a ball from a muaket. Nothing can show more 
forciblj the wonderful instinct which has been given to 
;ts. If they experienced any difficulty in finding 
their homes, how much time would be lost, 
adequate would all their labours and iuduiitry be, to fumif 
a sufficient store of honey to exist upon during the wioterl 
I have always observed that, when a fresh Live has been 
brought to my garden from a distant place, the bees em- 
ploy themselves on first leaving it. not in collecting honey, 
but in making themselves acquainted with all the neigh- 
bouring objects, and these objects may possibly serve to guide 
them to their respective homes. Some naturalists are 
opinion that this recognition of home by animals is the 
suit of memory. Perhaps in some instances it is so, I 
memory could not have guided poor Valiante over two hun- 
dred miles of country which he had never passed before ; 
and the same uneiplalned instinct which brought him back 
to his Hlable at GibraJtar may guide the bee tu his hive. 

This instinctive sagacity ap}'ettr8 in some animals to whom 
we should have been less disposed to attribute it. Some pigs 
which had been brought in a sack hfteen miles through 
an American wood, by the next morning found their way 
back, from their new to their old home. I have also been 
assured that Welsh sheep have been known to find their 
way back, from the neighbourhood of London to their native 
mountains. It is no uncommon thing for dogs, who have 
been taken a great disiauce in carriages, to make thi 
home again, and that in a very short space of time, 
tieman took a pointer dog in hia carriage to some shooting' 
ground in Scotland, more than a hundred miles from his 
house. Upon receiving some correction from hia mtatat, 
he left him and mude his way back to his kennel. 

A friend of mine had a poodle dog possessed of mora 
than ordinary Biigecity, bat very little under command. 
To keep him in better order, his master purchased aamall 
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wlip, with which he corrected him once or twice during a 
WBlk. On his reCiim, the whip wb^ put on a table in the 
liall, and the next morning it was missing. It was soon 
afterwards found concealed in an out-Lnilding, and ^ain 
made use of in correcting the dog. It was again lost, and 
again found hidden iu another place. On watching the 
dog, who was suspected of being the culprit, he was seen 
to take the whip from the hall-tabie, and make off with it 
to another ht ding-place. 

THE CUCKOO. 

Perbaps few birds have excited more curiosity amongst 
naturalists than the cuckoo, and some rather contradictory 
accounts hare from time to time been published respecting 
it. Dr. Jenner was the first who threw any light on the 
natural history of this extraordinary bird : and his account 
is interesting and satisfactory. The fact of the young 
cuckoo turning out its weaker companions, the natural in- 
mates of the nest, is now nudisputed. This operation is, 
I believe, generally performed on the second day after the 
birds are hatched,^at least I have found it to be so in the 
cases which have corae under my own observation. The 
young intruder seems to confine his attack upon his nestling 
companions to the act of discharging them from the nest. 
In one instance, which I had an opportunity of observing, 
the young birds, which had only been hatched two days, 
were so little hurt by a fall of four feet from the nest to 
the ground, that two of them contrived to crawl a distance 
of eight or nine feet from the place on which tliey had 
fallen. Sometimes the young cuckoo is hatched before the 
other birds ; in which case he proceeds to discard the egg«. 
which he is enabled to do by means of a depression in the 
middle of his back. It seems, however, to have escapdl 
the notice of tho=e to whom we are most indebted for ths 
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^^H DformBtioa we already possess regarding the habits ot 
^^H be ci)ckoo, that the parent bird, in depositing her egg, 
^^H Kill herself eomedmes undertake the task of removing 
^^H the eggs of those birds in nhose neat she is pleased to place 
^^B her ovtn. I saj sometimes, because I am aware that it is 
^^P not always the case ; and indeed 1 have oulj one fact to 
^^B bnug forward in support of the assertion ; it is, how- 
ever, connected with another relating to the cuckoo, not a 
little curious. The circumstances occurred at Arbuiy, in 
Warwickshire, the seat of Francis Newdigate, Esq., and 
WQB witnessed by several persona residing in his house. 
The following particulars were written down at the timff] 
I by a ladj, who bestowed much time in watching the young 

^^H cuckoo:— 'In the early part of the summer of 1828, a 
^^^H cuckoo, having previously turned out the eggs from a wat«r- 
^^^B wagtail's nest, which was built in a small bole in a garden- 
^^^ wall at Arbuiy, deposited her own egg in their place. 
When the egg was hatched, the youug iiUruder wan fed by 
the water- wBglails, till he became too bulky for his confined 
^^^ and narrow quarters, and in a fidgety fit he fell 
^^^Lground. In this predicament he was found by the gardener^ 
^^H who picked him up, and put him into a wire-cage, which.; 
^^^F wDs placed on the top of a wall, not far from the place of 
^^^ his birth. Hei'e it was expected that the wagtails would 
have followed their supposititious offspring with food, to 
support it in its imprisonment — a mode of proceeding which 
would have had nothing very uncommon to recommend it 
to notice. But the odd part of the story is, that the bird 
which hatched the cuckoo never came near it ; but her plaoa 
VSA supplied by a hedge-sparrow, who performed her part 
diligently and punctually, by bringing food at very ebort 
intervals from morning till evening, till its uncouth foster- 
I child grew large, and became full feathered, when it was 
[ suffered to eBoape, and was seen no more : gone, perhapa. 
Lu> the country to which be migrates, to tell his kiiK 
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'ttackooa (if he was as ungrateful as Iiq was uglj* when I san 
aeBt) what fools hedge-sparrows and waMr-wag-- 
England. It may possibly he suggested, that 
a mjatBke baa been made with regard to the sort of bird 
■which hatched the cuckoo, and that the eame bird which 
fed it, namely, the hedge-sparrow, hatched the egg. If this 
had been the case, there would have been nothing extraor- 
dinary iu the circumstance ; but the wagtail was too often 
|teen on her nest, both before the egg was hatched, and after- 
g the young bird, to leave room fur auy scepti- 
point ; and the sparrow was aeea feeding it iu 
ithe cage afterwarda by many members of the family daily * 

Ipurzheim asserts, in his Lectures, that he actually saw 
an instance of a cuckoo having dropped ber egg near a 
nest so placed that she herself could not possibly gain ad' 
mittance to it: and that, after removing the eggs which 
were already in the nest, she took up her own egg in one 
of her feet, and in that way placed it in it. 

A gentleman In Susses fired at a bird sitting on a fir-trea 
in his garden, which he took for a hawk, and it fell with a. 
broken wing. On picking it up, it proved to be a cuokoo, 
and being in beautiful plumage, aud very lively, he tied up 
the wing, and sent it to a friend at Chichester, who, capti- 
.■Wted by the bird's quiet demeanour, determined to under- 

:e its cure. On being put into a cage, the bird soon 
and appeared perfectly reconciled to its loss of freedom. 
It ate fresh meat of any sort, cut small and mixed with 
bread scalded and broken, and a raw egg. On this diet 
the bird did well for three months. At this time a lad 
brought some yellow-hammer's eggs, intending them as a 
treat, one of which the bird unexpectedly seized and at- 
tempted to swallow. It stuck, however, in its throat, aud 
killed it in a short time. This would seem to prove that 
these birds feed sometimes oa egga. A. wiiWi ~NBa Vh%\ 
Gooiwood-bome for nearly two ^eara', 'but "Cao ■^e.wwa^'^ 
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had the c&re of it aef er heard itsDauralnoteof "Goekoa* 
Ii is not unfreqaeot, soon after the arrirai of ihese birds, 
10 see foar or five, or more of them, in animated sportive- 
nesa on the branches of an oak. Ii the spectator is aitea- 
live, he will soon hear the notes -; ■- ■• . — r- repeated 
thoa, Hoo-hoo — hoo-hooho-hoo 1 ii * — I ^— — which 
probablj are notes of ejiultation from the favoured suitor. 
When a cuclfoo is flying in a siraighi tine, it nill often give 
utterance to a beaaiiful sound, more like a delicate and 
lengthened shake on the flute than aD^thiog else it can bo 
compared to. As the bird is alwajs aloae when this note 
is heard, we may conclude that it is a call for its mate. 

Tlie cuckoo is sometimes mobbed by the wagtail, and 
•ome of the other fly-catcher tribe, not because he feeds 
BjioQ them, but because he invades their retreats. I havs 
often walched the cuckoo, bat never yet saw it in the act 
of procuring its food; a circumstance which ale 
me think that it feeds late at uight only, or very early iu 
the morning, when moths are most abimdanL Tlmt it is 
insectivorous there can be no doubt, though some natural- 
ists have thought otherwise. The very circumstance of its 
depositing ite egg in the uest only of those birds who feed 
tbeir young with insects is a strong proof of this. Tbers 
is Btill a great mystery attached to the natural history of 
the cuckoo, and one would willingly, if possible, rescue il 
from the charge of a want of that natural affection which has 
been alleged against it. It has been stated that what baa 
been said by a very ancient and subhme writer, concerning 
tbe defect of natural aifection in the ostrich, may be applied 
to the cuckoo. It is now, however, pretty well aeceriained 
that the ostrich only quits her eggs when the sun is so 
jKiwerful that the additional warmth from her body would 
Iju detritnetitui to them. She, therefore, returns to them 
of the evening. I am persuaded that the mor«. 

inquire and search into the economy of nature, so fsri 
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from finding any defects, we shall have more and more 
reason to be convinced that not only every bird, but every 
animal, from the highest to the lowest in the scale of crea- 
tion, is equally well adapted for the purpose for which it 
was intended. The chief object of a naturalist should be 
always to ' look through nature up to Nature's God;' and, 
if we do so with a sincere desire to be benefited by the 
survey, we shall have fresh cause for wonder and admira- 
tion, and find our minds more disposed to receive the good 
imprer^sions which such a study must produce. 

The cuckoo probably lays more than one egg, as I be- 
lieve there are not many instances of any species of bird 
laying only one. Nature is too provident in the preserva- 
tion of the difierent species to mu any risks of their being 
exterminated, which might be the case if only one egg was 
deposited. Colonel Montagu dissected a cuckoo, wbieh 
had in her four or five eggs. Mr. Rennie thhika it lays a 
second time. Blumenbach says she lays six eggs in the 
spring from lime to time. The cuckoo probably has the 
power of retarding its egg till it can find a proper nest to 
deposit it in. The egg, though larger than the egg of 
those birds in whose nest it is placed, does not stand in need 
of a longer period of incubation, I have often tried to ac- 
count for ihe intrusion of the cuckoo into the nests ot other 
birds. Its peculiar formation is not a sufficient reason. 
It is, however, the largest of insectivorous birds, with the 
exception of the honey-buzzard, and naturally requires a 
great quantity of food. Like the swallow, therefore, one 
(vould think it would be constantly feeding. If the hen, 
however, sat on her own eggs, how could this large supply 
of food be obtained 7 While she was in search of it, her 
eggs would be spoiled. Mr. White observes that cuckoos 
cannot be birds of prey, as ihey have a weak bill and no 
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Hark! wfaat loud BhanU ^H 

Rf-echa througli the groves I bs breaks anay. ^^H 

Shrill boras proclaim his fligbc.'— SoHERViiJ.e, ^H 
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SoME curiouB iDStances are related of the cunning evinced 
by foxes, not only in the preservation of their lives, but in 
procuring lliemselvea food. A fox, which liad been fre- 
quently hunted ia Leicestershire, was always lost at a par- 
ticular place, where the hounds could never recover the 
scent. This circumstance having excited curiosity, it was 
at last discovered that he jumped upon, and ran along, b 
clipped hedge, at the end of which was an old pollard oak- 
tree, hollow ill the middle. He crept into this hollow, and 
lay concealed till the alarm was over. His retreat, how- 
ever, being discovered, ho was driven from ii and killed. 
Another foi selected a magpie's nest as a place of retreat, 
and was discovered in consequence of a labouring man 
having observed a quantity of bones, feathera of birds, &□.,. 
on the ground under the nest. The following iact may ba 
relied upon, extraordinary as it may appear. I received it 
from a gentleman of the strictest veracity, and who com- 
municated it to me very recently, on his return from the 
aoutb of France. A friend of his, wifh whom he passed 
much of bis time there, was in the habit of shooting in a 
part of the country where there was much wild and rocky 
ground. Part of this rocky ground was on the side of a 
very high hill, which was not accessible for a sportsman, 
and from which both hares and foxes took their way in the 
evening to the plain below. There were two channels or 
gullies made by the rains, leading from these rocks to the 
lower ground. Near one of tlieso channels, the sportsman 
in question, and his attendant, stationed themselves 
evening in hopes of being able to shoot some hares. Thefj 
had not been there long, when tbey observed a fox comiuf 
down the gully, and followed by another. After playinj 
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together for a. little time, one of the foxes concealed him' 
self under a larpe stone or rock, which was at the bottom 
of the channel, and the other returned to the rocks. He 
soon, bfiwever, canie back, chasing a hare hefore him. Aa 
the hare was passing the stone where the first fox had eon- 
cealed himself, he tried to seize her by a sudden spring, 
but missed his aim. The chasing fos then came up, and 
finding that his expected prey had escaped, through the 
want of skill in his associate, he fell upon him, and they 
both fought with so mucli animosity, that the parties ivho 
had been watching their proceedings came up and de- 
■troyed them both. 

Pontoppidan informs us that, when a fox observes an 
otter go into the water to fish, ha nill frequently hide him- 
self behind a stone, and, when the otter comes to shore 
with his prey, will make such a spring upon him, that the 
affrighted animal runs off, and leaves his booty behind. 
Mr. Bingley quotes ihia anecdote, but without giving much 
credit to it. 

In Smith's directory for destroying vermin, we find it 
said that the fox exhibits a great degree of cunning in 
digging young rabbits out of their burrows. He does not 
try to enter the hole ; for in this case he would not only 
have to enlarge it, but have also to dig several feet along 
the ground, under the surface of the earth ; but he folloivs 
their scent above, till he comes to the end, where they lie ; 
end then, scratching up the earth, descends immediately 
upon them and devours them. 

Buffon considered that the fox ought to be placed 
amongst the higher order of quadrupeds, from the great 
care and dexterity they show in the construction of their 
habitations. Some of them are placed in extraordinary 
situations, a fox having been known to let himself drop 
from the edge of a precipice on a projecting piece of rock 
just below it, from which he got into his hole or den. 
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I, These dens are sometimes provided with outlets, by whk^H 

the fox raay eifect his escape. ^M 

BuSbii says that foxea are so food of honey, that ttaqpH 

will sometimea attack bee-hives, and even the nesta of^ 



wasps, and that they frequently meet with so rough a re- 
ception as to be obliged to roll ihemselvea on the ground, 
rid of the insects that are stinging them. They theu 
I return to the charge, and generally succeed in securing the 
I have, however, kept Lees where there were 
I many foiea in the neighbourhood, who eould have gained 
5 to my hives without any difficulty, and I never had 
n to suspect that they in any way molested them, nor 
did I ever hear of an instance of this having happened in 
this country. 
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There ia a fine heronry at Sir Henry Fletcher's park, 
Wftlton-on-Tbamea. The nesta are huilt on ihe lop of 
some of the finest fir-trees in the kingdom, and appear 
somewhat larger than those of the rook. These birds 
must go an amazing distance to provide food for their 
young, as I have been assured that the bones of sea-fish 
have been found under their nesta. They appear 
slow aud heavy Siers. 

A young bird from this heronry, having fiillen out 
nest, was taken away in the evening by a gentlemai 
carried it to hie house at some miles' distance, and turned 
it into a walled garden that night. The next morning, 
one of the old birds was seen to feed it, and continued to 
do so till the young one made its escape. This bird must 
have gone over a very considerable space of ground in t 
of its young. 

A large assembly of herons takes place at certain 
■ax in Eichmond Park, where I have counted 
kxty at a time. Sometimes they may be se 
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the tops of trees, and at others on the ground at a distance 
from the ponda, appearing perfectly motionless. This as- 
semblage is very curious. Tbe nearest heronries to Rich- 
mond Park are the one near Walton-on-ThameB, and that 
ill Windsor Great Park, both of which would scarcely 
furnish the number above mentioned. There seems to bo 
no reason why these birds should congregate and remain 
for so long a time in the listleas manner in which I have 
Been them ; nor why the birds from two heronries should 
meet at the same time in a place so far distant from their 
usual haunts. It ia seldom that oue sees more thantwa 
or three herons together in the same place, and then only 
when they are watching for their prey. 

A bittern {Ardea atellaris) was lately shot by one of the 
keepers in Richmond Park. Thongh nearly dead when ha 
was going to pick it up, it showed great ferocity. 

From the scarcity of this bird in England, few people 
are acquainted inch the diamal noise it sometimes makes. 
Mr. Rennie describes it in a very picturesque manner. 

'Those,' he saya, ' who have walked in a summer'a even- 
ing by the sedgy sides of unfrequented rivers, must remem- 
ber a variety of notes from different water-fowl ; the loud 
scream of the wild goose, the croaking of the mallard, the 
whining of the lapwing, and the tremulous neighing of 
the jack-snipe. But of all these sounds there is none so 
dismally hollow as the booming of the bittern. It is like 
the interrupted bellowing of the bull, but hollower and 
loader, and ia heard at a mile distance, as if issuing from 
Bome formidable being that resided at the bottom of the 
vaters. This is the bittern, whose windpipe is fitted lo 
Lhe sound for which it is remarkable. These 
bellowing explosions are chiefly heard from the beginning 
f spring to the end of autumn, and are the usual calU 
Ijuring the pairing season.' 

I have been informed by keepers that, if ihey wound a 
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bittern, it requires great caution in taking it up, as it mQ 
frequentlj dart its pointed beak at their faces, aud it al- 
waj8 makes a rigorous resistance. Mr. Bingley says that 
this bird will wound the leg of the sportsman even through 
hia hoot ; and that it sometiinea turns oa its back, and 
th botli its hill aud its claws. When surprised hy 
. is Baid always to throw itself into this postt 



The mole-hills which we eee in fields and meadows are 
thrown up bj the mole probably during its search for 
Little was known of the natural history of this animal, 
till a French naturalist, M. St.-Hilaire, published some 
interesting particulars respecting it. The mole forms 
veral uaderground passages ; and the way she proceeds ittl 
doing this is as follows : — she first makes a run in various^ 
directions, by undermining the ground, and unites this and', 
Heveral others at one point, making, however, 
them larger than the others. M. St.-Hilaire says that aha,; 
fioiahea by arranging them with the moat perfect aymma-. 
try, plastering the sides with great care ; and, when com- 
pleted, it may be called her encampment. In the centre ot\ 
these worka she establishes herself, and appropriates 
separate place to the reception of her young, which is 
Boma respecta differenily constructed from her own. 
order to render the respective habitations which she and 
her young occupy not liable t« be iiijured by the rain, she 
makes tbem almost even with the ground, and higher 
than the runs, which serve as drains, or channels, to ca 
off the water. She makes choice of the place of her ab( 
greatest care, so me times constructing 

" ■ r a tree, where it has t 
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less dmnce of being Iroken in. This abode is sometimes 
protected by having a quantity of earth thrown over it, es- 
pecially in light soils, where I have seen a mound almost 
large enough to fill a wheelbarrow. Sometimes, however, 
no earth is thrown up over the habitation. This precaution 
of tbe mole is very necessary, to prevent the places she has 
chosen for retreats for herself and her young from being 
trampled in. When a mole has occasion to make her run 
through a gateway, I have observed that she generally car- 
ries it as near as possible to the gate-post, where it is less 
likely to he injured. Some runs are so near the surface, 
that I have seen the ground crack during the animal's pro- 
gress in working them. The bed for the young ia com- 
posed of the blades of wheat, with which the mole forms a 
sort of mattress. Four hundred and two of them were 
coimted in one nest, and all so fresh in their appearance, 
that they had been probably collected by this little animal 
in the course of two or three days. This shows not only 
her estraordiuory industry, but the great depredation she 
must commit. 

The mole is never known to work for food near the place 
which she has fixed upon for her abode. She labours to 
procure it about two hours in tbe morning, and as many in 
the evening, and then returns to her home or resting-place, 
which is so constructed, that she is instantly made aware of 
any danger. This effect is produced by forming the upper 
runs in a sort of circle, so as to communicate a vibration 
when anything passes over them. The mule thea takes 
alarm, and escapes by one of her safety runs. 

The mole is not often seen on the surface of the earth. 
I once, however, caught one, and turned it loose upon a 
lawn, the turf of which was on a bed of strong gravel, and 
particularly hard and dry. Notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages, the mole contrived to bury itself almost ii 
instant, norkiDg into the earth by means of her snout and 
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fins (for they can hardly be called feet) so fast, &.ai 
ground seemed to yield to her mtre pressure. 

The power of smelling in the raole is very acute ; an 
is supposed that this sense serves to direct her iu the set 
of her food. She hunts after heetles and worms, which It 
she pursues eagerly, but not always successfully ; for th) 
earth-worm is aware of its danger, and quick in escaping 
from it. Her search for prey taking place in the morning 
and evening, when birds are more generally feeding, must 
be the means of contributing greatly to their subsistence 
by driving worms to the surface of the earth, and furnishes 
another striking proof that the 'fowls of the air' have their 
food provided by an almighty and superintending Provi- 
dence in a variety of ways. 

Le Court, who assisted M. St.-Hilairc io his ohservationsJ 
and who appears to have been a sort of philosopliical molsJ 
catcher, was surprised when the naturalist expressed K 
doubt as to the mole seeing. He informed him that, in 
swimming rivers, they habitually guide themselves by their 
sight ; but. in order to satisfy M. St-Hilaire on this point, 
he contrived the fotloiving experiment with hira; — They 
made two openings in a dry tiled drain, at one of which 
several moles were successively introduced. Le Court took 
his stand at the other. If he stood quite still, the mole 
Boou came out and escaped ; but if, at the moment in whicl 
she showed herself at the hole, he moved only his thumb,.' 
she stopped and turned back. By repeating this as often as 
she re-appeared, the mole was kept imprisoned in the drain. 

There has been a very genera! idea amongst our mole- 
catchers that, if the smallest drop of blood is taken from a 
mole, it occasions iastant death. Le Court seems to aoconnt 
for this opinion in speaking of the tights which take place 
between the male moles, by saying that, if one is ever so 
■lightly wounded in a vein near the ear, the wound 

In order to ftscertain the rate at which a mole moved, 
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pr* Sn practioa the follomng curioua experiment: — He 
placed some slight sticks, mih little flags at the top of 
them, in the run of a mole, which he had previously 
ascertained to be of considerabie length, and along which 
the mole passed and re-paased four times a day in search 
of food. These sticks were placed at certain intervals in 
the run, so that, if the mule touched them, the flag would 
instantly show it. He then introduced a horn at one 
ertremttj of the run, and, blowing it loudly, frightened the 
antmBl ; and sbe then went along the run at such a rate, 
moving the flags in her pRssage, that Le Court and his 
friends, who nere stationed at. intervals to assist in the 
observation, considered that sbe went as fast as a horee 
could trot at its greatest speed. 

Hunger in the mole is thought to be a more violent 
. feeling than fear ; and its appetite is singularly voracious. 
If it sees a bird near, it quits its hole ^approaches as if to 
attack it ; and, if the bird pecks it, the mole retires towards 
its hole, and tempts the bird to follow. Slie then watches 
her opportunity — darts upon it — seizes it by the belly, 
which she tears open, assisting herself for this purpone 
with her Jlaps, and, thrusting her head into it, devours it. 
She drinks as greedily as she eats. The mole does not, 
like the mouse, lay np a store of food, but preys on worms 
and various kinds of insects : she will also eat frogs, but 
will not touch s toad, if ever so hungry. A mole was tried 
with eggs and oysters, but refused to eat either. They will, 
however, eat fruit, and, Buffon says, acorns. If two moles 
are shut up together without food, the strongest will devour 
the weakest, even to the bones : nothing but the skin is 
left, which they never eat, and which, when one has killed 
the other, is always seen to he ripped up along the belly. 
It was found that ten or twelve hours i\'a3 the longest time 
they could live without food. This fact seems to prove that 
the mole ia not torpid in frosty weather, which Linnteua 
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^^V asserted sae svas. K ia kuown Lhat, it. 
^^B Btita, and the larvie of cockcbafere and beetles penetiats 
^^^t deep into tlie ground. It is probuble, tberefore, tbat thftij 
^^^B I'uns of the mole are regulated, as to their depth, by the, 
^^^B habits of the grubs on which she feeds. One would supo 
^^^B pose, from the lexture of its fur, which is particularly ahoirt 
^^^H and thick, itmt this animal is not very susceptible of cold,. 
^^^1 Its whole formation is admirably adapted to its mode of life^ 
^^H It has been said that the mole, when the ground whiolt 
^^^ it frequents is flooded, wilJ climb up trees. This, however, 
I doubt, as I have seen it swim with perfect ease. 

I lose no opportunities of conversing with mole-catcheift.< 

k whenever I meet with them in nij walks and rides. They 
are a singular class of men— what may be termed charaater» 
— with a considerable share of low wit and a sly cunning 
look, slow and deliberate in all their movements, and 
oracular in speech. They acquire a silent and stealthy 
walk, from the success of their operations depending on 
their not giving the alarm to the little animal they want to 
entrap. 1 also obsen-e that thej- are generally much bent, 
from the constant bubit they have of stooping to look for 
tile runs of the mole. They ore, however, possessed of 
' much acuteness, and a small fee now and then makes them 

I tolerably communicative. Tho rat-catcher is a very different 
kind of person. There is frequently an impudent, saucy 
kind of look about him, which seems to -pirinke of the 
character of the animal he destroys, 
afraid of faira, and ihey appear sulky and half-atarved. Bit 
conversation is geueruDy in praise of his dogs and ferretSt 
and the number of rats he has ddstroyed 
a great frequenter of the alehouse, and a great conveyer of 
scandal from ouo villago to another during the progress of 
a calling. My friends the mole-catchers, on the contrary, 
'6 a qoiet and sober race of men, fond of accumulating 
I aoaef, and are seldom to be met with in an alehouse. 
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Their cottages are generallj neat and clean, and the imple- 
ments of their calliu^f tidily bestowed in them, such as tvFO 
or three spades, a bundle of tough hazels, and some woodeu 
traps, In an evening they may be seen twisting their 
horsehair noosea, or cutting a imzel stick to its proper 
length. One of these men showed me, a short time since, 
a white, or rather a cream-coloured mole, which he bad 
caught near the Hohiii Houd Gate in Richmond Purk. He 
luld me, 'there wereijve of tlieia, but that some t/ouni^c/iu^ 
liad stolen the others.' He had it stuffed, and seemed to 
set much store upon it. He has since brought me a gray 
mule, with an o range-coloured belly, and assures me that 
he once caught one tliat was perfectly orange, except the 
bead ; but it was too much decayed before he took it out of 
the trap, to be fit for preserving. These variations in the 
colour of the mole are extraordinary, and I have never yet 
seen them iioiieed by any one who has published remarks on 
this animal. There is a great variety of soil in Eichmond 
Park, but the moles are most abundant in those parts of it 
which are loamy. Here the moles are invariably black, 
but othere of a different colour have been taken in the 
wetter and more boggy parts, where there is a Siib.-,tratum 
of white sand. Whether this circura stance, or the dif- 
ference in the sort of food in these places, may iufluenca 
the colour of the mole, 1 know not. 

I observe that, when a mole has its run up to the side of 
a hard gravelled road, it carries it a considerable depth 
under the road, and then comes nearer the surface imrae. 
diately on the other side of it. This instinctive property 
of finding the exact spot where to begin again its usual 
depth of rua is curious, and saves the animal much trouble. 

During a particular season the male mole makes what 
mole-catchere call the ruttiog-angles. These are much 
larger limn the usual runs, and must cause the animal cun- 
Biderahle labour. Tliey are about five inches wide and four 
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female goes a mouili with jouog. and has never more thaiti 
eix or less ihan two at a birth. The joung moles begin to 
run in about five weeks, and when they first start are about 
three parts grown. They follow their mother for some 
time during their search for food, and it would appear that 
they are not easily induced to quit her. A mole-cateher 
informed me that he was once taking a female mole out of 
B trap, in which she had been caught some time, andfound 
five young ones clinging about her, none of which made 
any attempt to escape. One of these men told me that 
previously to the setting in of winter the mole prepares b,. 
Bort of basin, forming it in a bed of clay, which nill hold 
ahout a quart. la this basiu a great quantity of 
deposited, and in order to prevent their escape they are 
partly mutilated, but not bo much so as to kill them. On 
these worms the molea feed during the winter months.* 
He also iorermed me that he finds these basins is Jess 
number some years than others, and when thia is the case 
he always knows that the winter will be a mild one. Thia 
circumstance, and the deposit of mutilated worms, shows 
the powerful instinct which the mole possesses. They are 
very pugnacious, and at particular seasoua four or five 
males may be seen fighting together on the surface o^i 
the earth, having quitted their runs for that purpose. 
When this is the case, one or two are generally left dead. 

That moles were intended to he beneficial to maulund, 
there can, I think, be no doubt. I have been assured that,, 
where old mole-hills are most abundant on sheep pastures, 
t)ie latter animal is generally in a healthy state, as it feeds 
ou the wild thyme, and other salubrious herbs, which grow 
on these heaps of earth Where these have been levelled 
and cleared away, sheep are not found to thrive as well aa 
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they did preriously. This fact was confirmed to me by 
the EttricU Shepherd, who deprecaWd the practice of 
reraoving mole-hillB. On the fine and extensive pasturea 
in Leicestershire, where old mole- hills are extremely 
abundant, sheep thrive well, and are generally healthy : 
and I have been assured that, after the mole-hills had been 
destroyed in a park which belonged to the Earl of Essex, 
in Herefordshire, the deer in it never throve. 

Aq observant person has assured me. that so great is 
the punctuality of the mole in commencing its morning 
and evening movements during the sumraer months, that 
he nerer knew them vary in their time. 

It is a curious and extraordinary fact, that moles are no- 
where to be found in Ireland. One would think that the 
soil was particularly well suited for their operations, as I 
have frequently observed them to be most numerous in 
boggy soils ; at least this was the case in some peat-earth 
in StafFordaLire, where they were exceedingly numerous, 
and made larger hillocks than I have seen in any other 
place. Dead birds and mice have sametimea been found 
in the neat of the mole. 

In Herefordshire, they are called munts, frora their 
raising perhaps little mounts or hills ; and, in Notting- 
hamshire, &c., mouldiwaTpg,* from the manner in which 
they use their hand-like 6ns, warping, or throwing off the 
mould on each side of tbem. 
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'— COLLIKS. 

It is probable that we had formerly a larger breed of bats 
in this countiy than we find at present. One of the work- 
a employed in the repairs of Cardinal Wotse^'a HaJA.,™ 
• Wonldiwsip is evidsntly lilie Ganntm woii'^o.viw™^- 
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ipton Court Palace, brought loe the ekeleton of a 
which hefound at theetiiJ of one of the rafters of theceiliuj 
The aDiiuHl, when alive, muat have been as large 

The hooks were very strong. The natural histoi 
of the hat is very curious, and we have some particulartti 
respecting it in M. St.-Hilaire's work, to which I hai 
already referred in speaking o(the mole. The claws of tl 
liiiid feet of the bat are all of an equal length, and thus' 
better adapted for enabling the animal U> suspend itael( 
which it does with the head downwards, that being its' 
niitural posture of repose. By adopting this attitude, tba. 
but, on being distuilFed, can readily disengage itself, and*, 
dropping into the air. can take flight immediately. The 
wings of bats serve them as a sort of mantle or cloak when 
at rest, and in which they sometimes also cover up their 
young, though they will at other limes fly about with two 
of them hanging to the breast in the act of sucking. Th.o> 
vinga, by thdr delicate structure and extent, serve aA 
feelers to the animal in guiding its flight in the dark^ 
The celebrated naturalist Spallanzarii ascertnined this tr 
be the case, by the following experiment : — He hung up 
some cloths across a long room, with holes in them hera 
and there, large enough for a bat to fly through. On turning 
loose some of these animals, which he had previously de- 
prived of their sight, and, as much as pnssiLile, of their 
hearing, he found that they flew without the least difficulty 
through the holeein the cloths. It is inferred that, as they 
did not anywhere touch the cloth, they must have been 
warned of their approach to it by feeling the repulse of the 
air set in motion by their wings, and have distinguished the 
hole by no such reaction taking place. This is analogous tft 
the case of a blind hoy, who, on coming towards a person 
Btaoding perfectly still in a room, when he had approacliafl 
irithin a short distance, suddenly stopped, stamped with iai 
JdoI, and then turned off to oue side. This boy must haw 
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perceived a difTorence in the action of the air. But I once 
observed a still more extraordinaiy instance of this suacep- 
tibility in discovering danger, in the case of a bhnd horse. 
I was in the liabit of driving this horse in a gig, and by way 
of experiment 1 often brought him suddenly up tu a closed 
gate, through which he had probably never before passed, 
but he always stopped short, and I nerer could force him 
agaiust it. This horse was perfectly blind, and must have 
avoided the gate in consequence of perceiving that there was 
some immediate intervening object which obstructed that 
curreTit of air whicii he had previously been conscious of. 
We know that a blind horse will sometimes step into a hole 
or a ditch, but he rarely runs himself against a post or a 
tree. It may be thought that, in these two last instances, 
the eais assisted in guiding, probably hj- their Iwing able to 
perceive a difference in the sound of their step. 

But to return to the bat. She will sometimes settle on 
the ground ; and, when she does this, she sbtils up her 
wings, and is then able to walk, and even to run, at a good 
pace, though awkwardly. She probably only alights in 
search of food when sbe is unable to procure it on the 
wing. When on the ground, she rune to find some 
eminence from tthich she may raise herself into the air. 
fiats hybemate by getting into concealed places for security, 
and ihey then wrap themselves up in their wings. 

They are gregarious animals. Vast numbers of them 
were lately found under the roof of an old building in 
Richmond Park. I had two sorts of thera brought to me, 
nearly similar in shape, but one very considerably larger 
than the other. This latter is probably the VeapertUio 
ahivolan$ mentioned by Gilbert White. It measured 
nearly fifteen inches from the tip of otie wing to the tip of 
the other. Its ears were very short, and its fur of a chest 
nut colour. The place where it was found had a most 
offensive and noisome smell. These larger bats were quite 
9 the smaller specie: 




LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF NATUEE. 
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ie!y difficult lo trace satisfactorily the * Unlu 
of nature's chain,' in the several gradations by which they 
connect animal and vegetable beings. These links are as 
iliey are wonderful. Some of them are evident 
enough, but we are at a loss to determine whether others 
should be cla8sed amongst animals or vegetables. Mr. 
Edwards* seema to think that many of them may be 
deemed of a middle nature, partaking of botli ; for, though 
some of the polype and coralline species seem to adhere by 
roots, and increase, as vegelables do, by shooting forth 
young polypes from their sides, and by becoming perfect 
polypes from the divided parts of others, which are marks 
of vegetation, they have at the eame time a power to move 
their parts, and put forth tentacula, or arms, ivith which 
tbey catch small insects whereon they feed, thereby showing 
that they partake of an animal nature. 

A person lately sent me at) animal wkich fishermen call 
a sea-mouse, and which seems to partake of the properti^ 
of both fish and insect. It was about three inches and a 
half in length, and was covered with beautiful silky hair on 
the sides, which put forth a variety of colours in the sun, 
like spun glass. The belly appeared like that of the wood- 
louse; and, like that insect, it had the power of rolling 
itself up on being disturbed. On each side of the belly 
there were twenty or thirty little fleshy escreaceuces, each 
of which had five or sis black hairs in it about a quarter of 
an inch long, with which the creature moved itself along. 
It is, I believe, an aphrodita, and is called by the French 
naturalists la taupe de mer. 

The humming-bird moth (Sphinx steUatarum) might 

[most be thought also to be a link between the bird and 

insect. It hovers over flowers in a most rapid and 

s the humming~bird is said to do— • 

* Sou Itig Euayi on Valoial BitUoi. 
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infolds ita long tongue, and estracta the honey from 
flowers, making a humming noise the whole time. Ita 
motions are so rapid, especially on a sunny .day, that it 
is extremely difficult to follow them. There is also a 
wildnesB in its hahity which partakes very much of those of 
a t>ird. 



PANllCDOTES OF BIRDS. 
It is a general observation of the coantry people, that 
when there is au unusual numher of hawthorn and holly 
berriea there will be a hard winter. If it be so, it is a proof 
of the care which the Almighty takes of his creatures. How 
many birds would perish during a severe winter, if this pro- 
vision had not been made for them ! Even the circumstance 
of some springs not freezing is an instance of the same 
goodness. If they did, the destruction of animal life would 
be much greater than It now ia. At present many birds are 
able in hard weather to find water and food. The robin, 
thrush, aud blackbird, with woodcocks and snipes, resort to 
these springs, and are able to support life on the worms and 
insects they find in or by the side of them, till more genial 
weather arrives.* In deep snow many birds frequent 
woods, where, amongst dead or decayed trees, and in the 
bark of others, they discover and feed upon insects. Horses 
and deer scrape away tlie snow with their feet to get at tlie 
grass, and hares and rabbits feed on the bark of trees. The 
titmouse in frosty weather gets near houses, and picks meat 
from bones. The hedge-sparrow and wren search for iuaepts 
at the bottoms of hedges, where the snow has not penetrated. 
The wood-pigeon feeds on the tops of turnips ; while 

■ ' Birds are eitremely important creaturea foe the economy of 
natUTB iti (jenfiaL 'I'liey deHtniy inniunerKbla insects, end the tliuuglit- 
Itaa Bitirpatlon of some "birds, euppoBed to be noiionB,BUchaB5psJTOWB. 
crow*, &c., bat ganerally givca rise U) an infinitely mora BwiiidliaaJ. 
lucJtiiJieaiaon of »enniii.'— Bmn 
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Bparrowa, finches, vel low-hammers, &c., get into rick-yard 
to satisfy tbeir hunger. Most birds are thu 
procure some sort of sustenance duriug u hard w 
aome animals remain during tbat period in 
torpor, from nhicb the influeiice of the sun in Hprinj 
revives them. Insects appear but little affected by coli 
weather, as we see many on the first mOd day after 
severest frosts. Bees survive the coldest winters in Russia 
and afterwards lay up much store of honey. 

We thus see that, however miserable the 
birds in severe weather may a|>pear lo a cursory observefl 
they have resources provided for thera in various ways, 
same beneficent Being who created them provided at 
same time for their subsistence. It is mau who occoe 
the chief miseries of the creatures which surround hinv 
When, therefore, we consider that these c 
objects of God's care, how earefui ought \ 
inflict any unneceasaTy pain or misery upon them ! I should 
not think kiudly of that man who could wantonly put hit 
foot upon a worm which was crossing his path, or destroy 
a fly for the gratifica 

I take great pleasure in watching the activity of tho« 
birds which feed on flies. The water-wagtail darts a 
them with great rapidity, and, when collecliug them for haj 
youDg, places each fly as she cutulies it in the corner of het 
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mouth till there 

"When she opens her mouth to seiz 

see the others fall from it: but this i 

also observed that, when a wagtail ', 

feed, she collecisalargertiumberofi 

when she ' 

this bird 1 



mletion of tliem. 



f, one expects 1 
happens. 1 liai 
young cuckoo I 
1 her mouth thi 
pporting her owd young. Wh«( 
iSiciency, she gives two or threQ 



tefairps, as she approaches her nest, which her brood i 

1, and they are ready witli open mouths to receive thi 
The jouDg cuckoo understands these chirps, and 
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hare seen liira eagerlj prepnre hi Jiself for ihe aitproach of 
hia foster-moiher long before he could seH her, 

I have never observed that the swallow, iu hacking for 
fliea for her joung, accumulatea them by the side of her 
mouth 8S the wagtail doea. One hears the snap of her beak 
when ahe lakes a flj, and it is curious to ste the iiisriiii:!; 
which preveuca her seizing a wasp during her rapid flight. 
Swallows are indefatigable in providing food for tiieir young 
while they are in the uest; but, should the nest by any acci- 
dent be brought to the ground before the brood are able to 
fly, thfi old birds take no further notice of them: (hey are left 
to crawl about uud die. The aSection which birds show 10 
their young is very great, and continues in many inalancea 
till the next breudiiig season. Our tummou beu will keep 
her last brood by her side till she laya again, and I have 
obaerved that they roost neit her during a whole winter 
after they are full-gromi. Her interest in ibem does not 
cease till the following Epring, when she hus a freah 
chaise to bring up. An iuatance of this care and affection 
in sparrows is mentioned by Mr. Graves iu his British 
Ornithology. 

'Havingnoticed.'hesaya, "thatthe parent birdsconlinued 
to bring food to the nest for some months after the brood 
had left it, we had the curiosity to place aladder against the 
wall for tlie purpose of ascertaining the cause, when, to our 
surprise, we found a full-grown bird in the nest, which had 
got its leg completely entangled in some thread which had 
formed part of the nest, in such a manner as to entirely pre» 
vent it leaving the nest. Wishing to see how long ihe in- 
dustry of the old birds would be extended in behalf of their 
imprisoned offspring, we left the bird and nest in the state 
we found it, and observed that the parent birds continued 
to fcupply food during the whole of the autumn and some part 
of the winter months; but the weather setting ia very severe 
eoon aAer Christmas, fearing the severity of the wf 
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would occasion the death of ihe imprisoned bird, we disen- 
gaged its leg, and in a day or two it accompanied the old 

ones in search of food; but ihey continued to feed it till the 
month of March, and daring the whole time they all nestled 
in the same spot. 

Some birds sit SO close on their e^s, that no approach 
danger can induce them to quit their nesL Gilbert Whil 
gives a very interesting anecdoteofth; 
' In the centre of a grove there stood an oak, which, thouf 
shapely and tall on the nbolo, bulged out into a lai^e 
cresceace about the middle of the stem. On this a pairi 
ravens had fi;ied their residence for such a series of years, 
that the oak nasdistingnishedby the title of the Raven-tree. 
Many were the attempta of the neighbouring youth to get at 
this eyrie: the difficulty whetted their inclinations, and each 
was ambitious of surmounting the arduous task. But. when 
they arrived at the swelling, it jutted out so in their way, 
and was bo far beyond their grasp, that the most daring lads 
nere awed, and acknowledged the undertaking to be too 
hazardous. So the ravens built on. nest upon nest, in per- 
fect security, till tlie fatal day arrived iti which the wood 
to be levelled. It was in the month of February, when the 
birds uBually sit. The saw was applied to the butt, 
wedges were inserted into the opening, the woods echoed 
tbe heavy blows of the beetle or mallet, the tree nodded 
its fall; but Btill the dam snt on. Atlast, when it gave way, 
the bird was flung from her nest; and. though her parental, 
affection deserved a better fate, was whipped down by 
twigs, which brought her dead to the ground.' 

It ia not easy to account for the variation we somel 
perceive in the plumage of birds of the same species. 1 
observed a rook with one white wing during the last i 
years in the rookery in Hampton Court Park : and 1 t 
sparrow nearly white amongst a flock of those birds at ' 
A linoet was shot and brought to me fron 
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iame place, which was beautifully mottled wiih white and 
brown. Some years ago I was sliowa some white blackbirds 
in tlie grounds of a nobleman at Blackheath, which had bred 
there; and what showed this was not an accidental cir- 
cumstance, they produced young of the same colour aa them- 
selves. 

Partridges manifest great caution in choosing the place 
where they intend to Bi their nest. I have observed them 
remain near the same spot forsome weeks before the female 
lays her eggs ; and if in the mean time tliey should discover 
the retreat of any animal in the neighbourhood, who is likely 
to be injurious to thera. they shift their quarters. I have 
generally noticed that partridges lodge themselves at night 
near the middle of a field, probably being aware that they 
are safer in this situation from the attacks of stoats or wea- 
sels, than if they got nearer hedges, under the roots or banks 
of whioh these animals conceal themselves. Some birds 
ntter a peculiarly plaintive cry on the approach of danger. 
Even when they are concealed in the midst of a thick hedge, 
they give warning, should any marauder in the shape of a 
cat or a weasel come near them. There is something in 
this mournful cry which cannot be misunderstood. The 
blackbird and thrush have it, but I have more generally ob- 
served it in the hedge-sparrow and red-breast. 

There is something extremely amusing in watching the 
motions of a family of the long-tailed titmouse, or, indeed, 
of any of the Parus tribe. The parents and their young, 
which are very numerous, associate together from the 
time they leave their nests to the following spring. The 
incessant call they make seems intended to keep the 
whole family together in their passage through a wood, or 
amongst thick shrubs, in search of insects. Their motions 
and flight are very quick ; and there is a pleasing cheer- 
fiilnesB and rapidity in all they do. The complacency in 
the notes of young birds, while they are receiving food 
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i the impressioii tlui|H 
on. Eveu afier th«fl 
1 of more food, ihiffT 



from the oH ones, always gives i 
it arises from gratitude and utTei 
parent bird has departed in seal 

little call of love is continued with a flutter of the winga, 
which is made with more rapidity as the note and flight of 
the mother are beard on her return. These iittle blandish- 
ments may ha seen more pBrticularly during the first few 
days after the young birds have left the nest While they 
are iii it, they preserve a greater degree of silence ; and. if 
any one approaches tlieir nest, they squeeze into it, and keep 
themselves as flat as possible. This early instinct is peoi 
liar to the young of wild animals ; while ihose of many 
our domestic kinds seem fearless of danger from their 
birth. Can we doul>t, but that nnimals are indebted for this' 
extraordinary apprehension of the danger which threatens 
them to an instinct implanted in them as their safeguard by 
a kind and beneficent Providence ? If animals hud escaped 
{toa S6me pattieular danger, they would Tiaturally avoid it' 
in future ; but we see that they endeavour to shun it in i 
where they have had no previous iutimation of it. A yi 
duck, as soon as it has escaped from its shell, will swim inttf:-] 
a pond, and catch gnats and flies ; but give it a wasp, and 
immediately avoids an insect the sting of which would pro*! 
bably kill it. Young chickens, also, as soon as they atb' 
hatched, will bike shelter under their mother's wings at thft] 
sight of a distant hawk in the air, while they show no dreai* 
at a turkey or goose, however nearly it may approach 
them, and although much more formidable in appearance. 
Amongst the wild cattle which are still found in two or 
three of our parks in England, the young calves show con- 
siderable ferocity as soon as they are dropped ; while the 
calves of our domestic cows are remarkable for their gentle- 
ness, and allow themselves to be handled without exhibiting 

^Bof fear orwildness, I have also observ. 
I^kittens of a cat who provfls about our bams and 
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roids obsenntioD, are mucli more fierce in tlieir nature 
the joungoCa cat nccuslomed to live much iu the house. 

le parents' ferocity or tnmenesa aeetoa to be imparted to the 
■ith life. I aln-nys listen with great attention tothe 
observalious made by country people on the peculiar habits 
of some animals. Thus I have heard them say, that when 
the swans on the river Thamea fly agaiust the stream it ia 
Bare to rain, and that, this will be the case when rooks are 
more than usually clamorous ou their return to their roost- 
ing-places in an evening. The scream of a peacock, and the 
peevish incessant cry of the guinea-fowl, are also similar 
prognostications. The loud and discordant note of the 
woodpecker ia a sign of change of weather, and it is therefore 
in some places called the rain-fowl 

Should the deer in Hampton Court Park collect on a 
Binall mound there, I am assured that it portends aa ap- 
proaching storm. 

SAGACITY OF DOCS. 

' With oya np-rnJsed, his maaWrV looks ta scan, 
The joy— the folaoo— Bnd Ihs aid of man ; 
The rich man's pianli&n, and the poor man's friend. 
The only boing Eulhful to tha end.'— Akoh. 

, I DELiOHT in hearing well -authenticated anecdotes of the 

md attachment of dogs. Their fidelity to man is 

n conspicuous, and they are so capable of showing great and 

straordinary instances of noble and disinterested affection, 

a instinct which is nearly allied to reason, that I 

ail devote a short space in reiaiing some well-attested 

.S concerning them. 

Captain Dance, who as commodore of a fleet of ludia- 

o gallantly repelled the attack of a French squadron 

Bonder Admiral Linois during tlie war, brought with him 

I China a native dog. After his ship wi 

■moorings in the Thames, he ordered a chaise, bad the doff 
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^H in Sui 
J^f Dance 



pat in it, and drove with it to his house near Leatherfatw 

Surrey, where Bonner was safely made over to Captaxtd 
Dance's sisters. The nest night, as the Indiaman \ 

under way for tlie docka, one of liie sailors heard 
a loud barking amongst the rushes on the Kent side of 
the river, and immediately exclaimed that it waa Bonner's 
bark. This was declared by his Bhipmales to be impossible, 
as the captain had taken him away the day before. Thfl 
man, however, persisting that he was correct, a boat « 
length lowered, and on arriving at the side of the riverj 
Bonner was discovered among the rushes, aod was takeq 
on board. Here was aa instance of a dog being brought 
to a Btrange country, and taken in a carriage to a distanw 
of some twenty or twenty-five miles from the ship he had 
just left, finding his way back to it through a country ei 
tially different from hia own — a different soil and climat^ 
different objects, aud different people. By what instinol 
lie was enabled to do this, it is not gaSy to define. I CBA 
only give the fact as I received it, from the most irespect 
able authority. 

I beard Mr. Barry, a South American merchant, relat* 
the following anecdote. He said, that white travelling 
across the Andes they lost their way, and, after wandering 
about a great length of time in uncertainty where tbey were, 
at last espied a hut at some distance from them. On ap- 
proaching it, tbey were attacked by two dogs, who barked' 
violently, and opposed their entrance to the hut. They ' 
were obliged to throw stones at them, and thus drove them 
away. Getting near the but, tbey heard a voice in Spanish 
begging them not to hurt the dogs. On entering it, they 
found a man in the feeblest etate of old age, who assui 
Mr. Barry that be should have been starved to death h 
not his doga gone out hunting, and regularly brought h 
part of what they caught. He was a slave, who h 
his escape and sheltered himself in this secluded spot 



A gentleman, residing in the neighbourhood of Black- 
heath, had a favourite dog who was his constant oonipanion 
He vaa an old bachelor, and his sister resided with him. 
Before leaving his diniiig-room he was in the habit of lock- 
ing up hia wine, and then threw the buuch of ke^s on the 
floor, which waa taken up by the dog, who followed his 
roaster with the keys in his moath to join his sister in the 
drawing-room. This practice was followed till the old 
gentleman's death. Tlie dog then appeared miserable, and 
in order to let him follow his old custom the wine was 
locked up aa usual, and the keys thrown on the floor. But 
neither tbes, nor at any subsequent time, would the dog 
be induced to take titem up. It was impossible for this 
poor animal to show his love for his deceased master in a 
more marked and affecting manner. 

Let me here record an instance of strong attachment 
shown me by my favourite old dog ' Trim.' He was a. 
rough Scotch terrier; he loved rae most faithfully, and 
showed it in a thousand wajs. He slept under my bed at 
night, awoke me by jumping upon it at exactly the same 
time every morning, and accompunied me wherever I went. 
He was moreover somewhat of a Pickle, and ready for any 
mischief. 1 think I now see his honest countenance 
watching me as I was preparing to take my walk, and, if 
I had my gun, hunting every hedge-row that I passed along 
in seaich of a rabbit. Having occasion to be absent from 
home for some time, I left him behind me. It was the 
first time v,*e had been separated, and my poor dog was 
miserable. He wandered about the premises, and got 
under my bed as usual, but, mj room being occupied by 
some one else, he was driven from it, and from that time 
was seen no more in the house. The last I heard of him 
was from the pos^boy, who had driven ma when I left my 
residence. He had, a day or two afterwards, found out 
and followed the same chckise many miles, barking now and 
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then, and 1ool<iiig up tu it, supposing, no doubt, that I n'at 
in il. When the chaise stopped, and the door was opened,! 
he jumped into it, but not finding me he disappeared, an^B 
I never could hear of him ftfterwarda. 5 
is, that he again set forth in a fruitless search of hia mastwl 
and died untimely. Poor Trim ! many years have elapse 
Binoe I lost him, but I shall cever forget Lis attachm' 
to me. 

Dogs, in addition to their atladjment and fidelity t 

lit, show a degree of sense on some occasions which it 
I quite entraordinary. I knew a dog who never barked o 
showed any restlessness when his master's family n 
home, but, when the house was left to the care of one servant I 
only, the ditg'ij vigilauue was extreme, and he barked at thft I 
slightest noise. This is very much the case with a good 1 
yard-dog. He is always on (be watch, the least i 
cites bis attention, but he only gives the alarm w) 
necessary to do so, and, when he does, it is in a dilfere 
toue to that with which ho receives his 
latter has been some time absent. 

A gentleman had a remarkably fine Newfoundland d 
BO innately gallant and polite, that, unless ordered to remi 
1, he invariably, unbidden, preceded bis maste 
I sisters when they walked aliroud if they were I 
attended by a gentleman. He compelled every person 

i, by a Bjgnllicaut look or growl, to make way for tliein 
liut, when a gentJeraan accompanied them, he aln 
walked behind. When with him, by night or by c 
they were siife, for hia courage was equal to his sagacity 
and, ou the slightest signal from them of alarm, he i 
ready to give battle, 

A friend of mine took a Newfoundland dog and a small J 



spaniel i 



I boat with him, and when 



3 got il 



i iha J 



I au</rf/eo/(iberivernearoneof thelocks,DOt far from Harnp* 
t^n Coon, be turned tbem into \,te waVsi, Tlwj ( 
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iiwa^u, liutilie spaniel got into the current, and, after 
struggling some time, was in great dani^er of being drowned. 
As soon as the Newfoundlund dog perceived the predica- 
ment his companion was in. he swam to his assistance, took 
hira in hia month, and brought him safe to the shore. 

The great sagacity and intelligence of the sheep-dogs that 
come to London must have been noticed by many, I have 
seen one of them run over the backs of a flock of sheep iii 
a crowded street to get at the further end of them in order 
to turn them, and tbison the slightest signalfrom his master. 
When T had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, in London, he was kind enough to relate to me 
some interesting anecdotes in Natural History. 

During the time in which lambs are weaned, the Ettrick 
Shepherd had seven hundred of them under his care. As 
is sometimes the case, especially at that time, they broke 
away in the middle of the night, and scampered off in three 
different parties across the hilU, in spite of all the shepherd 
and his assistant could do to keep them together. ' Sirrah,' 
cried the shepherd, in great affliotion (addressing his dog), 
■ my man, they 're a' awa.' The niffht was so dark that he 
did not see the dog. but the faithful animnl had heard 
his master's words, and without more ado he sileniiy set 
nff in quest of the flock. Meanwhile, the shepherd miA his 
companion spent the night in scouring the hills for miles 
round, but could see nothing of the flock or the dog. On 
their way home in the morning they discovered a body of 
lambs at the bottom of a, deep ravine called the Flesh 
Cleuch, and the dog standing in front of them, looking all 
around for some relief, but still standing true to his charge. 
Not one lamb of the whole flock was wonting. 

The following instance of the fidelity of a farmer's do^ 
ia perfectly well authenticated, and will, I ara sure, be 
' interest. It is extracted from the Sportsman's 
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Cabinet, a work contoiiiing tnany curious particuIarB 
the canine race. 
' Mr. Henry Hawlves, b farmer residing at Hailing 
Kent, was late one evening at Maidatone Market. On 
turning at niglit with his dog, who was usually at his heela, 
he again stopped at Aylesford, and, as is too frequently the 
case upon such occasioas, he drank iramoderatelj, and 
the place iu a state of intoxication. Having passed the 
village of Neivbeed in safety, he took his way over Snodv 
land Brook, in the best season of the year a very dangerous 
road for a drunken man ; tbe whole face of the country waa 
covered with a deep snow, and the frost iateuse ; he had 
however proceeded in safety till became to the Willow Walk, 
within half a mile of the chuii'b, when by a sudden staggt 
lie quitted the path and passed over a ditch on his light! 
band. Not apprehensive he was going astray, he took 
^^_ wards the river, but having a high baak to mount, and 
^^ft being nearly eitliausted »itb wandering and tiie efTcCC of 
^^^H the liquor, he was most fortunately pre vented from rising the 
^^^B mound, or be certainly roust have precipitated himself (as 
^^^H it was near high water) into the Medway. At this moment 
^^^H completely overcome, he fell among the snow in one of the 
^^^F coldest nights ever knovi'n, turning upon his back: he was 
I soon overpowered with either sleep or cold, when his faith- 

ful dependant, who had closely attended to every step,i 
. scratched away the snow so as to throw up a son of prCK- 

^^H lectingwallaroundhis helpless master, then, mounting upon 
^^^H the exposed body, rolled himself round and lay upon bis 
^^^B master's bosom, for which his shaggy coat proved a most 
^^^F seasonable covering and eventual protection during ths 
I dreadful severity of the night, the eaow falling all the time. 

The following morning a person who was out with his gun,i 
n expectation of falling in with some sort of wildfowl, peicj 
ceiving an appearance rather uncommon, ventured 
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proach the spot; upon his combgup, the dog got off the boJv. 
and after repeatedly ehiiking himself to get disentangled 
from the accumulated snow, encouraged the sportsman (a 
Mr. Finch), by actions of the moat significant nature, to 
come near the side of his maater. Upon wiping away the 
icy incrustation from the face, the countenance was imme - 
diately recollected ; but, the frame appearing lifeless, assist- 
ance was procured to conyey it to the first house upon the 
skirts of the village, when, a pulsation being observed, 
every possible means was instantly adopted to promote 
bis recovery. 

' In the course of a short time the farmer was sufliciently 
restored to relate hia own story as already recited; and, in 
gratitude for his miraculous escape, ordered a silver collar 
to be made for bis friendly protector, as a perpetual remem- 
brancer of the transaction. A gentleman of the faculty in 
the neighbourhood hearing of the circumstance, and iinding 
it so well authenticated, imnlddiatgly madd hm an oSdr at 
ten guineas for the dog, which the grateful farmer refused, 
exuUingly adding, " that so long as he had a houe to bis 
meat, or a crust to his bread, he would divide it with the 
faithful friend who had preserved his life ; " and this he 
did in a perfect conviction that the warmth of the dog, in 
covering the most vital part, had continued the circulation 
and prevented a total stagnation of the blood by the frigidity 
of the elements.' 

The following instance of sagacity in a dog I received 
from good authority. Two small terriers were in the habit 
of leaving their home together and hunting rabbits in a 
warren at some distance from it. One of them got so far 
into a rabbit-burrow tliat he could not eslricate himself. 
His companion returned to the house, and by whining and 
usiug many significant gestures, attracted the notice of his 
master. When he had done this, he ran a short way fur- 
ward and then returned, and, after repeating this some time. 
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bis master was induced to follow him. Tiie dog led him to 
the rabbit-burrow, wliere he began to barit and scratch vio- 
lently; and, on procuringa epode, the other dog was dng out. 

A relation of mine had a terrier, which ba waa some- 
times in the habit of confining. He frequently misaed the 
dog's collar, and at last discovered that the animal carried 
it off in its mouth in order to hide it, being aware that it 
was one of the inatruments of its coniinement. 

It is difBcult to account for the eKtraordinary instinct 
which some dogs derive from their parents. One of the 
fine deer hounds in Richmond Park, instead of seizing the 
deer by the ear or neck, as is ustially the case when they 
stand at bay, always takes it hy the skin of the foreheail, 
between the antlers — a difBcult place to hold it by, and 
one of peculiar danger to the dog. On slipping a puppy 
of this particular hound at a deer for the first time, when 
it was only nine or ten months old, it immediately seized 
the deer when brought to bay in the "ame manner its 
mother had done, and has continued to do so ever since. 

The instinct which animals possess of finding their way 
back to a place, perhaps many hundreds of miles from 
whence they had set off, without any previous acquaintance 
with the country, ia one of the most curious facts in Natural 
History. That it ia nut done by scent alone is sufficiently 
evident, and this is shown by the fact I have already 
related of the dog brought from China by Captain Dance. 

Professor Gall mentions an inslance of a dog having been 
taken to England from Vienna, and which, escaping from 
his new owner, went to the port, contrived to get on board 
a vessel, and took his course to Vienna. They must, there- 
fore, be endowed with some uneKplained instinct which 
leads them to the poiiit to which they wish to arrive. 

The more we e.xamine the character of these noble 

als, the more must we admire iheir courage, i 

Vf, their eeoae, and almost their reason. The su 



ia one of the most interesting in tbe whole range of 
Natural History, and I deem no apjlogy necessary for 
[lurBuing it to a greater lengtb than any other. 

A gentleman of ray acquainiance was out shooting one 
day by tlie side of a hill, attended by a, keeper; be wounded 
e hare, which ran ilii-ougli one of several holes made at the 
bottom of a atone-wall. The keeper sent b favourite old 
retriever after it. The dog jumped over tlie wall, caught 
the hare, and returned with it in his mouth to tbe wall, but, 
after several attempts, was unable to jiiitip back again with 
his additional load. Giving up his ineffectual efforts, the 
dog was seen to push the hare with bis uose as far as he 
could through one of tbe holes at the bottom of the wail. 
He then leapt over it, dragged tbe animnl through the hole 
on the other side, and brought it to his master. 

A gentleman, now residing in London, while travelling 
on the outside of one of the northern mails, was a witness 
of the interesting fact I am about to relate. It wa'^ a dark 
night, and, as tile mail was travelling at the usual rale, a dog 
barked incessantly before tbe leaders, and continued to do su 
for some time, jumping up to the heads of the horses. Tbe 
coachman, fearful of some accident, pulled up.and the guard 
got down for the purpose of driving tbe animal away. The 
dog, however, ran a little way before tbe guard, and then 
returned to him. making use of such peculiar gestures, that 
be was induced to take out one of tbe lamps and follow him. 
After doing so for about a hundred yards, be found a farmer 
lying drunk across the road, and his horse grazing by the 
side of it. But for this extraordinary sagacity, and affection 
of the dog for his master, the coach would most probably 
have been driven over the body of the sleeping man. 

A drunken rat-catcher of the name of Tindealey, well 
known at Hampton Court and its neighbourhood, was 
always followed by a large, rough, one-eyed, half-starved- 
looking teirier dog. Tbe rat-catcher and bis dog were 
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I iou ft lAen Be ma dnmfc. 'When lie wh i 
eorered, the dog ms Men endesTomiiig. vhh all his might, 
U dug the bodjr oat of the ditcb. and in his eSbna he had 
lorn the coat from the sboaldeis of his master- The Jog 
bad UTed bis life on two former occa^ons when he vas 
iiearlj eimilarlj circumstanced. 

W^or M. had a rery sagacious pointer, which was kept 
in a kennel uiih several other do^. His gamekeeper, 
hating one daj gone into the kennel, dropped his tratcb by 
acme accideol. On leaving the place, he fastened the gate 
as usual, but bad not gone far from it nhen he heard it 
rattled very much ; on looking round he saw bis favourite 
pointer standing with her fore-paws agunst it, and shaking 
it, endently for tbe purpose of attracting his attention. 

1 On going up to her, he found her with bis watch in her 
mouth, which she restored lo him with much seeming delight. 

[ A fneud of mine, while shooting wild-fowl with his 

I brother, was attended b; a sagacious Newfoundland dog; 

I on gelling nearsorae reeds bj the side of a river, ther threw 
duwu iheir hats, and crept to the side of the water, where 
tliey fired. They soon afterwards sent the dog for their 
hais, one of which was smaller than the other. After 
aeveru] attempts to bring them both together in his mouth, 
the (log at last placed the smaller hat in the larger one, 

I preBied it down with his foot, and thus brought them both 
tngptlior. This fact need not be doubted. These indi- 
viduals have both at difTerent times assured me of its truth. 
I knew an instance somowhat similar. A spaniel was 
endeavouring to bring a dead hare to his master. After 

I aeveml ineffectual efforts to carry it in his mouth or to 

I drag it along, he contrived to get all tbe feet of the hare in . 

I bi> mouth, and in this way conveyed it to hia master. I 
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A gentleman in Sussex informed me ihat he once had an 
old spaniel, which was his constant companion both in thn 
house and when he was shooting. If the morning was rainy, 
the dog remained perfectly qniet ; if it was fine, he became 
restless at the usual time for liis master to go out, and would 
try to draw him out by ibe flap of hia coat. If hia master 
intended to go out shooting, he opened the houBe-door, when 
the dog immediately ran to the keeper's lodge, wliicli was 
at a considerable distance from the house. This was the 
signal for the keeper to repair to it with his dogs, and the 
old spaniel then ran back, well contented, to his master. 

A gentleman in Nottinghnm shire has a pointer dog very 
eager at all times to go out shooting nith him. His master 
is a bad shot, and, when he has several times in succession 
missed the game which the dog has had the trouble of 
finding for him, the animal gets provoked, and. frequently 
attacks his master in consequence, in a manner not to be 
tnistaken. This is very much the casa with my old terrier, 
Peter. He accompanies me when I am trolling, watches 
every throw with much anxiety, and ahows great impa- 
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without taking a fish ; when I do, he appears delighted. 

It is extraordinary at what a distance from land dogs on 
board a ship are conscious of the approach ti 
been assured that, long before the land is visit 
on board, these animals will evince a restles 
of manner which cannot bo mistaken. 

The following amusing account of a d 
me by a gentleman of my acquaintance, c 
his own words. 

' We had started from Geneva, on our way to Basle, when 
we discovered that a dog was following ua. We found on 
inquiry that it did not belong to the voiturisr, and we then 
concluded that it would not be our companion for 
eiderable diatance, but would take to the right or left at 
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I home. This, however, waa 
with our carriage through the 
hen we stopped for the night, 
'e alighted, and sundry wajja ■ 
r fauns, he installed himssllji 
I be enrolled a r 



Bome turning, and a 
the case, fur he ■ 
wholeof the daj's journey. When i 
by close attendance on us as we ali 
ct the tail, looking up into our faci 
Id our good graces, and ckitned ti 
member of the corlens. " Give that poor dog a good supper,! 
for he has followed ua all day," w ' " " 
people of the inn ; and I took eiire to sea it obeyed. Tliisil 
^lirof the dog furnished conversaiion after our dinuen.J 
We were unanimous in the conviction that we had done 
nothing to entice the animal, and washed our hands of any 1 
intention to steal him. We concluded that ho had lost^l 
his master, and, as all well-educated and discriraini 
will do in such a dilemma, that he had adopted o 
tectors, and had shown Lis good sense and tas 
selection. It was clear, therefore, that we were bound tosj 
take cHre of him. 

' He was a etout dog, with a cross of the mastiff in himi] 
an able-bodied trudger, well formed for scuffing in a markets 
place. lie was a dog also of much self-pusseaaion. In our | 
transits through the villages be paid but little nttei 
the curs which now and then attacked him He followed ' 
as to Basle ; we assigned to him the name of Carlo, which 
he had already learned to answer readily ; we became quite 
attached to him, and the affection appeared to be mutual. 
At Basle we told the innkeeper the story, and added, that we 
had now nothing to do but to take the dog to Eiiglar ' 
OB, aa we eould nut shake him off. The landlord smiled. 1 
"Why," said I, " is it your dog?" " No." said he. " Does I 
he belong to any one that you know?" " No." replied the I 
host. "Why do you smile tben?" " Vous verrez." "Well,! 
but explain." " Well, then," said the landlord. ■' this dog, 1 
which belongs to no one, is in the habit of attaching hira-. T 
to trarellera passing between this ^lace and Geneva i 
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He Las often been hi my house before. I know ihe dog 
well. Be assured be will not go furtlier with jou." We 
smiled in our turn : the dog's affection was so very marked. 
" II y trouve son compte," said Lho landlord^" c'est son 
gagne-pftin!" We ami led again. "Encore," resumed llie 
landl.*r<i. "Youaveiiez." 

'The neit morning the dog was about as usual. He 
came to us. and received a double portion of caresses for 
past een'ices, also some food in eonsideralion of the long 
trot before him. The horses were to — we sprang into tbe 
carriage, and off we started. Hie Carlo! Carlo — hie Carlo! 
Not a leg did he wag, but only his tail. Carlo, — Curio — 
Carlo 1— The deuce a bit did he etir. He stood watching 
us with his eyes for a few seconds, as we rolled along, and 
then, turning round, walked leisurely up the inn-yard! 
Whilst the confounded landlord stood at his door, laughing.' 

The affection which dogs retain for their masters through 
a long period of lime is well known. The following anec- 
dote of Ikilliful attachment was communicated to me by a 
gentleman well known as a diplomatist. He had a small 
terrier which was much attached to him. On leaving t' " 
country for America, be placed the dog under the care of 
his sister, who resided in London. The dog at first w 
inconsolable, and could scarcely be persuaded to eat an 
thing. At the end of three years his owner returned, and, 
upon knocking at tbe door of his sister's house, the dog 
knew bis knock, ran down stairs with tbe utmost eagerness, 
fondled his master with the greatest affection, and, when he 
was in tbe sitting-room, the faithful animal jumped upon the 
piano- forte, that he might get as near to him as possible. The 
dog's attachment remained to the last moment of his life. 
He was taken ill, and was placed in his master's dressing- 
room, on one of his cloaks. When he could scarcely move, 
his kind protector met him endeavouring to crawl uij etaira. 
He took bim up in his arms, p\&ce& ^ato. c^io. ^^ dt»Jku,, 
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when the dog gave him a look of nffection which could not 
be mistaker, and inimedmtely died. There can he no 
doubt, I think, that this affectionate animal, in hia en- 
deavoar to get up the Btepa to hia mnater. was inftuenced. 
by sensationa of love and attachment whicli death alone 
could extinguish, and which the approach of death 
prompted him to show. I delight in these testimonies of 
the affection of doga to a Ifind muster. They 
prove what 1 have said elseivhere, tliat these animals were 
designed by an infinitely wise and good Being to be the 
companions and friends of man, clinging to him under every 
circumstance of poverty and distress. Their attachment, 
fidelity, and sagacity should protect them from that ill 
usage to which they are so constantly subjected, 

Mr. Edward Cook, after having lived aorae time with hia 
brother at Togsten iu Northumberland, want to America, .1 
find took with Jitm a pointer dog, which he lost soon after- 
Wftrda while shooting in the woods near Biiltimoro. Soma 
time after, Mr. and Mrs. Cook, who continued to reside at 
Togsten, were alarmed during the night by the barking of 
e. dog. They admitted it into the house, and found that 
it was the aame their brother had taken with him to 
America. The dog lived with them until his master re- 
turned home, when they mutually recognised each other, 
Mr. Cook was never able to trace by what vessel the dog 
had left America, or in what part of England it had been 
landed. This anecdoto conBrms others which I have al' 

idy mentioned relative to doga finding their way back to 
'.this country from considerable distances. 

A Newfoundland bitch had suckled two puppies until 
tiiey were able to take care of themselves. They were, 
however, constantly following her and disturbing her in 
order to he suckled when she had little or no milk to give 
tbem. She was conSned in a ehed which was separated 
Bootber bf a wooden partitioa ae^eni feet high.. 
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feto Qiia shed she conveyed her puppies, and left them 
sre while she returned to the other to enjoy a night's 
It unmoleBted. This showa that the animal was capable 
f reflecting to a degree bejond what would have beeu the 
Bsulc of mere instinct. 

:he brother to the TreMurer of Christ's 
'Hospital, brought home from Newfoundland a dog, a na- 
tive of that country. This animal had established a strong 
claim on his master's affection, from the circumstance of 
his having twice saved hia life bj his sagacity in finding 
the road home, when Mr. Pnynder had lost his way in 
snow storms, many miles from any shelter : and when his 
master bad embarked for England, and had left him lo the 
care of friends at Newfoundland, the dog bad s^vum more 
tthan three miles to the ship in order to rejoin him. Mr. 
" Poynder landed at Blaokwall, and took the dog in a coach 
to bis father's bouse at Ckpham. He was there placed in 
a stable, which he did not leave until the second day after 
his arrival, when he accompanied his roaster in a coach to 
Christ's Hospital. He left the coach in Newgate Street, 
and proceeded through the passage leading to the trea- 
surer's house 1 not being able to gain admittance at the 
garden entrance, Mr. Poynder went round to the front 
door, and thinks he left the dog at the garden entrance, for 
he did not recollect seeing him afterwards. In the hurry 
and excitement of meeting hia friends, he for a few minuies 
forgot his dog. hut the moment be recollected himself ha 
went in search of him. He was nowhere to be seen, and 
his master hastened to prepare his description and to 
offer a reward in the public papers. Early, however, next 
morning a letter arrived from the captain of the ship in 
which Mr. Poynder had sailed from Newfoundland, inform- 
ing him that the dog was safe on board, having swum to 
il sarly on the previous day. B3 com^m%\i^'iife'C-OTiH. 
1 which he arrived with that wWq^iq 'wv " " 
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[ poared that he must have gone directly through the <A\ 
I from Christ's Hospital to Wappiug, where Le took 
I water. 

Lord Connbermere'a mother (Lady Cotton) had a 
I named Viper, whose memory was so retentive that it was 
[ enly necessary to repeat to him once the name of any of 
s visitors at Comhermere. and he never after- 
wards forgot it. Mrs. H. came on a visit there on a Satur- 
day. Lady Comhermere took tlie dog up 
going up to Mrs. H. said, 'Viper, this is Mrs. H.' She 
then took him to another newly arrived lady, and said, 
'Viper, this is Mrs. B.,' and no further notice was taken. 
Next morning, when they went to church, Viper was of tha 
party. Lady Cotton put a prayer-book in his month, and 
I told him to take it to Mrs. H., which he did, and he then 
i carried one to Mrs. B. at his mistress's order. 

A gentleman in Denbighshire had a pointer and a New- 
foundloJid dog. The former broke his leg, and was for 
Bome weeks confined to a kennel. The latter brought him 
ft share of his food, and would sit for hours together by the 
aide of his sufTeriiig companion. 

One of the late chaplains of the embassy at Lisbon, 
brought to England with him a dog of the Newfoundland 
I 'breed, so large that he was obliged to go by sea from Tor- 
I )jusy to London, as no public coach would convey him. 
' Though so immense in size, he wns very geuile, but per- 
fectly aware of his ovm powers. When bis master was at 
the hotel at Torquay, tlie waiter spoke savagely to the dog, 
and tried to prevent hira going where he wished. With 
f his paw he felled the waiter, and then passed 
la without doing him any further mischief. When his feat 
•were dirty, he always entered the passage and ascended ths 1 
^tairs on tip-toe to avoid being detected, hut, when his feet.i 
adty, he trod with all his weight and made as mut^l 
\ 9 aaa pony. After being fKo Aaya u v\w liatel, hfti 
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iranted water, A geiillemsn, who related the circumstauuo, 
B8W the dog go to the kitchen, take up a pail in his moulh, 
and carry it to the pump in the yard. He sat down by it till 
one of the servants came out, and then his gestures wera 
BO signifjcnnt that the man pumped the pail full. When 
he h&d drunk a sufGcient quantity of water, he took up the 
pail again and carried it to the same place in tbe kitchen 
from ivhence he had taken it. 

The passion of (he late Lady Penrhyn for pugs was well 
known. Two of these, a mother and daugiiter, were in the 
eating-room of Penrhyn Castle during the morning call of 
a iady who partook of lunclieon. On bonnets aud shanla 
being ordered for the purpose of taking a walk in the 
grounds, the oldest dog jumped on a chair and looked first 
at a cold fowl, and then at bur daughter. Tbe visitor re- 
marked to Lady Panrliyn that they certainly bad a design 
on the tray. Tbe bell was therefore mug. and a servant 
lereil to take it away. Tbe instant ihe tray disappeared, 
elder pug, who had previously played the agreeable 
vith all her might to the strange lady, snarled aud flew 
at her, and during the whole walk followed her, growling 
and snapping at ber heels whenever opportunity served. 
The dog certainly went ibi-ough two or three links of in- 
ference, from the disappearance of the coveted spoil to 
Lady Peurhyn's order, aud from Lady Penrhyn'a order to 
the remark made by her visitor, 

A farmer in a village in Lincolnshire, who was an ha- 
bitual drankard, was always attended by a iitithful dog. 
Upon leaving the alehouse, if his master was drunk, the 
^^^ dog always laid bold of the tail of his coat, and kept him 
^^^L^m the sides of the ditches. The gentleman who gave 
^^Hgoe tbe information assured me that he had repeatedly 
^^^been this faithful animal thus guarding his drunken mas- 
^^Hjtw, and he had no doubt that be has often saved him from 
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Another farmer of the same place has a dog remarkabt»' 
for his sagacity. If he accidentally or purposely leaves 
his gloves, stick, or handkerchief on any part of his farm 
during his moming'a walk, and upon his n 
dicates his loas hy certain signs to his dog, away the ani- 
mal mill go and find and bring thera. If any well- dresaed 
person goes into the farm-yard during the day, the dog 
takea do notice. If, however, a beggar enters the pre- 
mises, the dog instantly goes to him, gently lays hold of 
his stick or clothes, and leads him to the door of the dwell- 
ing-house, and sees him safe off the premises under similar 
precautious. But, in the night, the faithful animal will 
apprehend all persona without distinction, and never quits 
I bis hold until bidden by his master or mistress. The 
■,Htter has a sister living on an adjoining farm. In order 
H'to facilitate the communication between the two houses, a 
single plank was thrown across a deep drain. The wife 
of the owner of the dog constantly and fearleaslj intrusts 
her little children to his care, when they are ansious to 
visit their aunt. The animal halts the Httle tribe when 
he comes to the narrow bridge, and conducts them over it 
one by one, always taking firm hold of the child's garments 
hehind ; and, when he has safely conducted one child, he 
returns for another. He then waits for their retorn, and 
conveys them home in a similar manner. 

There have been several instances recorded of dogs re- 
maining for a length of time on the graves of their mas- 
tera. The following instance of this was communicated to 
me by an excellent clergyman, who assured me that he 

^ could vouch for its truth. 
A gentleman died, leaving his favourite dog inconsolable. 
Be stretched himself on hia master's grave, and refused 
fbod. He was removed by force, and carried into the 
hooBB. He there moaned without ceasing, and would not 
oat; on being Jjfaerated, he returned inalaavVj to the grave, 
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snd after a. short time died there, as nothing could induce 
him to eat. There is something deeply affecting in such 
instances of faithful and affectionate attachment. In ad- 
dition to which it may be mentioned that, during the late 
Peninsular war, some instances occurred of dogs being 
found protecting the dead bodies of their masters from 
being devoured by beasts and birds of prey, watching over 
them with the utmost care and anxiety, and uttering howls 
vhich showed alike their misery and affection. 

I am indebted to the same kind correspondent for the 
following anecdote. A friend of his, residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lincoln, had a terrier clog who acquired a habit 
of hunting for hares by himself. Ha soon found that he vras 
labouring in vain, for with all his hard running he never 
could catch one. His master often watched his endeavours 
to coax an excellent greyhound out of the yard. He at 
last effected his purpose. The good nose of the terrier 
Boon enabled him to find a hftM, which the greyhound killed 
and brought home. Aft«r that the two dogs became tha 
most arrant poachers in the country, and were inseparable 
till the halter ended their poaching, their friendship, and 
their lives. 

A lady residing in the neighbourhood of London had a 
terrier who was much attaclied to her. She gave this dog 
to a friend who was going to reside at Bremen. In about 
a week after her friend had reached his destination, be 
wrote her word that the dog, after pining and appearing 
completely wretched, had disappeared, and that, after a 
most active search, nothing could be beard of him. In 
less, however, than a fortnight, just as she was retiring to 
bed, a lond barking was heard under the window, and the 
lady said to her maid, ' Tf it were possible, I should say 
that is Viper's bark.' The noise continued, accompanied 
by pushing at the door, On opening it, the dog sijratig ii 
rather ihiuwer than when it lett home, Wv. \i 
Sowhgot iiacJc could not be tLac«rUua&^ 
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for several i!a;a i bis family, therefore, did not Bit 
him at night. On one occasion, howeyer, when they had 
gone to bed, thej were alarmed by the violent barking and 
howling of the house dog, a fine large aniiiiai that always 
rested in the kitchen. Hifl mistress and two meii-servanta 
got up and endeavoured to appease the dog. The animal 
rushed with the utmost violence against the door, and used 
every endeavour to get out, biting at the wood-work, and 
at the BBoie time sending forth most piteous bowlings. The 
people in the house apprehended an attack from robbers, 
but at length tbey opened the door, and the dog rushed out. 
Within the hour the voice of the master of the house waa 
beai-d, and upon the door being opened he appeared attended 
by the dog. The account he gave was, that upon returning 
from market very drunk he fell from his horse into a deep 
dyke, and was wholly unable to get out, the water being up 
to his neck. He dung to the bank, and there held on till 
he wa9 almost frozen to death (it was a cold night in 
January), He remembered crying out loudly for help, and 
vhen all hope had ceased, and he was nearly exhausted, 
he found himself seized by the collar of his coat by hia 
noble and faithful dog, who succeeded, by his exertions, ia 
extricating him from the ditch, and with great difficulty ha 
reached home. He was about a mile from his house when 
he fell into the water, and the supposition is, that the dog, 
lying with his head upon the ground (the earth being a 
conductor of sound), was enabled to hear the cries for help 
during the stillness of the night, and thus was the means 
of saving his master's life. 

About the year 1786, Mr. W. Y. Ottley, then a boy, was 
one of a party on a visit at Bo rough bridge. After dinner, 
his attention was directed to a little cur dog that vras much 
caressed by the lady of the house. He remarked ' that it 
waa no beauty,' but was told that, though not favoured in 
outward appearance, it had ' that nithiu which possetb show.' 
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It had belonged to a poor womftn who lived in one of the 
cottages scattered outside the park, and who returning one 
day of the preceding winler from the market town, at soma 
distance off, was overtaken by a snow-atorin, in which she 
periabed. The snow had drifted so deep that her body 
WHS not discovered until three days afterwards, when the 
dog was found lying close by his mistress, and her basket of 
eatables untouclied by the faithful animal. It was remem- 
bered, alas ! too late, that he had been in the village on the 
evening of the snow-storm, and by importunate whinings 
and by pulling at their clothes had in vain endeavoured to 
get some of the poor woman's neighbours to go with him 
to her assistance. 

1 cannot conclude this notice of the faithfulness and io- 
telligence of the canine race, without introducing, in testi- 
mony of respect, the name of Sir Walter Scott, one of their 
greatest and sincercst friends. He never failed to interest 
his readers in their praise, be associated them with the 
heroes of many of his romantic tales, and he ever afforded 
to his own chosen and bappy few the warmth of his hearth, 
and the soft comfort of the rug. 



BICHMOND PAKE, 
n viewing the varied shapes and appearances 
of old oaks. There is one tree growing in the valley below 
Lady Stewart's Lodge in Richmond Park, which I often 
visit, and never without an increased admiration of its 
beauty. It has more branches projecting from its stem 
than I have ever seen elsewhere, and they are so disposed, 
and spread themselves so high and so wide, that the efTect 
of the whole is sufficient to strike any observer with admi- 
ration. It is surrounded by numerous thorns, and one 
may almost fancy that they have voluntarily placed them- 
■elves under the protection of this monarch of the Parle, 
u it 



e while thej are 




re regarding him »itl 
the benefit of his shelter. 

There are a great variety of biri^e in that part of tl 
Park in which inj favourite oah flourishes. I was B 
miring it the other div, when I beard ihe &vt 
cessive laps which the spotted woodpecker, 
(Pietu major), makes on a loose piece of decayed bark, 
looked and expected to see the bird rlose to me. I could 
not, however, discover it, and then went to the next tree. 
The lapping continued as before, apparently close to me, 
but still DO bird was to be seen. I at last discovered it 
about fifty yards froni the spot at which I first heard it, 
pursuing its operations without appearing to notice me. 
There seemed to be a sort of ventriloquism in the brisk 
and rapid blows of the bird, which made it appear nearer 
tlian it really was. ICniHy not perhaps be generally knovm 
that these taps, against decayed bark, are for the purpose 
of frightening the woodlouse and other insecta from their 
retreats, and the bird then feeds upon them. 

I this part of the Park I witness constant battles be* 
n the mistletoe thnish (Turdut cineivorus), or, as I hear 
> it called, the atonn-cock, and the tnagpie, and sometimes 
' the jackdaw. It also fights with the cocboo. The missel 
s ilBelf, or rather its nest, with grent courage, and I 
have seen it beat off the jackdaw. It is called ' the tyrant 
t>f the woods.' The notes of the missel-tbrush are discord- 
ant and unmusical, although Mr. White call it the earliest 
Slid largest of the British song birds. Its notes are, to my 
ear, no otherwise acceptable than being early in the new 
, year the harbinger of more tuneful melody. It has been 
have young ones as late as August, These birds 
build in the holes of the pollards in the Park, and with so 
L little attempt either at concealment or security, that I fre- 
Jentiy can look into the holes during my rides i 
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The tree-creeper ia a great favourite with me. It is a 
pretty little nimhle bird, and runs up the bodies and 
boughs of trees like a mouse. It runs also on the lower 
aide of the arms of trees, with its back downwarda. It 
stays nilh ua all the winter. Mr. White has observed this 
property, and says that a pair of these birds built at one 
end of a house beiiinJ some loose plaster, and that they 
crept up the wall with the agility of a mouse, and seemed 
at all times to prefer clirabing up steep surfaces. 

The nightingale is beard in this part of the Park. In 
the daytime its song is of abort continuance. At night, if 
another nightingale is singing near, the song ia continued 
with great energy. 
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The nightingale is seldom heard to sing before tbe second 
week in April, and towards the end of May its song gets 
weaker and weaker. 

Magpies are poasessed of a degree of cunning rarely to 
be found in any other birds. I remember, when I was a 
boy. being much struck with an instance of this. I was 
fODstantly in the habit of firing at the birds who came la 
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devour the berries of some mouutain-ash trees staDJing on 
the lawn of tbe house where I was then residing. On the 
dajs in which 1 did this eome magpies who had nesta near 
the house were nerer seen on the lawn, but they were ob- 
served to hop fearlessly about it oo Sundays, when no reports 
of guns were ever heard at, or near, the place. Thejseemed 
in fact to be aware that, on that day, no danger need he ap>. 
prebended. A friend of mine assured me that he had 
served nearly the same circumstance iii regard to some roi 
which built near his house, as they came to spots on a Sundaj 
which they neverfrequented on any other day. Theyhava 
an old saying in Kent — ' aa happy as a rook on a Sunday.' 
The fact that animals are capable of measuring time, is 
corroborated by the following story, A farmer had a fe- 
Tourile dog which accompanied him wherever he went eicept 
on a Sunday, On that day he never could be prevailed 
upon to leave the house. It happened, however, that there 
was a fast day, and on that occaaioQ the farmer put on his 
best clothes and set off for church. The dog followed him, 
as usual, for a short distance, hut seemed aware that some- 
thing unusual in his master's former habits had taken place. 
He looked up in hia face with considerable ansietyand 
distrust, and then slowly walked back to the house. Tbo 
farmer called him, and the dog returned, but, the village 
bells just then happening to ring for church, the dog 
seemed all at once to comprehend what was going forward, 
and returned to hia homo with the utmost expedition. 



' INSTINCT OF AKIMALS. 

The movements, or motions, of eome birds are very 

peculiar — those of the wag-tail, redstart, and starling, for 

instance. The cock-robin has a very ' gallant bearing,' and 

■bows much courage. Tbe hedge sparrow is very timid and J 

. , peaceable. The wren is Jidgety and constantly on t 
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moTe. The goldfiDch always appears to te in a etate of 
reatlessnesa. The blackbird aod eung-thrush show much 
attachment to their mates. The latter sometimes takes a 
rapid run on m_T lawn, and then stops and seems to consider 
what she should do next, holding her head a little on one 
side. The sparrow has a bold familiarity which destroys 
the interest we might otherwise feel for him. I have ob- 
served that the young ones which have been reared amidst 
the smoke of London will hop about the streets before they 
caa well fly, collecting crumbs of brfiad, or other food, aod 
spiearing to have imbibed so early that boldness, and care- 
leffiDess of danger, which is so conspicuous to any one who 
hts watched the character of these Londoners. I am always 
anused in looking at the apparent recklessness of this bird, 
and then seeing how it secures itself from harm at the 
precise moment iii which it is necessary to do so. Few 
things, indeed, can show more forcibly the powerful instinct 
which is implanted in animals for their self-preservatiDn 
than the means which they take to avoid danger.*' I saw 
an instance of this lately in a slag. It had been turned 
out before a pack of hounds, and, when somewhat pressed 
by them, I observed it twice to go amongst a flock of sheep, 
and in both cases to double back, evidently, I should 
imagine, with the intention of baffling the pursuit of the 
dogs. It would thus seem that the animal was aware of 
its being followed by the scent, and not by sight. If this 
be the case, it affords another proof that animals are 
possessed of something more than common instinct. 

In riding over the Brighton Downs, I disturbed one of 
the homed owls. The sun was shining brightly, which pro- 
bably caused the bird to alight again at a short distance from 
me. On going up to it, it cowered or rather squatted, like 

• I have heard it stated, bat I know not how tnily, tliRt, when the 
oorn is ripe, dl the London uparrowa migrate Into ths country. Largo 
flocksof them sreoBrtainl; aeon in the neigbboitrhooil of themetropoE* 
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^^H^ ^ hare in its seat, but always turned its eye lai 
^^H whicliever way I moved. I disturbed it several times, 
^^H remarked that the bird not only made itself 
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ata have been caught by the foot 
sometimes, in order to die 
liiub. A gentleman who 
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retriever, a large half-bred Newfoundland dog, 
formed a friendship with a horse, which, at the tim 
referring to, b'bs turned out into a paddock near the houM. 
The dog, hunting one day by himself, was caught in a snaw 
by the leg, and ai'ter struggling some time, during which 
its cries were heard, he disengaged himself so far from his 
eonfinemem as to break the stritig of his snare, the wirs 
being stiil attached to the limb. In this situation he was 
observed, hy my friend and his host, to go to the horse in 
the paddock, and seemed at once to make him a 
distress. The horse gently put his nose down 
and the dog having licked it, lifted up the leg 
snare wa? attached in a manner which could i 
taken. The horse imraedialely began to try 
the snare by applying his teeth to it in a gentle a 
manner, although he was unable to succeed in 
This is by no means a solitary instance of the sympath 
which animals show for each other when ti 



Tbebe is a great variety of character amongst birda J 
ime appear moping and melancholy, and others full of ji 
d hilarity. One variety of bird (the tittaouaal is alwq 




while another, the heron for in- 
3 gmve and thoughtful in its habits, nnd slow and 
methodical id its moTements. The hird, however, which 
amuses me the most, ia Ihe starling. There is an oddity 
in all he does ; tie appears cnrioua and observant ; in short, 
B sort of Paul Pry amongst his species. He has a great 
deal of aociubility and amusing fun in his disposition, aecom' 
panied by great restlessness, and jet apparent good fellowBhip 
and good humour. The jackdaw comes nest to him in thesa 
respects: but I know of no bird whose character is more 
strongly marked than that of the starling. He is easily 
tamed, and when in a state of confinement his good spirita 
do not forsake him, and heappeara to reconcile himself to his 
situation with great philosophy. I hud one of these hirda 
brought to me which had been taught to whistle a tune very 
prettily. He was so tame that he would hop about the 
room, and sometimes come upon the table after dinner. 
Some birds have & kindly feeling towards others sot of 
their own spcuies. A gentleman observed, in a meadow near 
Worcester, a carrion crow, a magpie, and a smaller bird 
fighting together very furiously. He stopped at a short 
distance from them to endeavour to ascertain the cause, and 
to watch the result of the quarrel. After a short time ha 
perceived that the crow was determined on the destruction 
of the smaller bird, and that the magpie was generously 
endeavouring to prevent it, not only by getting hetween the 
crow and his victim, but by fighting magnanimously in the 
defence of the latter. Several severe rouuds were fouglit, 
and the gentleman saw that, notwithstanding the generous 
valour of the magpie, the crow would kill the smaller bird 
if he remained neuter any longer. He therefore advanced 
towards the scene of conflict; but so fiercely were the two 
chief combata,nts engaged, that he could have secured them 
ire of his presence. The & 
fv [torn die ne\^\n)>MVft^<^ 
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It lay Dpon its back, gasping, and one of its wings was Inrokea 
at the first joint by the crow. It was carefully taken np 
and delivered to a market- wo man, who had witnessed the 
battle, and who promised to nurse it till it was recovered. 
In the meautime the two antagonists had separated, the 
magpie 'loud clamouring at the wrong.' and abusing the 
crow in terms the purport of wliicli could well be divined. , 

The carrion crow is no favourite of mine, an 
a decided thief and pilferer. He lias been si 
an egg from a ben's nest near a farm-jard, and, bavin^l 
perforated it with his beak, carry it to his own nest 
considerable distance. The rook, on the contrary, 
friend to agriculturists, and no farmer who considers hiB^ 
own interest will destroy a rookery. I once knt 
done, in compliance with the request of many farmers, 
who, two years after\Tards, were desirous that it should be 
restored; the wire-worms, cockchafer, grubs, and other 
destructive insects, having greatly increased within that 
period. In order to be convinced that these birds are 
beneficial to the farmer, let him observe the field in which 
his plonghman and his sower are at work. He will see 
the ploughman followed by a train of rooks, while the 
Bower will be unattended, and his grain remain untouched. 
A very young blackbird was put into a cage which was 
bung up under the porch of the lodge. After the bird had 
become reconciled to its confinement, and had begun to 
feed, an older blackbird was caught and put into the same 
cage. This old bird moped, and refused to feed itself, and 
would probably have died, had not the younger brought it 
food in its bill, and in every respect treated it as if it bad 
beenitsmother,nourishingitwitb the greatest perseverance 
for some time. The propensity which the raven has to 
hide things, is one of the peculiarities of its character. 
Maaf peiaona must recollect a raven whi( 
t aboat amongst the workmen em^i^Qsea m 
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of the bridge at the top of the Serpentine River in Hyde 
Park. This bird, from ita familiarity and odd habits, 
attracted much notice at the time. It was taken from a 
neat on the top of au elm-tree in Hyde Park, and became 
perfectly tame and sociable. It haunted the spot I have 
mectioned, and would sometimes take long flights and be 
absent some days, but always returned to the biidge. One 
day a ]ady was passing over it, and dropped a valuable 
bracelet. She turned round to pick it up, but, before she 
could do BO, the raven had seized and immediately flew 
away with it out of sight. It was conjectured that he had 
a hiding place in some distant tree, where probably, at 
Bome future time, the bracelet and other things may be 
found. The fate of this raven was a melancholy one. Ho 
was stolen, and was not heard of for a long time. At last, 
however, he returned, and one of his wings was cut. Being 
unable to resume his former habits, he moped about, and 
one morning he was found dead in the Serpentine River, to 
the great regret of many of hia admirers, some of whom 
considered it a clear case of suicide. 

The raven is supposed to be a very long-lived bird, and it 
has been viewed with a superstitious feeling both by ancients 
and modems. 

Mr. White says that in their common mode of flying tbey 
have a peculiarity worthy of notice. They turn over in the 
air, quite on their backs, and that not now and then, but 
frequently, often through a space of two or three hundred 
yards. When this takes place, they fall down several fa- 
thoms, uttering a loud croak, aud then right thenjsetves 
again. This strange vacillation seems to be owing to their 
Bcratching when bitten by vermin ; the thrusting out their 
leg to do this destroys their equipoise. Raveus spend their 
leisure time over some hanging wood in a sort of mos:k fight, 
dashing and diving at each other continually, while theit 
loud croakings make the woods ie-ec^\i«) a^f^ti. 
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1 these are twisted and bent in such a maaner round t 
I Steius which support it, na to acquire considerable strengthfl 
[ and yet are ho entwined with tlie sedges and willows, a 
1 yield to every breath of wind, or any uutisual current a 

er. The nest being thus liable to be agitated, the c] 
J wouid roll ont if the bird hud not ihe precaution to make 3 
I of a more than common depth. I have one of these nest^ 
L and it is impossible not to admire its structure and wondeS] 
I jftl adaptation to the situatioti in wbieh it was placed. 

The white-throat {Motacilla sylvia) is a bird of the si 
I genus, although its habits are very dissimilar. Its note has I 

n designated as harsh and unpleaaing, but I cannot help 
I thinking it forms a pleasing vuriety amongst our songsters, 
I This bird imitatt-s, as I have frequently observed, the notea 

he swallow and sparrow; and I have remarked that th« J 
[ imitative notes are always the commencement of the aong-ij 

'The iporlinf; white-throat, on 



le twig's end borne. 



itall thevarietyof birds, there are few which give J 

:o much pleasure as the blackcap [Motacilla atricapilta),M 

I It sings in good earnest, and nothing can be sweeter than J 

Lits melody. Its notes previonsly to the arrival of the f^ I 

I tnale (for the male is the first to migrate), are very different J 

a wbat they are after she has paired with him. Befortil 

iatperiod, the msIeexeitaaU tVie^otianof hiaaongaslffl 
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toJTiTite her to join hitn. This has been called ihe 'love- 
labaured aoug.' After the paim g haa taken place, the 
male does not sing as before, nur is his iun,e heard so fre- 
quently or BO load. While the female is searching for a 
place in which to build her nest, the notes of the male are 
peculiarly soft. Wlien ihe young are hatched, hia song en- 
tirely ceases, as, if it were continued, it might expose them 
to the danger of being discovered ; and. besides, his time i^ 
employed ia procnriug food for them. If, however, there 
fihonld be a second brood, Iiis notes are again heard. It 
has been supposed, that if a bird which liad been confined, 
and had learned the song of another, (vitliuut retaining any 
of his original notes, were to be set at hberty, he would not 
be able to find a mate ; in short, that it would not he pos- 
sible for him to make himself understood, ahhoogh paying 
his addresses to one of his own species. Colonel Montagu 
Bays, that be has never been able to discover the parent 
birds giving their yomig a musical lesson ; and he questions, 
whether the late brood of many apecies ever heard the 
song of their parents till the ensuing spring. I once, how- 
ever, took a very young sliy-lork from the nest, and reared 
it. and it never heard but one tune, which 1 whistled to it 
several times a day. This tune, when I listened atten- 
tively, I could distinctly hear it inwardly whistle, or, in the 
language of bird-fancters, record it. It seems diQicult, 
therefore, lo suppose that birds in a wild state do not imi- 
tate the notes they hear. If a bird heard none, he would 
not, 1 think, be able to sing at all. 



KIHE SWALLOW, 
' The twittering swallow skims the dimpled lake.' 
DixtOHT in the swallow ; and love to watch it, some- 
timeB liglitly touching the water, and then describing one 
of its rajiid and elegant civdea ihroM^ OafeMt. "V>»W4- 
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pearance tells me tbnt fine weather is epproachingTtml^H 
there is an apparent Lilarit; and independence in it*<^H 
motions wbicb I alivajs admire. ^H 

SirHamphry Davy lias recorded his admiration of this 
bird in language almost poetical. ■ The swallow,' he says, 
' is one of my favourite birds, and a rival of the nightingale, 
for be cheers my sense of seeing as much as the other doea 
my sense of hearing. He is the glad prophet of the year — 
the harbinger of the best season — he lives a life of enjoj- 
[ ment amongst the loveliest forms of nature — winter is un- 

^^B known to him; and he leaves the green meadows of England • 
^^H in autumn for the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and 
^^P for the palma of Africa ; he has always objects of pursoit, 
and bis success is secure. Even the being selected for his 
prey are poetical, beautiful, and transient. Tiie ephemenn 
are saved by bis means from a slow and lingering death in 
the evening, and killed in a moment when they have known 
nothiug but pleasure. He is the constant destroyer of in- 
sects, the friend of man, and may be regarded aa a sacred 
bird. Uis instinct, which gives him his appointed season, 
and teaches hira when and where to move, may be regarded 
as 6oving from a divine source ; and he belongs to the 
oracles of nature, which speak the awful and intelligible 
language of fl present Deity.' 

The swallow tribe appear full as soon in the midland 
counties as in the maritime; a circumstance which Mr 
^^_ White thinks favours the theory of their hiding rather than 
^^b of their migration. They ilj, however, with so much rapi- 
^^H dity, and probably in so unerring a line, that the small 
^^r Bpace which intervenes between a midland and maritime 
aituation in this island can make but little perceptible dif- 
ference in the times of their appearance. 

lilartins, in addition to the nests in which they lay their 
i, build near them the apparent foundations of aeventl 
rs. On one ot these the male toosU ^\alfi t.be Cemats 
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ii letting, and they both sometimes rest on them in tho 
dajtime. Mr. White, however, thinks that these supemu- 
merary constructiona are tho effect of caprice. Martins are 
the least agile and shortest winged ot all the swallow tribe. 
Tbey take their prey in a middle region, not so high as the 
Hwift. cor do they usually sweep the ground so low as the 
sivallow. They breed the 1a.st of alt the swallow genus, and 
usually stay with us latest : like redbreasta, they are seldom 
seen at any great distance from the habitations of man. 
They repair and inhabit nests of many years' standing, to 
effect which they gather moss and grasses from the roofs 
of houses. I observe that, when swifts unite flying, they 
raise their wings over their backs. Wben swallows bring 
out their broods, they place them on rails that go across a 
stream, and so take their food up and down tbe river, feed- 
leir young in eiact rotation. These generally keep 
ow, close, or nearly bo, to each other. If a hawk is 
in the air aboce them, tha young anallows ttuy be seen 
turning their eyes towards it. It is extraordinary how soon 
instinct teaches animals to discover and avoid what may be 
hurtful to them. 

Wben swallows are preparing to migrate, T observe that 
they take two or three flights to some height in tbe air, re- 
turning esch time to settle on the aytes,* or banks of the 
river. When about to take their final departure, they 
wheel round and round in the air, mounting higher and 
higher till they can be seen no longer, and but few str^- 
glers are left behind. Swallows fly low on the approach of 
rain, as probably flies, and other insects, on wiiich they 
feed, do not rise at such times above the surface of the 
land or water. 

Many persons imagine that swallows arrive in this conn- 
try in the night, as I believe is the case with most migrat- 
ing birds. I fancied, however, on one oceasiun, that I saw 
* Tills word Is 9Dppo«ed by Skumei lo 'be & eona^n^a (A \Aa. 




the first arrival of some of ihem. I i 
meadows atlRched to Kew Gardens, and not far from t 
Thames, when 1 saw about 200 settle on the ground. On 
jiroacliing them, I found them so much exhausted, that they" 
allowed me to come dose up to thain. They then took 
a very short flight, and settled again almost immediately. 

I have stated that house-martina repair and inhal)it n 
of many years' standing. This is not the case with 
Bnud-martin, who undergoes the labour of excavating a : 
aest every year. The bank which they fix upon ia g( 
rally perpendicular. The extremity of tlie hole of a sanfl 

u is formed like the howl of a spoon, £ 
nest is placed. Mr. White says that the bills and elawa d 
I this bird are soft and tender. Colonel Montagu, howert 
s that, so far from this being the case, they a 
jommoiily hard and sharp, and admirably adapted ft 
ig. The bill is sraall, but its very shortnesa adds ti 
its strength, and it suddenly fapera to a point. 

In looking over Mr. White's various publi.tbed and 

^ pnblished remarks on the martin, I find tliat he i 

, sbaiidoiis the idea of the prububility of the lale houaiH 

martins finding a ready and obvious retreat in a churctq 

ruin, cliff, saiidLiank, lake, or pool, ivhere they may pass cU 

r winter in a torpid state. The fact of their migration, ho(^ 

ever, is undoubted; and that, not only to a short disi 

from thi3Country,butacross the Bayof Bengal, nhereshipj 

have been hterally covered with them ; indeed, the captaiiT 

[ of an East Indiamau assured me that they had once entered 

8 cabin, the windows of which he had left open during 

I the hot weather. The migration of these birds from this 

I country is probably occasioned, not so much by cold, since 

(ve find them in the spring, aujidst frost and snow, as by ft 

int of food In the cold autumn of 1829. we had shar^ 

oat before the ewaliows had taken their depai 

bidi tiaie, inatoad of migrating, t.\iej tietQ «eeu i:tusteriil| 
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togetlier like a swann of bees, under the eaves of a house at 
Kings tou-oo -Thames. In chisteriiig they Bpread out theii" 
wings, and clung one upon the other. The later houue- 
martiiis. which are sometimes seen as late as December, 
may eillier be in a weakly state, or posseaaed of a less pow- 
erful migratory instinct ; or they may have fallen in nitli 
some warm sheltered spot, where flies were sufficiently 
abuudant to induce Ihem to delay their departure. Mr. 
While hints that a few martins may occasionally be seen 
in the spring long before the generality of them arrive. 
Nothing, I think, can be assumed from this circumstance, 
since the same happens in the case of all migratory birds, 
the woodcock, nightingale, 4c,; anda want of food in certain 
parts of the northern regions may have driven them to this 
country before others, who were able to obtain a supply ; 
or their ovaria may have been in a more advanced state 
than those of their companions. 

Large flights of swallows leave the aytes, in the Thames, 
the first week in September. But young house-martins 
have been found only just ready to fly from the nest as late 
BB the 2ist of October. Sand-martins bring out their 
brood earlier than any of the other species of swallows. 
I should uot omit to mention that, for some time after 
young Bwallowa are able to hawk for flies for themselves, 
the old birds continue to feed them, when on the wing. 

I love to hear the screams of the restless swift, on one 
of our calm delightful summer evenings. I love to watch 
its flight, its various evolutions, and the boldness with 
wbich it unexpectedly passes close to me, secure in the 
strength of its wings and the rapidity of its motions. 

It is impossible not to admire its rapid whirls, and loog- 
continued ilight, dashing, as it does, sometimes under the 
arch of a bridge, and at other times round and round a 
neighbouring building, ' squeaking as it goes in a very 
clamorous manner.' This is flupposei Vo \^ft^ft■msAe.v 
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hich the male eerenadea the hen when sittinff. The note 
i repeated every time the hird passes the entrance of the 
est ; and I have observed that at such a time its flight 
erceptihly slackens. The swift keeps on the wing longer, 
perhaps, than any other bird, never going to roost in the 
long days till about a quarter before nine, Jast before 
they retire for the night, their squeak may be heard, and 
they then dasb and shoot about with wonderful rapidity. 
Tliey are on the wing at least seventeen honrs, when the 
days are ftt tlieir greatest length. 

Mr. White remarks that the house or chimney swallow 
is, undoubtedly, the fii-st-comer of all the British hirun- 
dines, and that it in general makes its appearance on or 
ftboiit the 13ih of April. 

Every circumstance in the economy of nature is inter- 
esting and beautiful, but few are ao graceful and elegant as 
the manner in which the swallow touches the surface of 
the water in her flight. Her motive for doing this I know 
not ; probably, she sometimes sips of the element over which 
she is flying, or moistens a piece of clay for her nest, or cap- 
tures some aquatic insect. These birds, like the swift, will 
hawk for flies from three o'clock in the long summer morn- 
ings until nine at night, so earnest are they in the pursuit 
of food. Unlike the swift, however, they occasionally stop 
to rest themselves, and they then sing very pretlily. 

I often think how much we should miss the swallow tribe, 
if they were no longer to make their appearance in thia 
country. One of the consequences of the violent hurricanea 
in some of the West India islands is to sweep off the whole 
of the hummiug-birda; and I can fancy how desolate would 
be tbe face of this country should an occurrence of a similar 
nature deprive us of our friends the swallows. Moreover, 
iliey are of real consequence to us, as the destroyers of 
XDyriaHs of gnats and troublesome insects. They do not 
tntnSne themselves to districts, \i\A foWow iosects wherever 
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tbey are most abundant, thus keeping them witliiu proper 
bounds, and rendering us a most essential service. I have 
watched them hawking for flies over some fine meadows in 
O^tfordshire, where the latter are very abundant: then, as 
if with one consent, settle on the tops of some high elms 
for a few minutes ; after which they have all quitted them 
at the same instant. There is an apparent glee and sport- 
iveneas amongst swallows on a fine Bummer's evening, 
which it is delightful to watch. 

^^K ' So, wlien the earth smilea wilh a anmiiiBr'B ray, 

^^V The wanton sn-allowit o'er tho valleys play ; 

^^^p In sport each other they so swiftJ)' ohaao, 

^^^K Sweepiof^ wiihei;^ whi^a Lhs meadow's Aice, 

^^f^ They sueiu upou tho grouud tojfj a raca.' — Blackmoee. 

Swallows seem to entertain the recollection of injury, 
and to resent it when an opportunity offers. A pair of 
swallows built their nest under the ledge of a. house at 
Hampton Court. It was no sooner completed, than a 
couple of sparrows drove them from it, notwithstanding 
the swallows kept up a good resistance, and even brought 
others to assist them. The intruders were left in peace- 
able possession of the nest, till the two old birds were 
obliged to quit it to provide food for their young. They 
had DO sooner departed, than several swallows came aud 
broke down the nest; and I saw the young sparrows lying 
dead on the ground. As soon as the nest was demolished, 
the swallows b^an to rebuild it. 

A remarkable instance of the sense and reflection of the 
swallow (I must not call it reason) was lately related to me. 
A pair of swallows built their nest under the arch of a 
limekiln at its extreme point, and from which three chim- 
neya or flues branched off. At the time the nest was con- 
fitnicting. the bent of the kiln was so great, that only keep- 
ing the hand for a short time within the a.ccb. -^vdiaiwA. ■&. 
painful sensation. In this apot, kovCTftT, tiaft T.ea't 's'sa 
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itesrlj complete^ when the heat caused it to cnnnUe and 
Ml to the grotmd. A second nest ms boltt in the same 
■pot, and afterwards a third, both of whi<^h shared the same 
Ute. A foartb nest vas then bnilt, which stood peifectlj 
well, although the beat of the kiln had far no means aba:ed ; 
and in thia nest the swallows batched and brought op their 
young. The follomng year another nest was began and 
finished in the same spot, and with the same heat iu the 
kila ; this slAod the infiaence of the fire, and in it the swal- 
lows hatched and reared their brood : and so also on the 
third year. ITie fourth year the swallows did not appear, 
which the lime-burner considered as ^erj ominous of the fn- 
tare success of his kilu. They hod probably been destroyed. 

It is obvious from this account, the accuracy of which 
is undonhted, that the swallows must have discovered and 
worked upasortof clay or earth which vrould stand beat; — 
that tuBtinct alone would not have taught them to do this ; — 
and that, on returning to the kiln the second and third years, 
they must have kept in their recollection not only the fact, 
that the earth they commonly used to build their nests witb 
would not stand heat, but must also have remembered 
sort of earth or clay which was requisite, and the necesral 
of their making use of it in that particular place. 

Those persons who are incliued to assert that mere in- 
stinct could have taught swallows to perform what has been 
here related, are not, I think, doing justice to the sense 
and intelligence of tbese birds. If reason did not influence 
their operations, it was something very nearly allied to it ; 
but where that alliance begins and ends is a question which 
it is not easy to answer. Mr. White says, that philosophars 
have defined instinct to be that secret influence by whiuh 
every species is impelled naturally to pursue, at all timet, 
the lame way or traei, witliout any teaching or example: 
Kbereae reaion, without instruction, would often Tary, i 
A> that bj roaay methods, ^\iic\i in&uncX vSecVa ^ > 
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alone. If this definition of the difference between instinct 
and reason is correct, the instance which I have just related 
would seem to entitle these swallows to be called reasoning 
Knimals. 

The following anecdote corroborates what I have ad- 

A pair of swallows built their neet against one of the 
first-floor windows of an uninhabited house iii Merrion 
Square, Dublin. A sparrow, however, took possession of 
it, and the swallows were repeatedly soen clinging to the 
nest, and endeavouring to gain an entrauce to the abode 
they had erected with so much labour. All their efforts, 
however, were defeated hy the sparrow, who never once 
quitted the nest The perseverance of the swallows was 
at length exhausted ; they took flight, but shortly after- 
wards returned, accompanied bya number of their congeners, 
each of them having a piece of dirt in its bill. By this 
means they succeeded in stopping up the hole, and the 
intruder was immured in total darkness. Soon afterwards 
the nest was taken down and eshibited to several persons, 
with the dead sparrow in it. In this case, there appears 
to have been not only a reasoning faculty, but the birds 
must have been possessed of the power of communienting 
their resentment and their wishes to their friends, without 
whose aid they could not thus have avenged the injury they 
had sustained. It is Grotius, I think, who styles this 
faculty in animals ' extraiiEa ratio;' and the swallow, cer- 
tainly, appears to possess it in a great degree. 

Swallows delight in warm and sunny situations, probably 
because flies are more abundant there than in other places. 
That most accurate observer of nature, Sbakspeare, speak- 
ing of martins and swallows, says, — 
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That these birds are of vast ose in keeping down an o 

due proportion of insects, there can be no doubt : and the 
following aceonnt which I received from an observant 
clergyman will prote it He informed me, that while he 
held the living of Tedstone Delamere, in Herefordshire, he 
encouraged the snallons to build about his residence ; he 
did this in the first insiarce from no other motive than a 
desire to see them unmolested : but be afterwards found 
his adrantage in it. The beautiful parish of Tedstone con- 
tains man; hop-gardens, one of which was attached te the 
rectory, and was rendered unusually picturesque and pleas- 
ing, by having winding walks formed amidst the plantation. 
These walks were of great beanty while the festoons of 
amber blossoms were overhanging them on every side. To 
some of the other bouses in the parish, martins and swal- 
lows seemed as partial as tbey did to the rectoty ; but the 
birds were shot at by the farmers, to ' keep their hands in 
for the first of September,' while their neete were demft- 
lished OS fast as they were built. The consequence was, 
that the colony at the rectory was considerably increased 
by the persecuted birds resorting to it. One season, when 
there was a general failure of crops in the hop-gardens 
throughout the parish, the one belonging to the rectory 
blossomed in abundant beauty. It was at once divined 
that this was owing to the numerous little willing labourers, 
who from morning to night were winging their way among 
the poles devouring myriads of flies, and conveying still 
greater numbers to their young : and so convinced were 
the farmers of the error tbey had committed in destroying 
these birds, that they ceaaed to persecute them any longer. 
It has, indeed, always been accounted unlucky to destroy 
awallowa. We read in CElian, that these birds were sacred 
to the penates, or household gods : they were honoured 
I anciently as the nuncios of the spring; and the Rhodiankfl 
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sre said to have had a solemn 
in these hentlds of 



'TnoaraKondinella 
Datr AtVicano lida 
Ogni Bta^on noTella 



A far qui vi 

E poi no' fredd! giorni 

SulNilooaMenStomi: 

Ma in potto o^or mi st»Dno 

Gli unori, e niili fannu,' &a. 



^ITSv little was known of the emigration of the swaliosr 
fifty years ago, that Dr. Johnson, in one of his converaatioiis 
with Boswell, said, ' Swallows certainly sleep all the winter. 
A number of them conglobuta-te together, by flying round 
and round, and then all in a heap throw themselves under 
water, and lie in the bed of a river.' Thia strange idea is 
still prevalent amongst many persons who reside on the 
banks of the Thames. They see swallows settling and 
roosting by tliousands on the willowa growing on Ihfl aytea 
of the river, which are bent down to the edge of the water 
by their weight, and the next day not one is to he seen. 
It is therefore concluded, that they have immersed them- 
selves. It is a common trick amongst the Thames fisher- 
men in thia neighbourhood, to send a nfie-comer late in the 
evening, with the ofier of soma small reward, to an ayte 
which is covered with swallows, one of which he is to catch 
with his hand. I need not add that no one instance bag 
ever occurred of a bird being so captured. 

A couple of swallovvs built their nest in a stable, and the 
female laid her eggs. Some days after, the male was seen 
Hying about the nest, or sitting on a nail near it, and 
uttering a plaintive note, which betrayed his uneasiQesa. 
On efLBuinatiou, the female was found dead iu the nest ; 
her bodj was removed from it. The male then sat upon 
the egga ; but after being about two hours on them, and 
finding probably the hoainess too t'CQ\i\i\eaAxaQ,'V%'«i«c&.>:!<^ 
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and returned in the aftemooa with another {emsM^ao 
sat upon the neat, and afterwards fed the y 
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they were able to provide for ibemaelveB. 

ive frequently noticed how apt swallows are to aetda 
ground in a row, or perfect line. I have no doubt 
bat that many persons must have observed this while they 
been walking near the Serpentine River in Hyde Pork, 
during a fine autumnal day. The birds, after hawking for 
niea upon the surface of the water, will al! at once settle 
on the path which extends across the head of the river in 
BO perfect a line, that one looks at it with astonisbment. 
I have also noticed this regularity of line in young birds, 
while waiting for food from their parents. 

Residing near the river Thames, and having a window 
opening close to its banks, I frequently amuse myself with 
watching the vast congregations of these birds as they 
skim along the surface of the water ; and the following is one 
of tlieir peculiar habits. A swallow, appareDtly at some 
height in the air, utters two shrill notes ; on hearing which 
the whole of the Hock quit the water, and rise into the air, 
BO as almost to disappear from the sight. After a short; 
time they return to hawk for flies, and touch the surfaca 
of the river at exactly the same place they had just before 
quitted. If the notes are not intended as a warning of 
approaching danger, I could almost fancy that it was a call 
to them to partake of a banquet of insects which had sud- 
denly made their appearance elsewhere. 

On mentioning this circumstance to an observant friend, 
he informed me that, when he was lately at Malvern, he had 
observed the effect of the two notes I have just described. 
A large number of swallows had congregated on the roof 
of a house at that place. The preceding evening had been 
cold and somewhat frosty, so that early in the morning the 
swallows were so torpid that he caught two or three of them 
in his band, aa they rested on the roof near the window of 
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which he slept. Wliile they were in this state 
he heard, two aliril) notes from a swallow, and in an instant 
the whole of them took wiug simultaneouslj, and, having 
made two or three circuits ia the air, disappeared altogether. 
He fancied that these circuits were preparatory to their 
migration, but they were more probahly a notice that food 
was at hand. At all events, it seems clear to me that there 
is a master or leading swallow, who guides the movements 
of the rest. 

1 trust that I have now made my readers sufficiently 
acquainted with these interesting 'guests of summer;' but, 
before I conclude this notice of them, I would plead in 
their behalf, for the purpose of endeavouring to put a stop 
to the cruel custom of wantonly shooting at them. In- 
dependently of the cruelty of starring whole nests of young 
ones by killing the old birds, they will, if frequently dis- 
turbed, be scared from a. neighbourhood, and then cornea a 
redundaDcy of iuaects, producing blight, mildew, and other 
disorders on our com and plants. We are also deprived 
of their hilarity, their thousand meandcriugs in the air, 
their pretty twitterings, and all the agreeable asaociations 
which their presence gives rise to. The swallow-shooter 
is, moreover, guilty of a breach of hospitality; for this bird 
has always been considered as a privileged guest. 

' Tha swallow, privileged nbovo the rest 
Of all Ibe birds iLs maii'a Ikmiliar gacat, 
Pnraues the sun, ia Euaaier btiak and bold. 



Wliea frowiuiig tkies bngia Co change their cheer, 

' " "~" " ' H np tha wroDg aida of the yeta, 

ar heav'n and warmer chmae.' — DbtdeS. 



A 

vnanimity of purpose in swaliovre ia one of those 

1 natural history which I always reflect upon with 

wonder and curiosity. I allude to those vast collections of 
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tLem wbicb are seen everj year, the sttempta tbey appear 
to make in order to prepare themselves for their migration, 
BDd the sudden diaappearanca of the whole flock in oue in- 
etant. Thej may be compared to one of those vast i 
which are known to assemble in the East, in order 
the passage of an extensive and dangerous desert, for 
purpose of arriving at some tat distant place. Those hai 
however, a leader, and a sun, a moon and star 
them ; while the swallow, with nothing to direct it but tl 
unexplained instinct which a beneficent Creator has 
planted in it, traverses the detertt of the air, passes through 
regions where it hud never been before, and tnaj be seen 
skimming the pools of Greece (its Mecca) nitli its wonted 
hilarity. 



The mystery of instinct is, indeed, great, and 
ingenuit; cannot satisfactorily explain it. Here we see 
thousauds of swallows, old and young, assembled together 
at one spot on the banks of the Thames in each year, and 
generally about the same day. So many myriads of birds 
could not have been produced in the immediate neighboar- 
hood, and therefore we may fairly presume that they have 
arrived from places far remote from each other. But what 
leads them to assemble on a little ayte on the river ThamesV 
How do the metropolitan and the Selborae swallows, those 
from villages in Sossei and Berkshire, or any other placesj] 
become possessed with such a unanimity of purpose? Wm 
see a vast tlock assemble in the course of oue day: they ml 
main with us two or three, and, after having made several'^ 
circuitous flights, they suddenly disappear. But how is the 
moment of their departure determined upon? Some may 
be weary, and others youTig and weak, and yet not one i^ 
JeA bebiad. 
I have been assured by a. gen\.\ematt teaiim% 
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a Lancashire, and who ia a great observer of the 
habita of swallows, that, after they have taken their annual 
departure, a euiJdeD etorm has sometimes happened, and 
they have re-appeared in hia neighbourhood. There can, 
I think, he no doubt, that swallows re-migrate from this 
country in the spring, if the weather ia not genial, after 
their firat arrival. I ohaerved this lo he the caae in the 
spring of ]634. A large flight of them arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond, Surrey, on the 5th of April; 
but there was a prevalence of cold winds at the time, and 
they all disappeared. I did not see them again in any 
numbers until the beginning of May. The cold weather 
had driven them back to milder regions. 

The migratory nature of swallows ajipears to he the same 
in all countries of the world where they are found, and they 
seem to possess the same impulse to guide them. Thus a 
friend who hod resided at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
a variety of the swallow tribe is found, informed tne that 
they all disappeared at a certain season of the year, as they 
do with us. I was also told by the Captain of an Indian- 
man, that when he was in the Bay of Bengal, far from 
land, his ship was covered with swaliows. The following 
extract of a letter from an observant traveller, will show 
the time of their ajipearsnce and disappearence at several 
places in Europe. 

' Swallows disappeared at Eolle, in Switzerland, about 
the end of September; but, on the nth of October, I saw 
a pair as we passed among the mountains towards Fertile 
Cluse, on the road to Lyons, and my servant saw a pair 
on the Ifith, when we had got through the mountains into 
firesse. Passing an islet of the Rhone, October Q3rd. near 
Pont St. Esprit, I again saw a swallow, which dipped to 
drink. I was ashore, November the 10th, at Porto Longona, 
in the isle of Elba, and saw three swallows crossing the 
port towards us; they flew almost alT8.\^\„a.tii.'iM^««'S^^» 
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anil I should have supposed nere going to Ttaly. if the dia- 

tacce had been less, and the eun not so near setting. 
Swallows appeared at Naples early in February, and on the 
8th of Man;h manina were busy building under the eaTes 
of a honae at that place. On the I8th of March swallows 
tvere 6rst seen on the Lake of Geneva, and on the 25ch 
were numerous. I am assured that a single martin com- 
monly arrives first as if to eiiplore, and again withdraws as 
if to fetch a colony." 

Swallows, in taking their departure from this country, 
have been seen in a continuous line of more than half a mile 
in length. The flight began at four o'clock in the evening 
of the aTth of September, in a southern direction. These 
hirds, however, do not arrive in as great numbers 

In examining the head of a live swallow, it is 
sible not to observe the extraordinary appearance of aft*' 
gacity in it, and which is perfectly distinct from that of 
any other bird. Indeed, it is quite impossible to observe 
the quickness, animation, and sense of its eye, without 
being impressed with the idea, that the Almighty Ci 
has endowed it with properties of a very peculiar 
and nearly allied to reason. 

The eon6dence which these birds place in the human 
race is not a little extraordinary. They not only pui 
themselves, but their offspring, in the power of man. I 
have seen their nests in situations where they were within 
the reach of one's hand, and where they might have been 
destroyed in an instant. I have observed them under 
door-way, the eaves of a low cottage, against the wall of &, 
tool-shed, on the knocker of a door, and the rafter 
much frequented hay-loft. 

Dr. Richardson, in his American Fauna, mentions ' 

I the, aSth of June, 11^35, a number of cliiF swalloi 
{HtTundo luni/roM) nude their first appearance at Ft 
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Chepewyan, and huilt their nests under the eaves of the 
dwelling-house, ahout six feet above a balcony that extends 
the whole length of the building, and is a frequeoled pro- 
menade. Thej had thus to graze the heads of the passen- 
gers on entering their nests, and were, moreover, exposed 
to the curiosity and depredations of the children, to whom 
thej were novelties ; yet they prefen-ed the dwelling-house 
to the more lofty eaves of the storehouses, and in the fol- 
lowing season returned with augmented numbers to the same 
spot.' — Until thia year their clustered nests had been only 
found on the faces of the rocky cliffs. 

A swallow will build its nest against a pane of glass, 
where it appears to stick very firmly, although it has no 
other support. The bird must, I think, make use of some 
nnusunllj glutinous matter in order to make the neat ad- 
here to the glass : I mean something different from what 
it would have used had the neat been built against a wall. 

I observe ibat the chimney-swallow begins to twitter or 
eing almost on its first arrival. This leads me to think 
that the male bird arrives first, and the females probably 
some time afterwards. This is the case with many of our 
small migratory singing-birds, the males arriving first, and 
singing with great earnestness to collect the females around 

There is scarcely a village in England in which an as- 
semblage of some four or five hundred swallows may not 
he seen early in September, either on the church or some 
other large building. These in their flights, meet with 
other aaaemhlages, and join them, and this may account 
for the vast collections of these birds on the aytes of the 
river Tliames. When seen on a building, they open thoir 
wings to admit the warmth of the aun, and preen their 
feathers, appearing joyous and happy. It ia a pretty sight, 
l)ut it reminds ua that winter ia approaching. 

It ia extraordinary that so many persons, both in an- 
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cient and modern times, should go pertiuaciouslj hsve en- 
tertained tlie idea that swallows either pass the winter at 
the bottom of some deep lake or river, or else hide them- 
seWes in cliffa and caverns : — 

palJs ae condit bin 



The idea of swallows hiding themselves in ca 
stated aa a fact by a French writer : — 

' Entre la ville de Caen et la mer, le long de la rivi&rS] 
d'Ome, nous avotis beaucoup de cavemes, ou Ton a quel- 
qoefois trouve, pendant ITiiver, des pelotons dl) iron dell 69 
Buspendus a la vodto, en forme de grappes.' 

It is needless for me to add that both these theories are 
totally groundless. 

In mild seaaons swallows have since been seen in 
neighbourhood of the Thames as late as November, 
induced by the peculiar mildness of the season they has 
attempted to rear a late brood. When, however, the set- 
ting in of cold nights, or a want of food, has warned them 
to depart, instead of leaving their young to i 
nest, they have been seen, with the assistance of othi 
swallows, to eject them from the nest, in order that thai 
might meet a more speedy death on the ground, 
are known to do the same thing when they can no lonj 
procure food to feed the young brood. 

It is still a question whether, when the swallow leai 

in the autumu, it breeds agiun in those mild climates 
which it resorts, or whether it merely passes its time 
search of food. 
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' Tho monarah Ouk, the pstrisrch of treei, 
Shoola rfaing up, anil apreada by slow degress; 
Three centiuieB ho grows, and three he ituva 
Suprernnin BtBte; uid ia 



It is a great delight to n 



liree mors decujj.'— DaTDBlt. 
to visit the secluded parts tl 
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Windsor Great Park. Here there ia that * prodigality of 
shade ' which I delight in, and which is formed bj some of 
the most beautiful baech trees in England. But it ia the 
venerable old poliards which interest me more than any- 
thing else in the park. In looking at them my mind is 
imperceptibly carried back to the many important events 
which have happened since they first sprung from the 
earth. I can funcy that onr Edwards and Henrys might 
have ridden under their branches, — that they had been 
admired by Shakapeare — and that Pope, whoae early youth 
was passed in the neighbourhood, bad reposed under their 
shade. It ia impoasihle to view these ' Sires of the Forest,' 
without feeling a mixture of admiration and wonder. 
The size of some of them is enormous : one beech tree 
near Sawyer's Lodge in Windsor Great Park, measures, 
at six feet from the ground, thirty-six feet round. It is 
now protected from injury, aud Nature seems to be doing 
her Lest towards repairing tLe damage which its exposure 
to the attaclta of man and beast have produced. It mnst 
once have been almost hollow, but the vacuum (aa may be 
Been by the sketch ia p. 1G8) has been nearly filled up. One 
might almost litncj that liquid wood which had afterwards 
hardened, had been poured into the tree, Tlie twistings 
and distortions of this huge mass have a curious and strik- 
ing effect. There ia no bark on this extraneous substance, 
but the surface is smooth, hard, and without any appearance 
of decay. 

There are two magnificent old oaks near Craubounie 
Lodge in Windsor Great P.irk, — one of them is just within 
the park paling, and about 3U0 yards from tlie Lodge, and 
the other stands at the point of the road leading up to it. 
The former, at six feet from tlie ground, measures 38 feet 
round. An old man who was working near it, told me 
""" a talked of in t!ie History of England, but I have 

it been able to ascertain that any historical facts are con- 
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necled with it. The venerable appearance of this fine old 
oak, ' his high top baJd with dry antiqiiitT ' — the size and 
of ita branches — Ihe gnarled and rugged appear- 
ance of ita portly trunk and its large projecting roots fill 
at OQce nith tidmiratioa and aatontshment By 
tbe good taate of Lord Duni,innon this beautiful and 
Tenerable tree is now properly protected 





The other tree, nearer to Cranboume Lodge, is thirty- 

lis feet in circuinferenue at four from the ground, and may 

sidered as almost coeval with tlie one I have just 

desoribed. In thia tree (see next page) there are a number 
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of Jittle feathering branches which have been thrown out 
of the stem. Another old pollard, not far from it, has only 
one live branch left— a branch which seems to flourish 
amidst deca7. Hollies, thorns, and here and there a 
stunted hornbeam, are scattered around, and look as if 




they had been placed there for the purposs of keeping off 
any unhallowed intraiiers on the retirement of these vene- 
rable pairiarcha of the forest. 
The most interesting tree, however, at Windsor, is the 
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celebrated Heme's oalt, for there can be little doobt of Its 
identity. There is indeed a story prevalent in the neigh- 
bourhood respecting the destruction of that tree. It mas 
stated to have been felled by command of his late Majeatj 
George III. about fifty years ago, under peculiar circum- 
stances. The whole story, the details of which it is un. 
necessary to enter upon, appeared to me so improhable, 
I that I toolt some pains to ascertain the truth, and I have 
' every reason to believe that the report is perfectly un- 
founded. Heme's Oak is, I am convinced, still standing, 
at least there is a tree which the oldest inhabitants of 
Windsor consider as such, as their fathers did before them, 
which is the best proof of its identity. In following the foot- 
path which leads from the "Windsor road to Queen Ado- 
Inide'a Lodge, in the Little Park, about half way on the 
right, a dead tree may be seen close to an avenue of elms. 
This is what is pointed out as Heme's Oak. (See sketch g 
in the opposite page.) It looks the picture of death itself^ 
Not a leaf — not a particle of vitality appears about it. 
[ stretches out its bare and sapless branches, like the b~ 
I ton arms of Boma enormous giant, and is almost fearful ii 
I its decay : 

Its spectral branches might indeed deter many from comin 
' pear it ' 'twixt twelve 

The footpath which leads across the park is stated to ~ 

have passed in former times close to Herne's Oak. The 

path is now at a little distance from it, and was probably 

altered in order to protect the tree from injury. I waa« 

I glad to find ' a pie hard by,' where ' Nan and her troogM 

of fairies, and tlie Welch Devil Evans,' might all hai« 

[ • coach 'd,' without being perceived by the ' fat WindsaM 

L etag ' v\'hen be spake like ' Heme the hunter.' The p^| 

K above alluded to has recently had a few thorns planted ijfl 



it, md the circumstance of its beiog near the oak, with ths 
diversiou of the footpath, seem U) jirove the identity of iha 
in addition to the tcaditious respecting it : — 

'There is an old tale goes, that Heme the hunter, 
Sometime a keapar hera in. Windsor forest, 
iJoUi ail the winter time, at Etill midnigLt, 
Walk round about an oak, witii great lagg'd horaa, 
And there he blasts the trca.' 




The last acorn, I believe, which was found on Heme's 
Oak was given to the late Sir David Duudaa of Kichmond, 
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u pUni^d bj him on his estate 
now flourinbea. and has a saitabli 
have reason to think that Sir David Derer entertaini 
doubt that the tree nas Heme's Oak. and he had the 
opportunities of ascertaining it. In digging boles near it, 
/or the purpose of fixing the present fence round it, several 
old coins were found, as if they had been deposited there 
aa future memorials by which to identify the ruin. 

A little further on to the left, where the ground some- 
vhaX rises, is a fine old pollard, which Gtill flourishes ; 
there being onl; one dead branch, which projects from the 
centre of the foliage. It is a fine specimen of old age in a 
tree. It measures twenty-seven feet round the middle of 
the trunk. 

Not a great way from this tree stands Queen Adelaii 
Cottage, a, charming retreat. It is impossible to viei 
grounds which are attached to this cottage, without 
ceiving that her Majesty has a great fondness for what ia 
heautifiil in Nature. Everything has been done here with 
perfect good taste and propriety, and the most critical 
landscape gardener would find it difficult to alter anything 
for the better. Everything is in character: tbi 
tempt at splendour, but the place altogether baa a smilii 
and cheerful appearance. 

The Castle ia not visible from the cottage : on leai 
the grounds, however, and getting again into the open 
of the pai'k, that noble fabric presents itself- 
for kings. The avenue, or Long Walk, ia Windsor Great 
Park, is very striking: but the Lodges have not been kept 
sufficiently out of sight, they intrude too much on the vista 
from the castle to the end of the avenue. I know of few 
sigblB more beautiful than the view from the top of the 
IiOng Walk; and the beech trees which flourish in that part_ 
of the park are equalled by few 
aeg the &ne nrcbes produced 
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'without thinking of what Dr. Warburtoii has said on tha 
subject, in hia notes on Pope'a Epistles, He remarks that 
no attentive observer ever viewed a regular avenue of well- 
grown trees, intermixing tbeir branches overhead, but it 
presently put him iu mind of the long vista through a 
Gotbic cathedral ; or ever entered one of the larger and 
more elegant edifices of this kind, without thinking of an 
avenue of trees. Cowper has delightfully adopted this idea 
in his Task ; — 
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' How oiry and bow light the gmceM ardi, 

Bs'echoing pious nnlheme 1 while beti(uith 
The chequerM BBrth seems realles} as a Oooi 
Bmsh'd b7 Che wind. So aportivB ia the ligt 



The fern in the park has a beautiful appearance towards 
the 6iii of Sgpt«mbgr. and at a little distance Idol^ lilts 
furze, or gorse, in full blossom. This yellow tint, which 
is greatly heightened towards the evening, contrasts finely 
with the first slight autumnal colouring of the beech trees, 
whose white trunks and pendent branches add grace to the 
landscape. The still lighter brown of the dry grass forma 
another contrast, covered as it sometimes is with s fine 
herd of deer ; while the thorns, blushing with their load of 
crimson berries, glow with an increase of lustre as the 
beama of the setting sun rest npon them. 

The first view of the Vii^nia Water ia very striking. 
The fishing-temple — the tents— the lake and the cottage, 
all produce a rich and enlivening effect The Belvidere 
and the Obelisk are happily placed, aud a pretty frigate in 
miniature adds to the charm of the scene. The fishing 
boatB are admirably fitted up, and are exceedingly well 
kept. The only regret I felt on visiting this charming spot, 
was not being allowed to bring mj Ud\vli^TQi■»\^3Q.■Blfil. 



His late Majtetja magnificent present to ths Zodo^ied 
Soci«tT, of tbe animals lately kept in this pork, has d« 
prised visitors of oneof the objects of curioailT which bronght 
them to Windsor. I was informed that the person who 
had the care of them once very nearlj li^ his life. The 
circumstance was as follows. He was accustomed to allow 
the boa constrictor to enjoj a certain degree of liberlr b; 
tarning it loose in bis sitting-room. On one of these oc- 
casions, the animal woand himself roond the body of the 
keeper, and would probably have crushed him to death in 
a few moments, had not his cries broaght some one to hia 
assistance, when the animal was disengaged. The snake, 
I beiieve, cannot apply the whole force of its body till the 
toil is firmly attached to some object, and then, having obf J 
taitied a purchase, as it were, the cnah is instantaneous, fl 

Tbe forest is now, alas ! no more : m 



no longer exist. The hundred miles of green drives which 
were kept up for tho convenience of hia late Majesty 
George the Third at a trifling expense, and where he fol- 
lowed hia stag-hounds, have all disappeared. Perhaps no 
monarch in Europe could have boasted of such an ap- 
panage to the seat of royalty. The forest has now been 
divided and subdivided, and scarce a vestige of it in ita 
original state, with its ' lawns and opening glsdes,' is left, 
except what has been apportioned to tbe crown, ai^oii 
tbe Great Park. 



ANCIENT TBEES. 
I AM a great studier of old trees. It is to me quite 
possible to view these relics of ancient times without f{ 
ings of veneration and respect. 

At the north-west angle of Richmond Green, there is the 
\truuJk of an ancient elm, called th« ' Queen's Elm,' from 
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laTing, it is eaid, been a favourite tree of Queen ElizHbetfa. 
Some kind hand, wiili equal good taste and feeling, has 
planted ivy round its naked trunk, and the inhabitants of 
Eicbmond, much to their credit, have protected it from in- 
jury by Burrounding it with a paled fence. The ivy has 
tliriven, and the lately naked trunk is now richly covered 
with a verdanl mantle. 

At the entrance of the old palace at Kew, from the 
Barge-walk, may also be seen a iime tree, not so curious 
from its size as from the singular appearance of its stem, 
which is deeply indented with seams, as if several branches 
had sprung up from the ground and been afterwards .joined 
together. This tree waa frequently noticed and admired 
by hia late Majesty Geoi'ge the Third, and stands in the 
angle of two walls, a circumstance which detracts much 
from its beauty. 

The tree, however, which 611b me with more admiration 
tbaa any other, is the old oak neat the Eaoger's stabiles in 
Hampton Court Park, At five feet from the ground it 
measures a6 feet in circumference. The trunk ehowa but 
few symptoms of decay, and has been for some time se- 
cured from injury by a strong fence. 

On the lawn of Bushy House may be seen an ancient 
and venerable oak, of a most picturesqub appearance. It 
was long tmder the protection of his late Majesty, and is no 
small ornament to the place. Some traditionary stories 
are attached t« it. 

I have already mentioned that the fine Spanish chesnut 
tree standing near Bushy House, and said to have been 
planted by Charles the Second, was perhaps the first of the 
kind in this country. I have since found that I was mis- 
taken, having been assured that the oldest Spanish chesnut 
tree in England is in Lord Dueie's Park, Gloucestershire, 
under which, according to an engraved inscription upon it, 
King John held a parliament. Under a picture of it at 
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Tortworth Conrt is inscribed as followa : ' A Bpacish cheB 
ee at Tortworth, Gloucesterahire, nineteen yards ii 
ifereace, mentioned by Sir Tbomaa Atkyna as a fi 
imo in King John's ttnie, and iu Evelyn's Sylva fo 
its magnitude in King John's time.' Tradition carries tht 
tree back to the days of the Sa\on King Egbert, 
reigned from 799 to 837. It still lives and hears fruit 
Bome of which was sent to me last autumo. I may her 
mention that in felling and sawing up some of the old ti 
in Sherwood Forest, not a lung time ago, the letters K t 
with a crown, were distinctly visible in the centre of thent 
This would lead one to suppose that they were timber ti 
in the reign of King John, and were not too much decaye 
to be called so at the time they were felled. Supposing 
therefore, they were marked in the year 1300, and Iba 
they were 100 years old at that time, they would be 79 
years old when ihey were cut down. It is not goir 
niucti out of the way to suppose that, if the; had been sof 
fered to remain standing, they would have lived from 2~ 
to 300 years longer without becoming completely decayed 
This would bring the age of an oak to 1000 years. 

This fact of the mark I have referred to being found iSi 
tlie centre of the Sherwood Forest oaks is not a litttle rft 
markable, and in some degree identifies the age of thl 
tree. That substances placed either in a hole or the fork 
of a tree will, in process of time, find their way in 
centre of it, cannot be doubted. An instance of this wb4 
communicated to me by the head carpenter of Hampton 
Court Gardens, a person on whose accuracy and veracity X 
Mn place every reliance, and I give tbe account in nearlj 
his own words. He informed me that hearing from so 
«f his brother workmen that, in sawing up the butt o 
large aah-tree, they had found a bird's nest in the centre i 
he immediately went to the spot, and found an ash cu 
longitudinally on the sav-^iit, and the bird's net 
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nearly in the centre of the tree. The nest was about tivo- 
thirds of a hollow globe, and composed of moss, hiiir, and 
featbera, all seemiugly iti a fresh etate. There were three 
eggs io it, nearly white and somewhat speckled. Ou e.xa- 
mining the tree most minutely, with several other work- 
men, no mark or protuberance was found to indicate the 
least injury. The bark was perfectly smooth, and the 
tree quite sound. In endeavouring to account for this 
curious fact, we can only suppose that some accideutal 
hole was made in the tree before it arrived at any great 
size, in which a bird had built its nest and forsaken it, 
after she had laid three eggs. Aa the tree grew larger, 
the bark would grow over the hole, and in process of time 
the nest would become embedded in the tree. 

T have already referred to a few of the fine old trees in 
Windsor Great Park, but I must not omit to mention the 
large vine in the gardens attached to Cumberland Lodge 
in that park. This vine is but little knonii, but it is cou- 
siderably larger tlian the one at Hampton Court, filling a 
house 135 feat long, and producing a prodigious crop of 
grapes. 

The large thom in Dalhara Park, Suffolk (of which a 
sketch is given in the following page), is also well worthy 
of notice, from its great size, its antiquity, and the curious 
manner in whioh it grows. It also afTords another proof 
that, when the thorn arrives at a certain age, it separates 
into distinct stems. 

It is perhaps not generally known that one of the elm- 
trees standing near the entrance of the passage leading 
into Spring Gardens was planted by the Duke of Glou- 
cester, brother to Charles the First. As that unfortunate 
monarch was walking with his guards from St, James's to 
Whitehall, oa the morning of his execution, he turned to 
one of his attendants and mentioned the circumstance, at 
the same time pointing out tbe tree. 
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(■There have been few more interesting or wonderful 
than the Golynoi Oak, ivhich gietr on the estate 





name, about four miles from the 
sea-port town of Newport, in tbe county of Monmouth. 
Itwas purchased by the late Thomas Harrison, Esq. (many 
years his Majesty's Purveyor of Plymouth Dockyard and 
Dean Forest), in the year 18 iO, for one hundred guineas, 
end was felled hy him the same year. Five men were 
twenty days stripping and cutting it doim, and two men 
were employed one hundred and thirty-eight days sawing 
it. The expense of stripping, felling, and sawing (esolu- 
Bive of superintending the conversion or hullage of any 
part of it), was eighty-two pounds. It was felled in several 
parts, and stages were erected for the workmen to stand 
on to cut down the valuable limhs. Previously to being 
felled it waa divested of its smaller branches, which were 
placed as a bed, to prevent the timber front bursting in 
falling. The main trunk of tbe tree waa nine feet and a 
half in diameter, and consequeutly no saw could be found 
long euough to cut it down; two sawa were therefore 
brazed together. In cutting the main trunk through, a 
stone was discovered six inches in diameter, six feet from 
the butt, and three feet in a diametrical direction from the 
rind, round which the timber waa perfectly sound. The 
rings in its butt being reckoned, it was discovered that this 
tree had gone on iucreasing tor upwards of four hundred 
years ! and as many of its lateral branches were dead, and 
some broken off, it is presumed it must have stood little 
short of a century after it had attained maturity. When 
erect, it overspread four hundred and fifty-two square yards 
of ground. It contained 2426 cubic feet of timber, and 
produced in tbe market nearly £600. The bark was in 
some parts three inches thick. 



THE ROBIN. 



I HA» an opportunity this summer of 'Nitaea^.i^'^t.W iv 
treaa of a robia, when, on retamm^ \» Vet tmsX ■«'«Si. \'i^ 
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for her young, she discovered iliat they had disappeared. 
Her low and plaintive nailings wete incessant. She ftp- 
peared to seek for them among the neigbbouriog bushea, 
now and then changing her mournful cry into one which 
seemed like a call to her brood tii come to her. She kept 
the food in her mouth for a short time, but, when she 
found that her cries were unanswered, let it fall to the 
ground. There was something afifeeting in this little it^ 
cident. Thomson, the ' Poet of Nature,' beautifully de- 
scribes the grief of the nightingale when she finds her 
nest robbed. 
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' Bj the huril hands oT unrelenting clowni 
.... To the CToand ito vain proviuon falls! 
Her piniona mffle, and. Ion drooping, scarce 
Can bear the mnnrner to the poplar shadoj 
Wltere, all abaadon'd to despair, aba sings 
Her sorrows tbrongh the night ; and on the bough 
Srie sitting, still at ever; dying Tall 
Takes up again her lamenubla ttraiu 
Of winding woo; till, wide around, the woods 
Sigh to her song, and with her wail resound.' 



Still more beautifully has Virgil given us the same picture, 

'Qualia popnlei mcerens phllomela snh nmbtl 
Amissos 'juaritur fiEtuBj quos durua arator 

■ ObservuUB uldo itDpIumes detmKiC: at ilia 
Flct noclem, ranioque sedens, roiserabile carmen 
InWgrafc st nnHsds late looa quffiatibna imiilel.' 
Georg. 4th Book. 
' So close in poplar shades, her children gone, 
The mother uighdngale lameuta alone. 
Whose nest some pryiug churl had found, and thancfl 
By stealth convoy'd iho Qnfeathor'il innoccncf;. 
But ahs enpplies the night with niounif^il nirains, 
And mebuicholy music fills the pkina.* — Dkvdex. 

The affection which birds show for their young is very 
remarkable, and the fondness seams to be reciprocal. When 
a bird returns to her brood, she is received with a chirp of 
pleasure and love. 1 have obsen'ed this to be the cose 
more particularly with swallows. When the parent bird 
Betlles in her nest for the night, I can hear the young 
keeping up a little satiyitd t\ole ot graiifiiiatiQu, which con- 
tiiiaes till very late in the e^etimg. 



The warmth and protection wbich tirds receive from 
their parent is beautifully illustrative of the aecarity af- 
forded by a Buperintendiug Providence to those mho apply 
to Him for help : ■ He shall cover thee with hia feathers, 
and under his wings shalt thou trust.' To my feelings 
there is not in the whole Bible a more beautiful metaphor 
than this, or one which the human mind, especially when 
in a state of aiHiction and distress, may dwell upon with 
greater comfort and satisfaction. When I have seen a 
bird of prey hovering over some newly -hutched chickens, 
and they have run for shelter under the wings of their 
parent, I have been forcibly reminded that in the hour of 
danger and temptation I too, in prayer, may fly to my 
heavenly Father for refuge and protection. Those who 
have made the works of creation their study will have had 
many opportunities of appreciating the truth of the re- 
marks I have BO often made as to the lessons of instruc- 
tion which may be derived from the contemplation of the 
various objects with which we are surrounded. 

Let me now return to the subject more immediately be- 
fore us, and give an instance or two of the love of animals 
for their young. 

A cat was observed on the top of a paled fence, endea- 
vouring to get at ft blackbird's nest which was near it ; the 
hen left the nest on her approach, and flew to meet her in 
a state of great alarm, and placed herself almost within 
her reach, uttering the most piteous screams of mildness 
and despair. The cock bird, on perceiving the danger, 
showed the greatest distress, and uttered loud screams and 
outcries, sometimes settling on the fence just before the 
cat, who was unable to make a spring in consequence of 
the narrowness of its footing. After a little time, the 
cock bird flew at the cat, settled on her bock, and peuked 
her head with so much violence that she fell to the ground, 
[allowed bj tite blackbird, who aacceeiei 
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A second time the eame scene occurred : tbe blacfe< 
raa again victorious; and the cat became e 
dated at the attaclis made upon her, that she gave 
Mtempta to get at the young ones. After each battle the 
skbird celebrated his victory with a song, and for several 
'dayB afterwards he would hunt the cat about the gardeu 
vhenever she left the house. I also kuew an instance of 
a pair of blackbirds following a boy into a. house, and 
pecking at his head while he was conveying one of their 
young into it. 

People little think what misery they occasion to birds 
when they deprive them of the brood which they hav« 
been cherishing with so much tenderness and affection. 
' The cruel parent,' saya an old author, ' that would en- 
courage his childe to deprive a poor birde of her young 
broode, right well deserveth to have his own nest robbed, 
and to become childless.' 

Put young birds in a cage, and under every change 

of place and circumstance they will be followed and fed 

ith the utmost care and punctuality by the old ones ; and 

be shown for a much longer period of time 

[than if they had been reared in tbe usual manner. I have 

)ften watched the anxiety and distress which birda have 

bited when I have lingered near the nest that con- 

linad their young. Their uneasiness cannot be mistaken, 

id the moat timid will then show a degree of boldnesB 

carelessness of their own safety, which is not a little 

to be admired. It may be traced don-nwarda from the 

eagle to the wren, and from the swan to the most minste 

of our aquatic birds. One of the latter tribe, the moor- 

L, displays sometimes a singular degree of foresight in 

' care for her young. It is well kuown thttt she builda 

ir nest among sedges and bull-rushes, and generally 

) to the water, aa it is there less 

1 yhcea, however, wheie anytl 
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is likely to tate place, a second neat, more out of the reach 
of the water, is constructed, which is intended to be in 
readiness in case a removal of the eggs or younR ones should 
be foimd necessary. This observation was made by a family 
residing at an old priory in Surre/, where moor-he 
and where the fact was too often witnessed by 
snd others to leave any doubt upon iheir minds. 

Birds, especially those which are familiar irith mankind, 
frequently choose odd situations for building in. A robin 
lately began its nest in a myrtle, which was placed in the 
hail of a house belonging to a friend of mine in Hampshire. 
As the situation was considered rather an objectionable one, 
the nest was removed. The bird then began to build 
another on the cornice of tlie drawing-room ; hut, as this was 
a still more violent intrusion, it was not allowed to he com- 
pleted. The robin, thus baffled in two attempts, began a 
third nest in a new shoe, which was placed on a shelf in 
my friend's dressing-room. It was permitted tc go on with 
its work until the nest was completed ; but as the new shoe 
was likely to be wanted, and as it should not he benefited 
Ly being used as a cradle, the nest was carefully taken out, 
and deposited in an old slice, which was put in the situation 
of the new one. Here what remained to be done to the 
nest was completed ; the under port of the shoe was filled 
up with oak leaves, the eggs were deposited in the nest, 
and in due time hatched, the windons of the room being 
always left a little open for the entrance and egress of the 
birds. My friend informed me that it was pleasing to 
Bee the great confidence the robins placed in him. Some- 
times, while he was shaving in the morning, the old birds 
would settle on the top of his glass, having worms in their 
mouths, nor did they appear in the least alarmed at hia 
presence. 

I have heard of a pair of robins having built their neat 
in apew of the church at Burtoii-u.^n-1«ii.'L,Mi&,N*«&Ns» 
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^^B formed tbat the process of incubation tmH Teeding the jatrng 
^^H vent on uninterruptedly, even wliea persona vere iu tbe 
^^H pew during divine service. ' The sweet Poet of Israel ' baa 
^^K indeed remarked the partiality of birds for the sanctna ^H 
^^^B in most beautiful strains, and many persons mast have e^M 
^^B Berved the redbreast Bitting over the heads of a congT4| 
^^^ gatiou ill our parochial churches. One of them for severaT^ 
Bucceasive years resorted lo tlie church at Dudley, in Stafford- 
shire, and its warbling notes were frequently heard amidst 
the tones of the organ and the voices of the people. At last 

Ills visits were discontinued, to the no small regret of many 
of the congregation. A few years afterwards, wbec the 
organ was tjiken down to be cleaned, the skeleton of the 
red-breast was discovered in one of the pipes, its £ivgurite 
station having been the summit of the instruraent, 
111 speaking of the robin I may observe, that when they 
eing late in the autumn it appears to be from rivalship, 
end that there are always two singing at the same time. 
If one of them is silenced, the other immediately ceases 
its song. I ohsen'e also that they always eing while they 
are preparing to fight with each otlier. The red-breast is 
indeed a very pugnacious bird. I lately observed two of 
them, after giving the usual challenge, fight with so much 
Bnimosity, that I could easily have caught them both as 
they reeled close to my feet on a gravel walk. After some 
time one of them had the advanuge, and would have Idlled 
his opponent had they not been separated. Indeed these 
birds will frequently fight till one has lost hia life. It has 
been asserted that the female robin sings, and I am much 
inclined to be of this opinion, having heard two robins sing 
at the same time in a situation where I had every reason 
to believe there was only one pair. This was ia aa insu- 
lated cardeu ou the banks of the Thames. 



THE PARROT 

The fame of Colonel O'Kellj'a parrot has 
BTid wide. Wiion this bird waa asked lo sing, be would 
answer, ' I can't ! " Sometimes he would leave oif in the 
middle of a tune and say, 'I have forgot;' if Colonel 
O'Kelly went on with the tune for a few notes, the parrot 
would continue it. He took up the bottom of a lady's 
petticoat and said, ■ What a pretty fiiot ! ' When the family 
wero at breakfast, he would say distinctly, ' Won't you give 
some breakfast to poor Poll ?' If teased, he would exclaim, 
' I don't like it.' 

There ia another parrot, which is occasionally brought 
from Brigtitoo to Hampton Court, that appears to equal it 
in intelligence and power of imitation. I had seen aud 
heard ao much of this bird, tlmt I requested the sister of 
its owner to furnish me with some particultirs respecting it. 
The following is her lively and agreeable account of it. 

" As you wished me to wriie down whatever I could 
collect about ray sister's wonderful parrot, I proceed to do 
t I will tell you nothing but what I 
myself beard. Her kugh is quite 
I impossible not to help joining in it 
oneself, more especially when in the midst of it she cries 
out. 'Don't make me laugh so; I shall die. I shall die;' and 
then continues laughing more violently than before. Her 
crying and sobbing are curious, and if you say, ' Poor Poll, 
what is the matter?' she says, ' So bud, so bad, got £uch 
a cold;' and after crying for some time will gradually 
cease, and, making a noise like drawing a long breath, say, 
' Better now.' and begin to laugh. 

" The first time I ever beard her speak was one day 
when 1 was talking to the maid at the bottom of the stairs, 
and heard what I thee considered to be a child call out 
'Payne,' (the maid'a name,) ' I aa i:iol'Nc\i, Vhi.'wjS.'^^v 
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^^H and oa my saying, ' What is the matter with that child? 
^^H fihe replied, 'Itisoulytbe parrot; she alnajs does so nhen 
^^H I leave bei alone, to make me come hack ; ' and so it proved 
^^H for on her going into the room the parrot stopped, and then 
^^H began laughing quite in a jeering wa;. 
^^H " It is singular enough, that wheneTer she is aSronted 

^^H in anyway she begins to cry, and when pleased, to laugh. If 
^^H any one happens to cough or sneeze, she says, ' What a bad 
^^H cold ! ' One day, when the chilJreu were playing with her, 
^^K the moid came into the room, and. on their repeating to het 
^^H several things which the parrot had said, PeU looked up 
^^H and said qnite plainly. ' No, I didn't.' Sometimes, when 
^^H she is inclined to be mischievous, the maid threatens to beat 
^^m her, and she says, ■ No, you ^on't.' She calls the cat reijr 
^^H plainly, saying, 'Fuss, puss,' aud then answers nteu 
^^H the most amusing part is, that whenever I want to- 
^^V her call it, and to that purpose say, ' Puss, puss,' myeelC.. 
' she always answers mew till I begin mewing, and theu she 

begins calling puss as quick as possible. She imitates 
every kind of noise, and barks so naturally that I have 
known her to set all the dogs on the parade at Hampton 
Court barking ; and the consternation 1 have seen her cause 
in a party of cocks and hens, by her crowing and clucking, 
has been the most ludicrous thing possible. She sings just 
like a child, and 1 have more than once thought it was a 
human being; and it is most ridiculous to hear her make 
^^^ what oue should call a false note, and then saj ' Oh la,' 
^^^L and burst out laughing at herself, beginning again quite iu 
^^^B another liey. She is very fond of singing ' Buy a Broom,' 
^^P which she says quite plainly ; but in the same spirit as 
in calling the cat, if we say, with a view to make her re- 
peat it, Buy a Broom, she always says, ' Buy a Brush,' and 
then laughs as a child might do when mischievous. She 
O^n perfonns a kind of exercise which I do not know how 
L to deachbe, except by saying tha^ <t is like the lance ezsr- 
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puts her claw behind her, first on 
e other, then id front, and round o 



then 

and whilst doing so keep 
and, (vheti finished, sajs, 
herself up. Before I was 
am now. she would stare ii 



saying, ' Come on 
' Bravo, heautiful ! 
IB well acquain 
my face for S' 






with her as I 
me, and then 
i invariably does to 
strangers. One day I went into the room where she vwt, 
and Baid, to try her, ' Poll, where is Payne gone ?' and, to 
myastooishment, and almost dismay, she said, 'Downstaira,' 
I cannot at this moment recollect anything more that 1 can 
vouch for myself, and I do not choose to trust to what T 
am told ; but, from what 1 have myself seen and heard, she 
^Hp almost made me a beltever in transmigration," 
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A WAi.s in the country on a calm clear night about the 
end of the month of May is one of the things I best love. 
I can then enhale the sweets of the woodbine and other 
flowers, whose fragrance is drawn out by the gentle dews 
of evening. The nightingiiie hreflUs the silence by his 
sweet and varied notes ; and the full moon, ' walking in 
brightness,' amidst innumerable stars, completes the love- 
liness of the nocturnal scene. Then I begin to reflect 
upon ray own insignificance, and to ask myself. What am 
I, that the great Author of the universe should be mindful 
of me? but His merny presents itself to me as well as Hia 
majesty, and the former affects me more than the latter. 
I listen to the nightingale, which appears to be pouring 
forth its little tribute of gratitude and praise, and my heart 
prompts mo to do the same. The very perfume of the 
fiower seems to be an incense ascending up to heaven; and 
with those feelings I enjoy the calm traoquilli^ of the 
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evening. The distant lowing of the oxi 
i sheep-bell, the nelUkuswn cry of the > 
he eileoce, and remind me where I i 
jloom of a large spreading oak, I can . 
»Ter the fern-owl. or nighi-jor, as 



xen. the tinkling of 

! corn-crake, disturb 
am. Beneath the 
now and thea dis- 
bawka for moths or 
cockchafers, sometimes amongst the branches of the tree. 
and at others nearer the ground. The bat flies past me 
with a silence and rapidity which prevent my watching itd 
motions ; and on the dead branch of an old decayed elm 
an owl settles, and utters bis melancholy note. Such is the 
scene of a peaceful night in the country. 

I have great pleasure in watching the n 
fern-owl. In the twilight it appears an aci 
bird, and menaces those who approach ji 
is disturbed in the day-lim 
appears solilary and listless 



A of the 
e and valorous 
unts; but, if it 
} a short flight, and 
I have generally found it in 
Mpae. perching on the dead 
branch of a tree, sa near as posaiUe to the ground, and not 
appearing intimidated by my approach. Like the Falco 
apivonig. or honey-buzzard, it seems to be one of the lin 
in the chain of nature, having some analogous conforn 
tions with that bird, and appearing to connect the rapacdgd 
and the insectivorous birds. 

The bat is another link in nature, and its habits t 
very curious. We have fifteen varieties of them in thl^ 
country, though our British Fauna notices only seveafl 
they are certainly deserving of more atienlioa than t 
have bitbeno received. Some species of bats are noJI 
torpid all winter. They are out at all times during t 
winter months, except in frost. 

I like also to watch the silent flight of the owl on a 
euraraer's evening along a range of meadows, sometimes 
seeking its prey by the side of a ditch, and at others near 
I bedge-row. The common brown or tawny owl (Strtr 
UridiUa) is frequently fowud in ite "iVi oak -^olWd trees in 
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lUsfamond Park, generally those which have some ivy 
about ihem. Indeed, these birds are only. 1 believe, found 
amongst woods ; while the white-owl {Strin flawmea\ 
eheltera itseU in bams and old buildings, and is the bird 
whose hooting or ecreeching ia bo well known. 

' The hon-Jt-c mouniB in her ivy bower, 

And [ell,i tho niiiliiight moon lier mre.'— BL'iuts. 

Owla probably do not require water, as they suck the 
juices from their prey, and then reject the indigestible 
paria. Thia may account for their bodies being ho light 
and bare of flesh. 

The Rev. Mr. Bree, of Atlesley. near CovenUy, relates 
a fact respecting the common brown owl, which is quite new 
(o me. He says that this bird, occasionally at least, is in 
the habit of feeding its young with live fish, a circumstance 
which he had ascertained beyond a doubt. Some years since 
several young owla were taken from the nest and placed in 
a yew-tree in liis gsrden. In this situation the parent birds 
repeatedly brought them live flsh (bullheads and loachl, 
which had been procured from the neighbouring brooli. 
where these species abounded. Mr. Bree on more than 
oDS occasion found the same fish, either whole or in frag- 
ments, lying under the trees on which he had observed the 
young owls to perch after ihey had left the nest, and where 
the old birds were accustomed to feed them. lie adds, 
that it has always been a wonder to him by what method 
the owl contrives to capture the fish, being apparently a 
bird peculiarly unfitted for piscatory depredations. 

This fact was confirmed by the labourers employed to 
watch the Ssh-pond in the fiower-garden of Bulstrode. 
The gold and silver fish hod been missed, and the Duchess 
ti Portland, suspecting that the pond had been poached, 
(ffdered the gardener to employ men to watch it. Tho 
mtchmen soon ascertained that the common browo owls 
.were the robbers; they eaw them Hii^t oa xX\a «A% "A. "Ctoa 
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pond, ftnd there nut the approach of ibe fish, irtiidi thflf 

captured acd devoured. 

it must be a matter of astontshment to many petsoiiB, as 
well as lo Mr. Bree, how the owl can contrive to do this, as 
it is impossible, Irom the formation of iis head and tbe 
redondancy of feathers upon it, that it should immerse itself 
in water. It is well knon-n that the owl seizes its prey with 
its feet, and as the fish which Mr. Bree found uuder tha 
young ones were bullheads and loach, both of which are 
generally met wilh in shallow water, and were stated to be 
Tery abuudaut in a neighbouring brook, it would hj no 
means be difBcult for owls to dart their talons into them as 
they pass. TKe sight of the owl most be very acute, sinoo 
an capture mice in dai'k or dusky weather as it fiies 
leadow. The same acuteness of vision would enable 
to see fish in a slmllow brook. 



THE SQUIRREL. 



' Dear is my little native vale, 

Hie ring-dove buildi aod mtrblu there; 
Close bj m; cot aha tells ber tale 



To every pflBHinKviilagor: 
The Moaimi leaps Srom iree to ires. 
And shells hi nuta at liberty.'— Booem, 
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Whiee fishing in the beautiful grounds of Pain'a Hill, 
rear Cobham, I have had frequent opportunities of watching 
the hftbita of squirrels, which are there in great numbers, 
These amusing animaia generally make their nests on tha 
branch of a tree, and appear to give the preference to the 
fir. Jn forming the nest, they begin by gathering mouthfuU 
of dry beniy grass, in the way we see rabbits do, and of this 
grass thej make a considerable deposit. The outside is 
afterwards protected with a quantity of sticks, giving tha 
nest, or drey, as it is called, the appearance of a bird's neal. 
he young are ready to be deposited, 
, iquiirel Bcratcbes off her fur in the manner of 
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lat its stomacli is Bomelimes quite bare. This circam- 
elancfl, however, enables the helpless young to find the 
teata more readily, thus answering a double purpose, afford- 
ing them at the same tirae warmih. and removing tlie ob- 
Btruclioa to their receiving uourisliment. The equirrel has 
from four to five joung ones. These, when very young, 
have an odd appearance, in consequence of the shortness of 
their tails, which do not arrive at the full size for aorae 
time. The young ones are easily reared, and e 
take milk oiii of a spoon, and become very tame 
111 a wild slate the female showa considerable coyness, and 
when pursued by the male will drop irom great heights from 
one branch to another. They make deposits of food, chiefly 
acoma, in holes of trees. I never, however, could hear of 
a drey having been found in such a situation, but generally 
on the branches, where I saw several about half way up the 
tree. I have, however, seen one on the very top of a young 
fir tree. Squirrels vary in colour, some having more white 
about them than others, and sometimes the tail is gray. 

They are much delighted with the fruit of coniferous trees, 
such aa the pine, the fir, the larch. They also feed on the 
birch, and probably the alder. They not only devour the 
cones of the Scotch iir, but also bark large boughs, and gnaw 
off the tops of the leading ahoota, ao that the trees are much 
injured hy tbeae mischievous little quadrupeds, which are 
too subtle and too active to be easily taken or destroyed. 
They feed also on small birds. In cutting down some trees 
on an estate at Petersham, the axe was applied to the root 
of a tall tree, on the top of which was a squirrel's neat, and 
a rope was fastened to the tree for the purpose of pulling 
it down more expeditiously. The workmen cut at the 
roots, the rope was pulled, the tree awayed backwards and 
forwards, and at laat fell. During all these operations a 
female squirrel never attempted to desert her new-bom 
j'OUDg, but remained with them in the nest. When the 
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tree fell down, sbe v?as thrown out of t>ie neat, was seci 
unhurt, end put inio a cage with her young gnes. 
Buckled them for a ahnrt time, but refused to eat. 
mstemal affection, however, remained to tbe last moi 
of her life, and she died in the act of affording all tl 
nourishment in her poner to her offspring. 
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RATS AND FKBRETS. 

The sagacity and foresight of rata are very extraordinaTy,T 
and the following anecdote, ivoaderful as it may appear, 
may be relied upon. An open box, coittaiaing some bottles 
of Florence oil, was placed !□ a store-room which was 
seldom visited. On going to the room for one of the 
bottles, it WB9 perceived that the pieces of bladder and the 
cotton which were at the mouth of each bottle had dis- 
appeared, and that a considerable quantity of the contenta 
ol' the botllea had beeD couBumed, Thia circurastauM 
having excited aurpn^e. some of the bottles were filled with 
oil, aad the raouihs of them secured as before. The next 
morning the coverings of the bottles bad again been ro- 
moved, and part of the oil was gone. On watching 
room through a small window, some rats were seen ti 
into the box, insert their tails into tbe necks of the bottles^ J 
and then, withdrawing them, lick off the oil which adherelj 
to them. I would not give this anecdote were 1 nolil 
convinced of its accuracy. 

A striking proof of the sagacity, courage, and I may si 
reasoning power of these animals, has been recently givM 
me by a medical friend living at Kingaton. 

Being greatly surprised that the ferret, en animal of tuck 

tlou loeomolive poirera, should be so desiruciive to the nil 

tribe, be determined to bring both these animala fairly into 

the arena, in order to judge of their respective powersfj 

.^Lndbaviag sdectod a fine large aod fulUgrown nude t 
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and alBO an equally strong buck ferret, nhich bad been 
accustomed tJ the haucta of rata, my friend, accompanied 
by his son. turned these two animals louse in a room 
without furniture, in which there was but one window; and 
tlie two philosophers determined to watch patiently the 
whole process of the encounter. Immediately upon being 
liberat«d, the rat ran round the room as if searchiug for 
an exit. Not finding any means of escape, he uttered a 
piercing shriek, and, with the mosC prompt decision, took 
up his station directly under the light, thus gainiug over 
his adversary (to use the language of other duellists) tha 
advantage of the sun. The ferret now erected his head, 
sniffed about, and seemed fearlessly to push his way to- 
wards the spot where the scent of his game was strongest, 
facing the light in full front, and preparing himself with 
avidity to seize upon his prey. No sooner, however, had 
he approached within two feet of his watchful foe, than the 
rat, again uttering a loud cry, rushed at bim with violence, 
and inSicted a severe wound on the head or neck, which 
was soon shown by the blood which flowed from it; the 
ferret seemed astonished at the attack, and retreated wiib 
evident discomSture : wliile the rat, instead of following 
up the advantage he had gained, instantly withdrew to his 
former station under the window. 

The ferret soon recovered the shock he had sustained, 
and, erecting his bead, once more took the Held. This 
second rencontre was in all its progress and results an exact 
repetition of the former — with this exception, that, on the 
rush of the rat to the couSict, the ferret appeared more 
collected, and evidently showed an inclination to get a firm 
holdofhia enemy; the strength of the rat, however, was very 
great. and he again succeeded not only in avoiding the deadly 
embrace of the ferret, but also in inflicting another severe 
vound on bis neck and bead. The rat a second time returned 
to his reti'eat uu er the window, and (.he iette^, %B«,MM&.\<tRa 
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dkeeoofiitt. These attMka 
■t intenali lor neartj' two hoiBS, all ending 
ai the ferret. «bo vm erideulj Ggfatiiig to a disadi 
frHD the Hgbt fiJIing foil on his ere irheaever bi 
proacbed the rat, vbo viselj kept hfe groimd. and neter 
for a moment lost n^t of ibe MlTantage he bad obtained. 

Id order to prove whether the cboiee of this position de- 
pended npon acddent, my friend mAaag<cd lo dislodge the 
rat. and took bis own stdtion under the window : bat llie 
moment the ferret attempted to make bis approach, the rat, 
evidently aware of the advantage he had lost, endeaTOored 
to creep between my friend's legs, thus losing hia natural 
fear of man nnder the danger which awaited him from a 
more dcadlj foe. 

The ferret by this time bad learned a profitable lesson, 
and prepared to approach the rat in a more wfly manner 
by creeping insidiously along the skirting, and thus avoid- 
ing the glare nf light that hitherto had baffled hia attempts. 

Tbe rat stili pursued with unabated energy his original 
mode of attack, namely, inSicting a woond and avoiding at 
tbe eaoie time a close combat; whilst it was equally 
that his foe was intent upon laying hold of, and graspiQ| 
his intended victim in his murderona embrace. 

The character of the fight, which bad lasted more thati 
three hoara, was now evidently changed, and the rat ap- 
peared conBcious that he had lost tbe advantage he origi- 
nally possessed, and, like the Swedish hero, had taught his 
frequently beaten foe to conquer in hia turn. 

At laat, in a lengthened straggle, tbe ferret succeeded in 
accomplishing hia originally intended grapple ; tbe rat, as 
if conscious of his certain ruin, made little further effort 
of resistance, but. Bending forth a plaintive shriek, sur- 
rendered his life to his persevering foe. 

The progress of this experimeut brought to proof the 
BtinctJTe character of tbe animals engaged therein. Thi 
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were manj minor traita and circa mat ancea illuatrative of a 
roaaoiiing power, the detail of which would be tedious. It 
is evident, however, that ia a fair field the rat would be 
triumphant ; hut in close quarters, and particularly in the 
dark, the inaidious ferret would ultimatelj prove the victor. 

The following account shows the sanguinarj and fero- 
cious character of the ferret, and its partiality for human 
blood. Some years ago a poor vromaii, holding a mangled 
infant in her arms, rushed, screamiug with agony and fright, 
into the house of a surgeon, imploring him to save her 
child's life, who, she said, had been almost killed by a fer- 
ret. The face, neck, and arms of the child were dreadfully 
lacerated ; the jugular vein had been opened, as also the 
temporal artery, and the eyes were greatly injured. Hav- 
ing stopped the still -bleeding vessels, the surgeon accom- 
panied the mother to her cottage, on entering which, the 
child, in some degree recovering from its state of apparent 
death, began to cry, when the ferret was in an instant seen 
rushing from behind some bavins, where he had taken 
shelter, and, with his head erect, boldly came forward and 
met the infuriated parent, who was still holding her infant 
iu her arms. On the gentleman's kicking away the ferret, 
as the readiest mode of protecting the child, the animal 
endeavoured to seize his leg, and not until the creature's 
back was broken by repeated kicks did be give over hia 
eager and reiterated attempts to renew hia sanguinary 
feast: and indeed, while he was in the agonies of death, 
the piteous screams of the child seemed to rouse bim to 
vain efforts to regain his prey. 

There is good reason to believe he must have passed 
more than half an hour in the indulgence of his appetite ; 
for the neighbours had heard tbe piercing shrieks of the 
child for a long time, but, not being aware of the mother's 
absence, they did not go to its assistance. 
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DuRTNO the TCry aiidden rise of the Thi 
place iti tiie spring of 1833, a great number 
observed on the willows which grow on the aytes, or littla 
islands, of the river. Moat of them, however, contrived lo 
get to land, in spite of the strong currents which then pre- 
vailed, and subsequently took refuge in drains, buildings, 
and elsewhere. In summer they appear to make their 
way from the aytes to the shore every evening, getting up 
the drains, and entering houses, where they hecome a gi'eat 
nuisance to those who liave residences on the hanks of th^ 
river. In suTDmer, rats haunt the fields, and especiall] 

-fields, whore they make burrows and breed. The^ 
generally retire on the approach of the reapers, and get 
into the banks and hedges. They lay up a store of ears of 
com, and I have seen a great quantity taken out of one of 
their runs. The damage therefore done by these animals 
is not coniined to the bam or corn-rick, but is much greater 
in the corn-field than ia generally supposed. As they in- 
fest the fields in summer, I have no doubt that they do- 
Btroy a great quantity of game, and that much of the de>| 
vastalioii which has been attributed to stoats and tteaseW 
has been committed by rata. When these vermin abound', 
much in a farm-yard during winter, little game will bo 
found in its immediate neighbourhood in the ensuing au- 
tumn. Gentiemen, therefore, who are anxious to preserve 
their game, cannot pay too much attention to the cleanli- 
ness of the farm-yards of their tenants, It will be a great 
advHnirige to both parties. 

The increase of rats, where little pains are taken to de- 
stroy them is something enormous. The females are sup-, 
I to breed five or six times a year, and they will 
13, 14, 1 6, and even as many as 18, at a iitler. Thfr' 
interesting account of rats I have met 

ago iu an oE&Wnl regort \a the Frenah govern- 
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mflnt. It was drawn up in conEeqaeucfl of u. propoHition 
made for the removal of the horse slaugliter-hoiise at Mont- 
fau^on to a greater distance from Pftris, when one of the 
chief ohstacles urged against such a removal was the fear 
entertained of the dangerous coneequencea that might re- 
sult to the iieighbonrhood, from suddenly depriving these 
voracious vermin of their accustomed sutttetiance. The re- 
port stated tliat the carcaaea of the horses killed in the 
course of a da;, sometimes amounting to 85, are found the 
next morning picked bare to the bono. Duasausois, a pro- 
prietor of one of the ataugbter-hoases, made a still more 
conclusive experiment. A part of hia premises is iuclosed 
by solid walls, at the foot of wbicli are several holes made 
for the ingress and egress of the rats. luEo this inclosure 
he put the carcases of two or tliree horses ; and, towards 
the middle of the night, having first cautiously, and with 
as little noise as passible, stopped up all ihe holes, he got 
together several of his workmen, each having a torch in one 
hand, and a stick in the other. Havingeutered the yard, and 
closed the door behind them, they commenced a general 
massacre. It was not necessary to take any aim, for, no 
matter how the blow was directed, it was sura to immolate 
one or more rats, and those which endeavoured to escape 
hy climbing up the walls were quickly knocked down. By 
a recurrence of this experiment, at iniervals of a few days, 
be killed in the space of a month ltl,050 rats. After one 
night's massacre, the dead amounted to 2650, Even this 
can give but an imperfect idea of the number of these ver- 
min, for the incloBure in which they were thus killed con- 
tains not above the twentieth part of the space over which 
the dead bodies of horses are spread. These animals have 
made burrows for themselves, like rabbits, in the adjoining 
fields, and hollowed out into catacombs all the surroundiug 
eminences, to such an extent, that it ia not unusual to see 
the earth crumble awav at the bose, oai \ea.-5ft -iieMei «&- 




tetraneoDs works exposed. So great is the number of d 
animals, that ihey liave not all been able la lodge them- 
selves in the immediate vianiiy of the slaughter-houses, 
and paths may be distinctlj traced leading across the fielda, 
to a burrow about 500 paces distant. 

The predilection these aaimals show to one pardcolar 
part of a horse is carioos. They invariably begin by de- 
vouring the eyes. 

During very severe frosts, when it becomes impossible 
to flay and cut up the bodies of horses that have been for 
any time exposed to the ^r, and when even the fregments 
of flesh flying about hare become so hard as lo render it 
difficult for the rats to feed upon them, they resort to the 
following expedieut : — they penetrate into the body and 
there establish themselves, and devour the flesh, so that, 
when the thaw comes, the workmen find nothing but skin, 
and a skeleton underneath, as clean and clear of flesh as if 
it had been prepared hy Ihe most skilful operator. 

Their ferocity as well as their voracity surpass anything 

that can be imagined. A Mons. Magendie, having gone 

[ to Montfau^on to procure twelve rats upon which to make 

I experiments, had tbem put together into a box. On his 

r return home, he opened the box and found but three 

rats, the others having been devoured by the survivora, 

and nothing remained of them but their tails and bones. 

This fact is well authenticated. 

The conclusion of the report i9 much too important to he 
omitted, and contains a useful hint to those who may be 
inclined to frequent the minor restaurants of Paris. A 
man and a woman are employed tlie whole year round in 

^ flaying and cutting up dogs and cats. The skins are bung I 
np to dry ; those of the cats being first carefully stufled'l 
with straw ; the fat of both is collected and melted dowi 
Etnd the paws sold to the glue-makers. ' 
the reporter, ' entered this esUblisbmeat without findi 
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> great numbei' of dogs and cats flayed, embowelled, and 
trussed with the greatest care, and quite ready for the spit 
or atewing pan. As the heads and [aila are alwaja cut off, 
these cats and doga, thus prepared, present a very tempt- 
ing appearance ; and it nould be somewhat diEBcult to dis- 
tinguish ihem from animals' of the same eize which are 
eaten at our tables.' It appears that doga are trained to 
bring to land the dead dogs and cats Qoating in the Seine. 

The stench and filth at Montfancon are of the most 
horrid description, and yet all the men, women, and chil- 
dren were found to be in a very healthy slate. Indeed, 
during an epidemic disease which prevailed in the neigh- 
bourhood, not ooe of the workmen of Montfaucon was at- 
tacked by it. 

Rata have been frequently known to gnaw through water- 
casks, and even through the planka of a ship. It is pro- 
bable that they oaly refrain from doing the latter frequently 
from their dialike to salt. The outside plank of a ship is 
nearly saturated with salt ; these animals therefore gnaw 
until the taste of the wood becomes disagreeable to them, 
and then they desisL 

Bats and mice seldom, if ever, infest a house at the same 
time. If the mice get possession first, and are numerous, 
they can keep off a score or two of rats. If, however, they 
are few in number, the rats soon destroy them. 



THE SILK-WORM. 
In surveying the works of nature— in admiring their 
beauty, their order, their seasons, and the thousand at- 
tractions they possess, I sometimes think that the Divine 
Author of our religion viewed them with corresponding 
feelings ; and this reflection always affords me pleasure. 
He selected a garden, having a brook in it, as a place of 
frequent resort; and, in a beautiful passage, we find Sim 
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ider the lilies of the field, how thej'gi 
Baj9, 'neilher do they spin, and ystfl 



telling US to 
— Ihej toil 1 

all his glory was not arrayed like 
1 us how securetj we may truat to 
love: 'behold the fonla of the air, which neither sow, 
reap, nor gather into bama : and yet your heavenly Fal 
fecdelh them.' Again, He tells us, ■ that ne an 
and that He is our shepherd ;' and at another 
luBlrates his kindness and compassion by referring to thfr! 
care and protection afforded hy a. hen to her chickens; 
and further assures us, that not even a sparrow falleth 
the ground without the kiiowledge of our beneficent C; 
Btor. These, and other illustrations of our Saviour's pre- 
cepts, were taken from objects of nature, which probably 
were immediately around Him. 

Throughout the whole of the New Testament, the images 
taken from nature leave a stronger impression on the mind 
than almost any others. And euro I nm that the close 
contemplation of those which assure ns of the ever-wakeful 
care and kindness of our Maker will bring with them a 
peaceful serenity of mind, which would be envied, if it 
could be justly appreciated, by persona who have hitherto 
thought but little on the subject. 

I was occupied, the other day, in reSecting on the bene- 
fits accruiitg to mankind from a remarkable instinct im- 
pressed by the great Creator on that insignificant insect 
the silk-worm. What warmth and comfort does it afford 
to us! How useful, convenient, and elegaut, is the cloth- 
ing we derive from it ! But this is not all. hat us, for 
one moment, consider how many thousands of persona are 
indebted to it for almost tlieir very 
queDce of the employment it affords to man iu nearly ev( 
country of the known world. 

another atriking and interesting 
ailiaritj^ attending the ulk-viotm. It ta this; that wl 
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the caterpilliira of all llie otlier tribes of moths and butter- 
flies when they ha^e arrived ai a certaiii state of maturilT, 
show a restless dispositioD, and wander about and liiJe 
Iliemaelves in a variety of places in order to spin tlieir 
:^ocoonB, prepiirutory to their making Siicape &a motLs. Sia., 
the caterpillar of the silk-worm, ou the contrary, is content 
to remain stationary in the open tray, or box, in which it 
may he placed. After consuming its immediate supply of 
rauiberrj leaves, it waits for a further quantity ; and, when 
the period arrives for spitniiug its cowon. instead of show- 
ing any migratory disposition, it seema to place itself with 
confidence nnder tlie care of man to provide it with a suit- 
able place for its convenience and protection. In the Qy 
iir moth state, the femuie is quite incupahle of flight; and 
the male althi. u(,h of a much lighter make, and more ac- 
tive, can flv hut very imperfectly. This latter circum- 
slnnce insures to us the eggs for the following season, thus 
completmg the adaptation of tbe insect in its ditTerent 
stages to the purposes it is destined to fulfil for our advan- 
tage. To m) mind this striking peculiarity in the habitat 
of tbe silk-worm beautifully illustrates the caje and kind' 
ness of tbe Almiglity, in thus making an apparently insig- 
nificant insect the means of so many important benettta to 

in the case of tbe common moths and butterflies, theii 
migratory disposition is not without its use, though we may 
not so immediately proQt by it. The caterpiljiirs hide 
themselves in a variety of places, and, when in the pa}>& 
stale, furnish food for onr soft-billed birds during the win- 
ter, who search for and feed upon them. Without such 
e many of them must perish during a severe frost, 
icta alao lay their egga in living caterjii liars, 
who die before they change into pnpce; so that the very 
existence of some insects is perpetuated by the destruc- 
tion i>f others. 




In notifying these facts, it is impossible to withhold 
admirutioa n'hich the «ajs of ProTideuce in tLe workB ol 
the creation claim from ever? one hj wlioni the; are pro- 
perlj uonieni plated. Trifiiiig as Uie rdaiioo maj appear 
to some persons, it oughc to cany Uie conviction with it, 
that ne are ander tlie cure and guidance of an aU-irise and 
bouutiiul Creator. Happj shall ne be if this instructive 
lesson is oot lost upon us. 

I do not know that I can do better than introdoce here 
the following fact, wiiich was commiiaicaced to me b; so 
observant and veracious person. He informed me that of 
all the natural phenomena which, during a visit to America, 
arrested his attention, and esdted his admiration of the 
ways of Providence, the most sitij;ular was the formation of 
oyster-banks on the sea-bord of Georgia. The land from 
the sea for about the space of from 12 to IS miles is com- 
pletely alluvial, and in general consists of uncultivated 
marsli laiids. tlirough which an iron rod might be thrust to 
the depth of 18 or 20 feet. A great number of large 
creeks and rivers are found meandering through these 
marshes, and. oning to the sinuosities in^'ariab1y resiJting 
from running water, the bends of these rivers irould, in a 
short time, cut away the adjoining land to such an extent 
oa to make the nhole eea-bord a quagmire. But it is a re- 
markable fact, that wherever the tide bends its force its ef- 
fiicta are counteracted by n'alls of liviug oysters, which grow 
upon each other from the beds of the rivers to the vet; verge 
of the banks. These fish are often found in bunches among 
the long grass growing upon the surface of the soil. They 
are in such abundauce, that a vessel of a hundred tons 
might be laden in three times her own length. These 
banks are the favourite resort of fish and birds, aa well as 
of the racoon, and sume other animals, who feed npon the 
i both by day and nigiiL Bunches of them, auffl- 

t to nil a bushel, are found muied, as it were, together 
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and the neighbouring inhabitants and labourera will light 
a fire upon the marsh grass, roll a bunch of oysters upon 
it, and then eat them. This barrier of oysters, like rooks 
of coral, must ofier the etrongest resistance to the force of 
the tide. 



BlUDS. 



Through lofty groves ihc ring-doTB rave 
Tlie path of nnui to Bhnn it; 

The huzel-bnsh o'erbtuigs the Ihraelt; 
The apraading thorn tlie llnnst. 

ThD8 everj Mad Ih'^lr plEnaore find. 
The Eavufie and ibe tender; 

Some lociol join, and le^ues comhlnfl; 
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TiiBRQ is not, perhaps, a more extraordinarj proof of 
the aSection and oare an all-nise Creator shows in the pre- 
servation of hia creatures, than the extreme caution which 
He has implanted in some birds for the concealment oi 
their nests. A bird is impelled bj instinct to prepare a 
place in which her eggs are to be deposited, and her future 
brood reared. The task of fixing upon a proper situation 
seems to devolve upon the female, and maternal anxiety is 
no doubt the cause of the caution used in concealing the 
nest. The ingenious contrivances which are used to es- 
cape observation, and the methods which are Bometimes 
adopted to alter the appearance of the nest when it has 
been observed, are all, to my mind, convincing proofs of 
that beautiful and tender natchfulnesa which a kind Pro- 
vidence shows more especially to those little creatures 
which are moat feeble, and are therefore moat in need of 
help. The eagle soars on high, and plac 
rock, bidding defiance to the cruelty of n 
tender wren, feeble and unprotected as e 
dowed with fauultiea sufficient for her 
and for that of her brood. 

Nature is said to pursue invatisXA^ ftie ? 



n ; but the little 
e appears, is en- 
wn preservation, 
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and one would suppose that this was more particularly the 
case with respect to the nidification of birds, and that 
those species which were of a shy and retired disposition 
would show it on all occasions. There are, however, seve- 
ral proofs to the contrary. I will mention one. 

In a workshop belonging to Mr. W. Cox's manufactory 
at Taunton, a water-wagtail built her nest. The room was 
occupied by braziers, and the noise produced by them was 
loud and incessant. The nest was built near the wheel of 
a lathe, which revolved within a foot of it. In this strange 
situation the bird hatched four young ones, and the male, 
not having accustomed himself to such company, instead 
of feeding the nestlings himself, as is usual, carried such 
food as he collected to a certain spot on the roof, where he 
left it, and from whence it was borne by his mate to the 
young. The female bird became very familiar with the 
men into whose shop she had intruded, and flew in and 
out without fear. If, by chance, a stranger, or any of the 
other persons employed in the same factory, entered the 
room, she would, if in her nest, instantly quit it ; or, if ab- 
sent, would not return. The moment, however, that they 
were gone, she resumed her familiarity. 

The above account appeared in a provincial paper, and, 
in order to ascertain its accuracy, a gentleman callf^d upon 
Mr. Cox, who assured him that it was perfectly correct. 
He took him to the shop, and showed him the nest in 
which the birds had been hatched, and which still remains 
in the same place. Mr. Cox also led him into a field, and 
showed him the old bird with her four young ones ; and 
so well did she know her old friend, that she allowed Mr. 
Cox to go close to her, although she would not let the 
visitor approach within twenty yards. It is difl&cult to ac- 
count for the familiarity of so shy a bird, and for the de- 
parture from its general habits. It affords another proof 
that we do not give sufficient credit to the inferior animals 



for intelligence and reflection, I will endeavour to prove 
this more fully by the following facta. 

A swallow, in a genllemiin's garden in Nortliumberland, 
adopted the following ingenious expedient to procure a, 
founilation for her nest. The comer of the outhouse which 
she had fixed on for the purpose having no ledge or pro- 
jecting atone to support the superstructure, the little archi- 
tect was observed to bring clay, with which she formed a 
ledge or bracket on each wall at a small distance from the 
comer. She then placed a piece of wood across, the ends 
resting on the brackets, and in this triangular nook aha 
securely accomplished the object of her labourH. 

A fauvette (Sy/oia ftorieniM.') had twice built her neat 
in some ivy against a garden wall, and twice her labour 
had been fruitless, the nest having been blown down by 
high winds. The third time she prevented the recurrence 
of a similar accident by attaching a piece of worsted to the 
outer side of the nest, and curefuHy fastening the ends of 
it to two branches of the ivy, 

I have now in my possession the pendent neat of a 
golden-crested wren, ■wlucb has been suspended to the 
slender branches of a fir tree by means of threads. The 
threads have been curiously twisted round and round the 
hranclies, and then fastened to the edge or rim of the nest. 
By this means the nest is suspended, and vibrates back- 
wards and forwards with the least touch. 

Birds have also an extraordiuary faculty and foresight in 
avoiding danger. Some yeara ego, a large and beautiful 
ash tree was blown down in the vicarage garden of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. The tree was of great age. Upon ex- 
amination it waa found to be decayed near the root, a piece 
not above the thickness of i^ man's arm remaining Bound at 
its heart. A oolony of rooks bad been in the habit of building 
their nests annually upon this tree ; but it would appear as 
if tbey were aware of ita approaching ruin, for about tliree 
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^^V years previonsly to its fall the; deserted it, for no sppsi 
^^H reELSon, and took up their abode io another asti tree groi 

H ° 

^^H It IB curious toivitness the assistance which sc 

^^M will afford to each other under circumstances of danger or 
^^V of difficulty. I have observed this in several instances, and 
^^* it shows & kindness of disposition which raay well be imi 
lated. Nor is it coufiued to their own species, as the 
folloKiug fact will prove: — A farmer's bojhad fed and taken 
^^^ great care of a colt. He was working one day in a field. 
^^^L and was attacked by a hull. The boy ran to a ditcb, andj 
^^H got into it just as the bull came up to him. The animoi'l 
^^^F endeavoured to gore him, and ivould probably have suc^l 
^^^ ceeded, had not the colt come to his assistance. He not 
only kicked at the bull, but made so loud a scream, for it 
could be called nothing else, that some labourers who were 
working near the place, came to see what was the matter, 
and extricated the boy from the danger he was in. Cattle, 
when flies are troublesome, will stand side by side, and 
close together, the head of one at the tail of the other. 
By this mutual arrangement the flies are hniahed o~ " 
the head as well as the sides of each animal, and only ti 
aides are exposed to the attacks of the i 
have been known to take care of a lamb when the dam h 
been rendered incapable of assisting it, and birds will feej 
the helpless young of other 

Birds also will cluster together for the purpose of keeping " 
each other warm. I have observed swallows clustering in 
cold autumnal weather, hanging one upon another, with their 
wings extended, under tlie eaves of a house, like bees whea 
they have swarmed. 1 have also heard more than one in- 
stance of wrens being found huddled together in some snug 
itreat for the purpose of reciprocating warmth and comfort, 
~ie following interesting communication on this Bubjeoll 
made to me by Mr. Allan Cunniugha' 




1 have,' he says, 'once or twice in my life had an 
lortunity of answering that loucliiiig inquiry of Burn^- 
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tt'ring wing, 



'One cold December night, with snow in tbe air, when 
I was Bonie ten years old or so, 1 was groping for sparrows 
under the eaves in the thatch, where you know they make 
holes like those bored by ewallowa in the river-haiiks. In 
one of these holes I got a. handful of sometliing soft; it 
felt feathery aud warm, and a smothered chirp told me it 
naa living. I brought it, wondering, to ray father's house, 
and took a look at it in the light. The ball consisted of 
four living wrens rolled together, the iieada under theit 
wings, and their feet pulled in, ao that nothing was visible 
outside save a coating of mottled feathera. This I look to 
be their mode of keeping themselves warm duritig the cold 
of winter. If you ask if I am sure toy memory serves me 
rightly. I answer yes ; for, having allowed one of the wrens 
to escape, it f!ew directly to where my father was reading 
at a candle, and I had the misery of receiving from his 
hand one of those whippings which a boy is not likely soon 
to forget. 

' When eighteen years old, or thercBbnuts, I met with 
something of the same kind : there was a difference, indeed, 
in the birds, for on this occasion they were magpies — not 
birds of song, but of noise. I went out with my brother, 
now in the navy, one fine moonlight winter night, to shoot 
wood-pigeons in a neighbouring plantation. The wind was 
high, and we expected to find them in a eheltered place, 
where the soil was deep, and the spruce firs had grown high. 
As 1 went cowering along, looking through the branches 
between me and the moon, I saw what seemed sa large m 
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I « weD-fiHed kntpsack. fixed on the top of a lonf; s 

sab tree, which iMd stroked np in spite of the firs, nhiufa 
TOi know grow Tei7 rapidlj. I pointed it out to mv brother, 
sod. seizing the sbaft of the me, shook il violently, nhen, 
if one msgpiti fell to the ground, there were not less than 
twenty- dropped in alamp at my feet. Airay they flew scream- 
ing in all directions. One only remained on the spot tiluch 
tbej occupied on the tree, and I shot it, and ao settled 
what kind of birds had been huddled together to avoid the 
cold. I looked at them before I shook them down for ft 
minute's space or more, and cotild see neither heads uai^^M 
feet; it seemed a bundle of old clouts or feathers.' ^H 

^^H WOLVES. ^H 

^^^V TIuBEB mentions the curious fact, that, n-hea a queen is^^l 
' required for a coIodj of bees, a grub is selected, the cell 

vrhich contains it is enlarged, and it is fed with a pecaliai 
food. This food appears necessary to prepare it for the 
state which it is requisite the future queen of the colonv^H 
should assume. This extraordinary foresight in animslt^^l 
which leads them to prepare beforehand fur the futura^H 
benefit of the comramiity, is not confined to bees. A. . 
gentleman, nbose name alone would be sufiicient to attest 
the accuracy of the fact, communicated the following cir- 
cnmstonce to me. He was travelling in Greece, and passed 
a few days at the house of on acquitiuiance iu that couuti^. 
While he was there, a large body of wolves came down from 
the mountains in the night, and committed great havoc on 
the sheep, goats, and other animals belonging to the itu 
habitants of an adjuining village. As tbe country peopla 
knew the place to which the wolves generally retreateau 
Hliiey assembled in a large body and attacked them. In thi 
hening some of the peasants brought a dead wolf of 4 
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the gentleman referred to, and told him it 
was the leaiier or liead of the pack of msraudera. His foot 
was ns large as the flat of a man. Ou questioning the 
country people on the euhject, ihey asserted, as a well- 
known fact, that wolves were is the biibit of selecting one 
particular whelp from a fitter, which they carefully con- 
cealed in Eome secure place, and fed with live animala. 
The wolf thaa fed grew strong and vigoroua, and subse- 
quently became the leader or king of the pack, beading 
them on all occasions, and directing their operations. 

It may be thought that there is not suificient authority 
to prove the truth of this circumstance. It ia not probable, 
however, that peasanfB would have invented the story, and 
in a country where wolves abound there must have been 
many opportunities, through a succession of years, to enahla 
them to ascertain the fact The following curious and in- 
teresting passage, however, in the 19th chapter of the 
Prophet Ezekie!, not only tenJa to confirm it, but almost 
to place its accuracy beyond a doubt. It is as follows ; — 

'What is thy mother? a lioness: she lay down among 
lions, she nourished her whelps among young lions. 

'And she brought up ona of her u:helps; it became a 
young lion, and it learned to catch the prey. 

■ The nations heard of him, he was taken in their pit. 

* Now when she saw that she hud waited, and her hope 
tB lost, then the took another of her tchelpa, and made him 

young lion. 

' And he went up and down among the lions, he became 
a young lion, and learned to catch the prey.' 

There is no doubt that these words are prophetical, but 
we know that, in the Bible, allusions are constantly made 
to the habits of animala, and which are so accurately de- 
scriptive of them, that we can hav ao doubt of their being 
taken from actual observation. It the instance before us, 
the Prophet Ezekiel seemed to le aware of the circom- 
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stance which has been related, and appears to hare made 
use of it to illustrate the condition of the princes of IsmeL 
I cannot quit the subject which gavo rise to these 
remarks, without mentioning that probably all gregarioas 1 
animals have some particular leader to direct their more'ff 
meots. This is the case with irild cattle and dee 
also with wild geese. It ia difficult to conjecture how this; 
leader ia appointed, or under what influence his companion 
are induced to follow his movements. That they do so,l 
however, is beyond a douht. 



THE MEADOWS IN JUNE. 



There are few people who do not ecjoy a walk on a fine, ' 
smiling day in June, along raeadoivs through which a etream 
ar takes its restless and meandering course. For 
n part, in anch a spot I always find something to in- 
terest and amuse me, and especially at the period when the 
it ready for the scythe. Even the rustic bridge, 
which enables me to quit the sweets of a bean-fleld for the 
less powerful but more delicate perfumes of my favourita J 
meadows, is not without its isterest. The trunk of an oldl 
wiUow-pollard thrown across the little streamlet forms the I 
bridge, and on one side an equally rude rail baa been ' 
I nailed between two small alders to assist the timid in 
ftmaking good their passage. Sedges and meadow-aweet, 
I (md here and there a bunch of brambles, mixed with 
honeysuckles, may be seen along the sides of the clear and 
silent stream. On approaching them, a rat jumps into the 
water, and rapidly makes his way to the opposite bank. 
At the same time perhaps a water-hen takes the alarm, 
d ma; be observed stealing along the sides of the stream ' 
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BotDotimeB hidden by the sedges, and then appearing in 
view again, giving a sort of jerk with ber beak and white 
tail, and occasionally uttering a plaintive cull Lo induce her 
little black brood to follow her. 

As I pursue my walk along the footpath, the pretty tufted 
Vetch [Vicia cracea) the Cammock (Ononis spiiiosa), the 
great Burnet iSangai^OTba officinalis), the Cuckoo-flower 
[CaTilamiiie pratensis), and varioua other plants attract my 
attention, I disturb a titling or meadow pipit {Anlhm 
pratensis), and it settlea at a little distance on the stalk of 
a wild sorrel plant, quivering with its wings, and then, 
rising again slowly, it hovers in the air for an instant, and 
warbles sweetly till it alights on the ground. Tlie sky- 
lark sings his song of love over my head, and, after straining 
my eyes for some time, I discover a small speck amidst 
the blue liquid sky. This is my favourite bird. Far 
distant as he is from me, every note may be heard, owing 
to the calmness of the day. 

Butterfiiea of various sorts may be seen in every direc- 
tion, sometimes settling on the flowers, and at others 
sporting together in the most joyous manner; while grass- 
hoppers and numerous other insects produce a sort of har- 
mony which cannot be unpleasing. Such is a meadow 
scene on a fine summer's day. 

Iq pursuing my walk, I come to a small copse of old 
oak trees, with an underwood of hazels, and a few hollies 
interspersed here and there. Earlier in the year the ground 
is covered with a profusion of blue-bells and primroses. 
They have now disappeared, but the tangled honey-suckles, 
tbe dog roses, and various other flowers, give ft cheerfulness 
to the spot, and here too I can enjoy the coolness of the 
shade. Tbe stream has taken a sudden h(ind, and runs 
close under the copse. Insects play between Lhe water and 
the overhanging branches of an oak tree, while a thrush 
eingB bis melodious notes on its topmost bough ; — 
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^^^^ 338 TBE HKi-TtOVIS IS JUM8. ^^M 

^^^^1 the tfarush'bftnuted cajHS ^^H 

^^^^1 Where ths biisk »]uirrel spurts from bdugh to bough; ^^H 

^^^^P O'erbnnga pondva riJI, the basy bees ^^H 

^^H Hutu drowsy luJlabiea.' ^H 

In my walk through the copse, I on one occasion di^^| 
turbed e. nrcD, and soon BftenTtirds found ita nesC by tfa^^f 
^^^ side of the stump of an old thorn tree. I like to see the^^ 
I bustle and aiitivity of theae minute birda during the time 
I they have young ones. They then show great anxiety, and 
I appear in a bush or along a hedge more like mice than 
birds. A gentleman, who, iike myself, is fond of observing 
the habits of birds, on visiting one day a cottage in hia 
neighbourhood, was told by some children of a wren's nest 
I in a low hedge near the cottage. Wishing to have it left 
L onraolested, lie promised the children that if they would 
I take care of it he would give them a reward. On visiting 
I the nest a short time afterwards, he found that tbe usual 
I liole of tbe nest had been atopped up, and immediately 
I accused the children of having broken their promise not to 
I touch the • neat. They protested that they bad never ^^ 
Bonce meddled with it, or disturbed the old bird, but a»-^^^ 
■ }i:nD\vl edged that they had frequently looked at it Oi|^^| 
J examining the nest more attentively, it was found that the^| 
I original bole of entrance to it had been stopped up. and a 

that another had been made at tbe back. It was evident 

, that the bird disliking to be looked at, and feeling unwilling 

L to forsake her eggs, had taken this method of obviating tbe ■ 

I inconvenience t« nbich she was subjected. ■ 

I Tbe water-crake (Rallus aquattau) is sometimes founds! 

r in the roeadona. It is, however, a scarce bird with us, and I 

is exceedingly shy and solitary. It is said to form a huoy>l 

ant nest, which rises and falls with the water, and is moored-l 

to the stalk of a reed or bull-rush. It shows great tn> J 

genuity and perseverance in avoiding dogs, running an^T 

ekulkiag among bigb grass and rushes, so that it is diffioulq 
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to get it on the wing. The young ones, both of this hird 
and the water hen, do not appear to require the care of the 
mother for any kngtla of time, as they soon leave her. 

It was on my return from a walk in these meaiiowa that 
I had an opjiortunily of observing the almost total loss of | 
the power of self-preservation in a rabbit, which wag pur- 
sued by tvo weazt;1s. It appeared to lose that activity and 
cuuiiing which I have so often observed in it when pursued 
by dogs. It will then steal from break to break, stand on 
its hind legs, listening to every sound, and will, when 
necessary, creep into a hole. In the present instance, 
however, all its faculties appeared to be paralysed while the 
weazela were in pursuit. It bounded about in a sort of 
circle, shrieking with terror, and seemingly incapable of 
getting away from its enemies, who would soon hare de- 
stroyed it had it not been for my iuterference. Its hole is 
always avoided by a rabbit when pursued by weazels. I 
have been assured that weazela have been known to hunt 
hares and rabbits i)t small packs, and it is certain that they 
hunt by the scent. 

It has always struck me as a carious fact, that a dead 
bird is very rarely met with. When we consider the 
countless myriads of birds of various kinds, and how few 
of them, comparatively speaking, are killed by man or 
taken alive, it becomes a matter of curious inquiry what 
becomes of the vast remainder. It may be thought that 
when disease or old age overtakes them, they get into 
holes and hedges and die. But who ever found any in snob 
places? Or it may be said that vermin devour great num- 
bers, and that many destroy each other ; but how seldom 
is the skeleton or the remnant feathers of a dead bird seen, 
compared with the multitudes whose existence is not ended 
uu timely ? 
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a my possession a nest of the spotted t 



^tcher or beam-bird {Miueicapa griiola), t 
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M Ae 1*9 of ft half oar Portkod Pbot.JMoiaa.Bai 
wbidi bid been nt apm. Hie top of 
Iny «■• in the ^ape of ft oom. sad tk Beat 
ia dM beOcmfutal it, faat per&edj tanecftled. 
■eqaeace «f the great beat prodoced bf tlw gm. lb« foor 
pfopa wUdi ■iq)ported ifae rtrnimrirtil ovn becftme na- 
•oUend, Bud, * oompUiut having been made to the Mt- 
ihoritiefl tor lighting the streets, the top of the lamp, with 
the n«at in it. waa brooght to tbem. The oest «I4S com- 
po«ed of mosa, Iiair, and some fine grass. It is not a 
little CQiioas that it should htive been foond in such a si- 
tostioR, and with so great a degree of heat nuder it. Mr. 
White saja that in oatleta aboat tomis. where mosses, 
lichens, gossamer, &c., cannot be obtained, birds do not 
make nests so peculiar each to ita species as they do in the 
country- Thus the nest of the town chaSnch has not that 
elegant appearance, nor is it so heautifullj studded with 
lichens as those in the rural districld ; and the nreu is 
obliged to contitruct its nest nith straws and drj grasses, 
which do not give it that roundness and compactness so 
reinnrkable in the usual edifices of that little architect. 
The nest ia question was not lined vi-ith feathers and 
Spiders' webs, as ia generally the case. 

I have mjself discovered the fly-catcher's nest in very 
odd situations. One behind a decayed piece of bai^ 
UtBched to an elm tree in Hampton Court Park, and 
linother concealed amongst the ornaments of the beautiful 
iron gales of Hampton Court Gardens. In Mr. While's 
unpublinhiid notes, he mentions a fly-catcher having built 
its nost in a very peruliar manner on a shelf fixed to the 
wall of an outhouse, and behind the head of an old raka 
lying on the shelf Indeed the bird would appear to have 
I* purliality for the last-mentioned impleraeut, for in Lou- 
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dous MagRziDe of Natural History it is stated that a fly- 
catcher's Best was built upon a wooden rake lying on the 
ground iii a cottage garden at Barnsford near Worcester. 
In this nest the female laid eggs, and even sat on them, 
indifferent to auy one passing in the garden. 

It appears that tiie fly-catcher is one of the earliest of 
the migratory birds which leave ua. I have sometimes 
missed tbem within a ibrtuight from the time at which the 
brood have quitted their nest. It ia surprising that feucli 
young and tender hirda should have strength sufQcient to 
perform their migration. 

While on the subject of nidification, I wil! mention too 
following anecdote, not only as illustrative of the habits of 
a bird of whicb we have little knowledge, but as a proof of 
the affection animals are capable of showing fur each other, 
as well as for their offspring. 

An African bird, the greuadier grosbeak of Latham, was 
put into the same cage with a hen goldSnch, in order to 
try whether they would breed together. Tliis took place, 
and, after they had paired, a quantity of grass and other 
maleriula were put into the cage to enable the birds to 
make their nest. As soon as the hen began to sit, the 
tropical bird took a quautilj of the grass and covered the 
hen over with it. This he did every day punctually aC 
eleven o'clock (at which time the sun came upon the cage), 
and apparently for the purpose of screening her from its 
lieat. It is probable, therefore, that in very hot countries 
birds show lliis mark of attention to their males. It may, 
however, he dune for the purpose of concealing them fruui 
the sight of birds of prey, or other animals, whicli might 
either molest or destroy them. The male of this species 
of grosbeak is of a brilliant scarlet colour during the breed 
iog season (and hence his name of grenadier by some, and 
cardinal by othere), but it changes to brown afterwards. 
Its size is that of a liiinet. 
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^^^^ Is the year lS3'i a hurnet's nest was taken from 

roof of one of the buildings at the stud-bouse in Hampttj 
Coart Park, it nus of a lor^e size, and the combs « 
covered with a profusion of a snbslance in lai^e 
resembling light bronn pap<;r. Some of these flakes n 
eighie«n iuch^ io length. When it is considered that one 
single female hornet is the founder and parent of aa enlii'e 
colony, and that by her own unassisted exertions sho . 
forms the first ceils for her brood, and covers them with b I 
sort of umbrella to shelter and keep the grubs vrarm, we 
may form some idea of the powers of the insect. In one 
season, sufficient materials to fill a bushel were collected 
by the united exertions of hei^elf and prugeuy, all of them 
most beautifully arninged. and worked up cliiedy, I believe, 
from decayed wood. All this is, however, forsaken a.* 
winter approaches. The males and neuters perish, and 
the several females retire to their respective hiding-places 
till the spring approflcbes, and then begin their labours of 
founding fresh colonies. 

The moat curious and beautiful insect's nest ivhiofa I 
have seen in this country, was found under the slates of a 
new building some yeara ago at Hampton Court. It was 
a wasp's nest, and must have been made in the course of 
the auminer. the roof of the buildutg having been uucovere 
the preceding spring". Nothing could exceed the a. 
ordinary wo rkiu unship of this interesting specinieu of ir 
labour, and I only regret that I cannot give the reader a 



: idea of it. The nest itaelf 1 j 



luted to I 
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Museum of the Zoological Society, It ia nearly sis 
in circumference. The hole of entrance has been i; 
almost as hurd as a piece of wood : had it, not been so, the 
entrance and exit of so many insects would have i 
away. Wasps, I believe, form their nests from the raspings 
of green wood. The external covering of the one of which 
1 speak resembled a mass of very small oyster-shells. 

There is one very remarkable circumstance with regard to 
hornets, wasps, and beea, which I must not omit to notice, 
and which afibrds another proof of the bounty and kind- 
ness of Providence. We know how frequently honey is 
notii-'ed in the Scriptures : it is mentioned not only as the 
food of man, but as a blessing bestowed upon him. 'A 
land flowing with milk and honey.' ' Butter aod honey 
shall every man eat.' 'With honey out of a rock will I 
satisfy thee.' These and many similar expressions in the 
Bible show that honey was considered by the Creator as a 
blessing bestowed upon mankind. And with what extra- 
ordinary instinct and sagacity has He endowed ihe little 
insects which collect it for our use! The whole of their 
economy is indeed wonderfd. Like the ailk-worm, which, 
different from all the other caterpillars of the moth and 
butterfly tribe, shows no migratory disposition, ilie female 
bee is a sort of domestic ia^ect, for. when she leaves her 
hive with a new colony, she settles on a neighbouring bush, 
allows herself to be hived, and tbus insures her ultimate 
utility. Her progeny survive the coldest winters, and, on 
n of spring, quit their hives, andjoyfully a 



their labours. Dr. Paley has noticed 
. 'A bee,' he says, ' amongst the flowers 
le of the cheerfullest objects that ciin be 
Its life appears to be all enjoyment: so 
3 pleased.' Their honey is stored up. and, 
a, in such quantities that a third, and fre- 
I gently a half, may be taken from them, leaving a suffi- 
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qnaiitit; for them to subsist opon during the e 
wiuter. Such, honeTer, ia the crueltjr aud rapacity of 
man, that, not conteot with a part of the treasure of the 
bive, be must have the whole ; and in order to obtain this 
he destroja thousands of these indoatrious insects. 

Hon diSerent is the case uritb respect to hornets and 
wasps ! When winter ajiproacbea, having no stock of pro- 
visions for their young, the old wasps destroy those which 
are in the cells, and others become benumbed with cold, 
and perish. If a wasp's nest is examined iu the month of 
November, not one wasp will he found alive in it The 
female or queen wasps, only, retire to some winter retreat 
in an old tree or wall, and in the spring become the 
founders of a new colony. This is also the case with, 
hornets. If the whole colony survived the winter, they 
would increase to a frightful degree, and he a prodigious 
anaoyance to mankind. It is impossible not to admire _ 
thlB beautiful provision of nature. The bee is useful tftj 
man, affording him honey and wax, and it therefore, ij 
properly altended to, multiplies in a surprising manner. 1 
Wasps and hoiiiets, on the contrary, are kept within due 
bounds: they multiply in the summer, when Sies and 
other insects on which they feed are most abundant, keep- 
ing donn too great an increase of these, and perish in thej 
winter, when they are no longer wanted. The circum 
■Btanoe which I ha»e mentioned, of their destroying thoa 
belplesB young which they had previously tended with iha * 
utmost affection, may at first sight appear a cruelty, but it 
is the contrary. Wlien the cold weather sets in, there ia 
no food for them : instead, therefore, of undergoing all the 
pains of hunger, and a hngering death, tlie old wasps are 
possessed with an iustinct which makes them destroy the 
helpless brood. Mr. Kitby has well remarked, that this 
apparent ferocity is the last effort of tender aGTectioa, 
utive even to the end of life : and that they may suffer 
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as little Ets poasible, the Creator, mindful of the happiness 
of the smallest of his creatures, has endowed a part of the 
society with the wonderful instiDct which, previously to 
their own death, makes them the executioners of the rest. 

Those who have paid much attention to hees will be 
aware that occurrences like the following are by no means 
uuusua! : they prove the great foresight of these insects, 
and their unwillingness to form a fresh habitation when 
they can procure one ready prepared for them. 

In a cottager's garden at Haydon Bridge, a village on 
the South Tyne, in Northumberland, was a hive of bees, 
rather few in number. For several weeks before the 
swarming season, stranger bees were observed to come and 
engage in fierce contests with the inhabitants of this hive, 
some of whom were always left dead upon the ground; 
and thus day by day their weakness became more appa- 
rent. At length a swarm of bees left a hive, about a mile 
distant from the cottage, on the other side of the river, 
took a direct course down the hill and across the river, and 
engaged in a final battle with the weaker colony ; they 
soon conquered, and took possession of the hive. 

This tends to confirm an observation I have frequently 
made, that, long before a fresh colony is Co be formed, 
several bees are actively employed to prepare a place to 
which the future queen is to be conducted. I have fol- 
lowed them to a considerable distance, and the swarm has 
been led in a direct line to a hollow tree, or to the roof of 
some building. This could not have been the case if the 
situation had not been previously fi.'sed upon. The instinct- 
ive knowledge which leads an insect to prepare a place to 
which a queen bee, not yet, perhaps, arrived at perfection, 
is to be conducted, and the faculty it possesses of making 
her aware that such a. place has been selected, are not 
amongst the least curious circumstances in the economy 
of Nature. 
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It is difficnU 10 ascertain the period of the life of beee, 
or indeed of acj insects. Spiders are certBinl; long^lined. 
~ bare knoini one which iohabited the same place for a 
great length of time. A lady to whom I am indebted for 
Berera] interesting feels in natural history states, that two 
bplders have been in the occnpation of two tvebs on oppo- 
eite sides of a large drawer for thirteen years. This drawer 
has, in that period of time, been used exclusively as a re- 
pository for soap and candles, and baa been kept always 
closed and locked, e^icept when opened to put in or take 
out these articles. The spiders are constantly in the same 
attitude in a hole in the inner conier of their wdbs, and 
seldom show more of their bodies than the two forelegs, 
projecting outwards towards their nets. 



Ecosoirr of nature. 



Ench ibell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important Id the plan of Him, who framed 
This Booio of beings; hotels a rank, whicli lost 
Wonld brenk the chain, and leave hehiiid a gap 



There is no study more delightful than that of tracing 
the all-wise disposition of the Creator in the reciprocal 
nses to which all things were designed. It is impossible 
to contemplate this subject without being struck with the 
infinite wisdom of Almighty God. We find things si 
nected together, that they are all subservient to the 
end, and all contribute to assist in the preservation of tht^j 
several species. The death and destruction of one thtn^' 
is made useful in the restitution of another, and this 
one of the most interesting facts in the economy of Na- 
ture. Everything ia bo perfectly contrived, so wonderfully 
propagated, and so providentially supported, I 
wonder when vre reflect upon them. 
i ereiT insect, we may o\»Qi^tt wnsa beenty 
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some curious properties which are not to be found else- 
where. Od compariag them we slml] be conTicced that 
thej were not created by chance, but were coutrived for 
some useful purpose. 

Few things are more interesting than seeing the method 
which Nature takes iu the preservatioa and well-being of 
her creatures, I have been assured that, when a sheep 
has two lambs at a time, she will not permit one to suck 
ber unless the other is present. But for ibis instinctive 
arrangement, one of her offspring would have an undue 
]iroportiou of uoutisbmcnt, and the other would either 
starve or degenerate. 

It is well known that a pigeon usually lays hut two eggs. 
If, however, a. third is laid, which is sometimes the cose, 
it has never, I believe, been known to come to matiu'ity. 
Jf three young pigeons were to be fed, none of them would 
probably be vigorous, and the race would degenerate. 
This is another instance of the interest which Nature 
takes in the well-being of her creatures. 

When we consider ibe way in wiiioh the Creator has 
provided for the clothing of animals, according to the cli- 
mate of the plac«a in which they are found, we shall haie 
no less cause to admire his goodness. In hot counLrie:^ 
many animals have but little hair on their bodies, and some 
are almost entirely without it, such as elephants, monkeys, 
etc. In very cold countries, the fur as well as the hair of 
animals is very thick, and even the feet of some birds are 
covered with feathers, not only to protect them, but to 
enable them more readily to run upon the snow. Animals 
also, which have been brought from one country, and 
domesticated in a diSerent and opposite climate, are not 
neglected by Nature, but are provided with such a change 
of covering as is best suited to it. How differeitt is the 
covering of a Shetland pony to that of an Arabian or Per 
sian horae.' one has lo endure tiie ftiViame lA (^i.wtA. 
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Other of beat, and ne see how kindlj Nature bas providel'i 
for both. 

Ducks which lay early is the year strip more of theil 
feathers off, aod make their nest much warmer thau those 
■which lay later in the season. This ehows the foresight 
nbicb has been implanted in animals. 

It is well knowQ that in hot countries, where the blood 
of horses is heated by the climate, they are in the constant 
habit of bleeding eauh other, and soraetiaiea of bleeding 
themseives, by biting the neck or the shoulder. These, 
and a great variety of other interesting facts in the economy 
of Nature, prove that animals are in possession of faculties- 
beyond mere instinct, and which they use te their own ad- 
vantage under peculiar circumstances. Thus, a fine grey- 
hound, which had been incessautly teased by a small 
spaniel, took it up into his mouth and dropped it over the 
parapet of a terrace into a river which flowed below. The 
noble acima! was unwilling to hurt his tormentor, but 
merely freed himself from its annoyance. The dog. 
this instance, did what instinct alone would not have taught 
him to do. 

I will gire another instance. A horse aod a cat vem' 
great friends, and the latter generally slept in the manger. 
When the borse was going to have his oats, he always took 
up the cat gently by the skin of her neck, and dropped her 
into the nest stsll, that she might not be in his way while 
ho was feeding. At all other times be seemed pleased to 
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have her near him. 

I might produce more examples of this 
bas been said to draw attention to this 



kind, but enough 
most JuteresUng 
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LAWS OF NATURE. 
O Xatnra! a' thy shews an' forms 
To feeling, peaslve hearts hs'e chamigl 
Whelhar [he Bammer kindly wanna 
Wi- Ufa an' light, 
Or winter howla, in guity itotna, 
ThB iang, dari night 1 '—BnaBB. 



resulting from a 
alwajs studies tl 
the individuals, 
are Tictorious, fei 



Lucien Buonaparte observes, in hia American 
Oruitljotogj, that the pugnacious disposition in the males 
is not to be regarded as accidental, but as 
wise and excellent law of nature, which 
e good of the species without regard to 
Did BOt females prefer those males which 
bleuess and degeneracy would soon mark 
but, in conseqnence of this general 
of animals are kept up by those indi- 
ily moat to be admired for their ex- 
id for their intrinsic 
)gst berds of deer, 
as well as in our poultry yards, and in various other in- 
stances. It affords another proof, amongst numerous 
others, of that wise and beautiful order in Nature by which 



rule, the various 
viduals who are 
ternal appearance, but 
spirit and energy. 



everything ia preserved and kept up in the n 



t perfect 



The intellect, if I may call it so, with which animals are 
endowed, and which they exercise under peculiar circum- 
stances, is also worthy of observation. M. Audubon, iu 
speaking of the wild turkey of America, mentions an in- 
stance of its intelligence. He says, that if be assumed a 
careless air, whistling or talking to himself, a sitting hen 
would permit him to pass within five or six feet of her ; if, 
on the contrary, he advanced cautiously, she would not suf- 
fer him to come witliin twenty paces, but would move off 
twenty or thirty yards with her tail expanded, assuming a 
stately gait, and pausing at every step. I observed nearly 
a eimilar instance in the cose of a thrush which built her 
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neat close to mj garden gate. If 1 did not stop to look nl 
her when she was sitting, she never quilted the neat : but,.| 
if I stood and fixed my eje upon her, abe left it ; and oa^ 
one occaaioti, on ray remaining longer than usual, she en-| 
lirely forsook it. I may stand for a long time close 
rabhit in its form without ita quitting it; but I have 
quently observed that, the moment our eyes have met, it'] 
has run away. As long as they think that they have notT 
been discovered, they feel secure, however near we mafk 
approach them. 

Most animals show an e.ttreme jealousy in the care of 
t their young, removing them when discovered to places of 
' greater safety, and are often forgetful of their own preserv- 
n when that of their oifspring is in danger. I have no 
hesitation, however, in giving the palm of parenlal affection 
to birds in preference to quadrupeds. The latter, and all 
the class of mammalia, are reminded of their young when 
their milk becomes inconvenient, and lliia circumstance is 
another of the benevolent provisions of Nature for the help- 
less young ; but inrds have no such motive, and yet how 
unceasingly are they occupied in providing for their brood, 
and bow cheerfully do they perform their oEBces of love 1 
and affection ! From morning to night they are occupied ^ 
in feeding them, and, whatever their own wants may b 
ihey are neglected till those of .'Iieir young are satisfied, 
A hen eats but little during the period of iacubation, and 
nothing during the last iwo days she la occupied in hatch- , 
r brood. When, however, she quits her nest 
, her first care is for her chickens, and, hungry a 
I must be, she eats nothing until they have been fed. 
t plea, the most cautious of hiids at other times, are ex- 
^tremely bold when their young are to be fed, or when their 
safety is endangered. It is a common practice amongst 
' gamekeepers, when they want to destroy the old birds, I 
take the young out of a nest, and make tliem squeak, ~~ 
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a hearing the well-known cry of distreaa, hasten 
a of ibeir young, and are shot. This is tha 
I case also with jays and other birds of prey, who thus fre- 
quently fall the victims of their parental affection. With 
birds this affection is partaken of by both parents; with 
maramalia it is generally confined to the female, who, be- 

t Bides the care of nourishing her offspring, has in some in- 
stances to protect them from the ferocity of the male. 
L An interesting subject for observation in natural history 
^ the mode adopted by different animala and insects in 
feeding their young in the early stJige of their existence. 
Every observer of nature must have seen this in a variety 
of cases. The lien pheasant leads her newly-hatched brood 
into grass fielJpi, in the first instance, in search of ant-hills, 
and as they grow stronger, and are able to digest the food, 
into oom-fields. Many birds feed their young during the 
first few days of their e.'ristence with small grubs and in- 
BGcta. and with large ivorms as they grow older, varying 
tlie food according to their growth. Some insecia deposit 
their eggs in a substance which first serves to protect and 
bring them to maturity, and afterwards as food for the 
maggot when the embryo arrives at that state. 

An acquaintance of mine has a beagle, which lately had 
ft litter of whelps. When they were a few weeks old, she 
had not sufficient milk to support them. In order, there- 
fore, to feed them, she was in the habit, two or three times 
a day, of throwing up the contents of her stomach close to 
her puppies, on which they feii. Tha food ejected from 
her stomach always appeared in a nearly-digested state: 
had it been otherwise, the whelps could not have fed upon 
it. This is a proof not only of the great affection of ani- 
mals for their young, but of the means which nature has 
afforded them of nourishing their offspring when the usual 
I nutriment has not been sufficiently abundant. In the talc 
: William Hoste'a Memoirs a reniakable instance is 
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I 860 THE OPRAKO. 

given of a monkey's sagacity and tenderness of feeling. 
One of bis ofBcers, coming home after a. long day's shoot- 
ing, saw a female monkey running along the rocks, with 
her young one in her arma. He immediately fired, and 
the animal fell. On his coming up, ehe graaped her little 
one close to her hreast, and with her other hand pointed 
to the wound which the ball had made, and which had 
entered above her breast. Dipping her finger in the blood, 
and then holding it up, she seemed to reproach him with 
being the causa of her death, and consequently that of the 
young one, to which she frequently pointed, 
says Sir William, 'felt so much as when I heard the stoi 
and I det^ermined never to shoot one of these animals 
long as I lived.' 

THE OCRANG, 

Mr foodness for observing the habits and raannera of ani 
mals led me frequently a few years ago to Exeter 'Change, 
to look at the ourang which was brought to this country in 
a ship commanded bj Sir ilurray Maxwell. The dooili^^ 
of this animal, and its good temper, interested 
tremely. I remember once seeing him turn over the leave 
of a. book in which were some prints, and this he did n 
great propriety and decorum. Had be lived, I have i 
doubt that he would have beeoine still more Iiumanized 
but he died after he had been in this country a short time^ 
On mentioning this ourang. and the interest 1 took in it to 
a geatleraan connected with the Zoological Society, he very 
obligingly sent me tlie following account of one which wafl_ 
tr a short time in the possession of a gentleman residiiil 
1 the Regent's Park, and which died at the Zoologies 
, Museum in Brnton Street. 

n its return from India, the vessel which convej'j 
■ the poor little ourang to a climate always fiital to its n 
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THE OUHANG. 



dflily visits to the 
of taverns, and pli 
kept by an old v 
ourang 



851 

} at the Isle of France to take in fresh 
Rccorapanied the sailors in their 
md their calls upon the keepers 
IS of a like description. To one of these, 
nan who sold coffee for breakfast, the 
I, unattended, every morning, 
and byeigna, easily interpreted, demanded his usual brenk- 
fast, which vras duly delivered. The charge was scored up 
to the captain's account, which he puid before his de- 
parture. 

' There whs but one person on board the ship of whom 
the poor ourang seemed at all afraid. Tliis man was the 
butcher. The ouraug hud seen him kill sheep and o\en in 
the exercise of his duty, and most probably anticipated from 
hb hands a fate similar to that of his equally dumb, but 
not 80 intelligent companions. However, in order to con- 
ciliate the friendship of this dreaded dispenser of death, he 
mads every advance, although it must be owned, in a ve»7 
singular manner. He would, for instance, approach him 
with great oaution, examine his hands minutely, finger by 
finger, and, finding no weapon, proceed by every litile arti- 
fice to attract his notice. With the rest of the snilora be 
was on terms of intimate friendship, and no doubt felt him- 
self entitled to all the attendant privileges, not unfrequently 
to the annoyance of his companions, from \vhose hammocks 
be took such portions of bedding af 
for his own comfort, and which he would by n 
up without a hard contest. 

' His conduct at table, to which he was femiliarly ad- 
mitted, was decorous and polite. He soon comprehended 
the use of knives and forks, but preferred a spoon, which 
he handled with as mucb ease as any child of seveo or 
eight years old. 

' On his arrival in England, he soon began to sicken. 
During his illness he naa removed to Bruton Street, nbere 
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one of hia favouriies, T iieliere the cook, attended u hii 
ae. He n'ould raise hia head from his pillow, turn his 
s on his attendaot, with an expression as if entreating 
I to do something for his relief. He would at the samtf ] 
e Dlter a plaintive err, but he evinced nothing like ii 
ence or ili temper, aad 'xas compus^ionaCed by all whoa 

He lingered on a few daya, and gradual!? grew woredB 

worse till he died, not without the regret of his nursevl 

and the sjmpathj of us all.' 



sritiXG, 

airy, 'tis merry, in the good greeoBOod, 
n thu nisvie and merle are eiogiiig, 
he deer sweep bj, and tha hounds are in oty, 
the hunter's horn Is ringing.'— Sib W. ScOTT. 

the charms of a fine spring morning \M 
The early buda bsgin lo open — tbe choir of nature lijmasl 
iu song of joy and hope, and everything is variou 
and smiling, as if looking forward to the prospect of a n 
bounteous summer. Indeed the wild singing of the hirda, 
'rejoicing in the return of brigbtiiesa to the earth,' and 
making the whole air vocal with the bursting happiness of 
their new enjoyments^ — the busy ham of animated beings 
lising up from hill, and dale, and wood, and Joining with 
their song upon the breeze — 'all these apeak of refreshed, 
of renovated eiistence.' Flowers be^in to paint the fields 
— blossoms hang upon the trees, and the goddess of tha J 
flpring shakes her light tresses in the morning air, audi 
jsprinkles it with odours. 

' The morn is up Hgain, the dewy, mora, 

With breath uU iticanm, and with uheek all bloom) 
Laoghlng the clonda away with playful eeoni, 

And living u if eanh eantained no tomb.'— Bvboh. 

AmoDgst the agreeable sounds we hear in the conntrj^fl 
r .p«rt)Cttlar1y on a fine still evening in the spring, the err a 
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ne corn-crake or land-rail {OrlygoinUra erer) is one which 
■1 always listen to with peculiar pleasure. The nest of this 
f fcird IB rarely found, and I have uever yet been ahle to pro- 
cure one, though the hird itself is far from being scarce in 
this neighhourhood. It is said to lay from fifteen to twenty 
eggs, and yet it is seldom that ne find more than two of 
the birds in the same field in the autumn. They probably 
congregate before they migrate, as I am assured that a 
considerable cumber were on one occasion aeea together 
sear the ses-shore in the neighbourhood of Snansea at the 
latter end of October, that being the time they usually 
take their departure from this country. This bird will put 
on the semblance of death when esposed to danger from 
which it is unable to escape. A gentleman had a corn- 
crake brought to him by hia dog, to all appearance quite 
dead. As it lay on the ground, he turned it over with bis 
I foot and was convinced that it was dead. Standing by, 
tlowevei", in silence, h6 euddeuly saw it opeu aa eye. He 
■tiien took it up — its head fell — its legs hung loose, and it 
rappeared again quite dead. He put it in his pocket, aud 
before long he felt it all alive, aud struggling to escape. 
He then took it out — it was as lifeless as before. Having 
laid it again upon the ground and retired to some distance, 
the hird in about five minutes warily raised its head, looked 
round, and decamped at full speed. I have seen a par- 
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I delight to hear, on a quiet 
i^Sitla EuTopaa) as it taps upoi 
[tree; and to watch it during i 
'.moves round the branch, somet 


still evening, the nuthatch 
1 the trunk or branch of a 
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K comtdCTaUe dielaace. These birda are reiy i 
jn a Bl&te of coDfinemeDt, baanneriiig with their bills, and 
nMPg eveiy roesns to make iheLr escape. 

agreeable account of ibe natfaatcb. which is given 
in the Magazine of Natural Blstorj, it b Etaied that ods 
of these birds, on being put into a cage, prodoced a knock- 
ing sound with his b«ak which made the room re-echo, and 
cootinaed to do 8o till nine or ten o'clock at night. He 
attacked a lark which waa in the same cage with so much 
violeoce, that they were obliged to be separated. He ate 
and dniuk with tie most perfect impudence, and, having 
saiisfied his hunger, tamed again to his work of haltering 
the frame of the cage, the sound from which, both in bad- 
ness and prolongation of noise, could only be compared to 
a footman's knocking at the door. He had a particular 
fancy for the extremities of the comer pillars of the cage ; 
on these he spent his most elaborate laps, so that the 
leood was pierced and worn like a piece of worm-eaten 
timber. His hammering was peculiarly laborious, for he 
did not peck as other birds do, but, grasping his hold with 
bia immense feet, he turned upon them as with a pivot, 
and struck with the whole weight of his body, thus assum- 
ing the appearance with hia entire form of the head of a 
hammer. His labour was incessant, and be ate as largely 
U he worked, the united effect of which was probably the 
cause of his death. The apparent intelligence of this bird's 
character, the speculation in hie eye, the assiduity of his 
labour, and his most extraordinary fearlessness and famili- 
iirity, though coupled with fierceness, caused his death to ba 
much regretted by all the fitmily of his kind-hearted owner. 

Mr. White states that the knocking of a nuthatch may 
he heard at the distance of a furlong. Its beak ia pecu< 
liarly well formed for penetrating nuts in order to extract 
the kernels. It is stated that, after death, this bird emita 
S smell like that; of exploded gunpowder. Its tongue is. 
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not capable of extension, as is the case wiih woodpeckers. 
Like the mouse, tbey probably lay up a winter store of 
food, as Mr, White mentions having seen them bring out 
and crack their niits on the ITth of March. 

I have remarked that froga generally begin their croak 
about the time of the setting of the sun, and I am ])er- 
Euaded that this is done, not to call each other, but as pro- 
ducingapleasurable sensation, as I have never known froga 
croak while io a state of confinement. lo the daytime tbey 
are differently employed, and it ia perhaps not generally 
known that, when tbey are seen, in fine weather, with their 
heads only out of water, it ia for the purpose of feeding on 
flies. When they are in this situation, and perceive a fly 
or gnat near them, they dart at them with the greatest 
quickness, putting out their tongues at the same instant, 
when they seldom fail to secure their prey. An observant 
friend informed me that several frogs bad taken possession 
of an old well in his garden, which had been nearly filled 
up, though there was water amongst the broken bidcks iu 
it. The frogs might be seen with their heads at the edge 
of the bricks waiting for flies to settle upon ihem. Three 
or four inches was the extreme distance at which the froga 
ventured to make tlieir darta. If the fly settled further 
than that, the frogs waited till it approached nearer, and 
then they generally secured it. Frogs during the winter 
cluster together like bees, at the bottom of ponds and deep 
ditches. 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, 



Mt readers will not, I am sure, be displeased at my intro- 
ducing to them some extracts from the unpublished papers 
of so amiable and so eminent a man as Gilbert White. I 
should, however, apprize them that these papers have been 
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ihH^ pefari «4 etOlea far ifao bt c£ 
~ r af SeUxme. Still. Uka thm 
grid nisU, Mfce {Mntciea «f ibe 
I, wliicb wilt kinplj reward 1^ ■ 
imn imd ihe plea.-ure of peroaing die raMC nhaMe na- 
leriaU will ihntttore, I trtigt not olgect to a view of dw 
tgl>t«r one*. I bate inftd« ibe i«l<ctJon withnot ciit rt- 
gard U order. What inUreBl«d me may ioter^i others 
and tbi* olmie baa gnided 1117 choice. I oogfat p«ri>ap4 b> 
^Mlogiae for having inlrodaeed some remarks not coo- 
necled with Natural Hislorjr, but referring to his domestic 
woaoray, and little incidents wliich had a coDnectian with 
hi* private hahiu and mode of life, it ia, howeier, ftom 
ibate verf drcuinstaDc«a that one ts able to know bim more 
intimKrel;, and to juJge more araaratel; of the exceUence 
of bis heart and the eamestneBH with which be followed bis 
fitvourile [lurBuit ; and ihere is a quaint simpticit; in his 
Btyle and language, which gives an agreeable interest to 
things triviul in tliemselvea. 

The Natiiml History of Selbome ia now become a stand- 
ard work, and will be read as long as the Sngliah language 
lasis. Every liiile circumsianue, therefore, relating to its 
aathor, muet, I think, lie interesting, especially to those 
who, like myself, are amongst hia enthusiastic admirers. 
He was strongly attached to the charms of rural scenerr, 
and early fixed his residence in his native village, where he 
■pent the greater part of his life in literary occupations, 
and especially in the etudy of nature, which he followed'S 
n'ith patient assiduity, and with a mind ever open to thfli| 
lessons of piety and tierievolence which such a study it 
well calculmed to afford. Thus bia daya 
and aerene. with scarcely any other vicissitudes than tbt 
■e age.' 



of the seasons, till Uiey closed at a a 

• Uillwrt Wlilte wMborn »t Selbome. in Ht...,..,....^ u™>_ 

17M, Ha WW iMUCBiod nt Boaiugiitokej idiuilMd ol Orial CoUsge, Q 



' Sept. 1 5. Marlios cling and cluster in a very poiticular 
manner against tbe wail of my stable and brewhouse — also 
on the top of the may-pole. This clinging, at this time of 
year only, seems to me to carry somewhat significant with it.' 

' Do^ eat the gooseberries when they become ripe ; and 
now they devour tbe plumbs as they fall. Last year they 
tore tbe apricots off the trees.' 

' The cat gets on the roof of the house, and catches 
young bats as they come forth from behind tlie sheet of 
lead at the bottom of the chimney.' 

' Kept a young fem-onl in a cage for some days, and fed 
it with bread and milk. It was moping and mute by day, 
but, being a night bird, began to be alert as soon as it was 
dusk, often repeating a little hissing note. Sent it back 
to the breaks among which it was first found,' 

'About October 1, the weather was cold and wet at 
Vevey in Switzerland, when the hirundines flew so near 
tbe ground aa to be a prey to cats, which watched for 
them ; and some entered men's windows, so tame and hun- 
gry as to sit on a finger, and take flies when offered to them, 
or which they saw on the glass and walls.' 



Salt of TBrtar 

Oil of Vitrol 

Tea Ketllo 

Se&Salt 

Woad-aehB« 

Coal-BsheB 

Nitre. 



' With the above-mentioned articles, brother Thomaa has 
attempted to make a fairy-ring, circle within circle, and we 
are to take notice ia the spring which circle, and whether 
any, will produce grass of a deeper green than before, 

ford, in Dpcembor, IT39. and took his degree of B.A. in 1743. The ni 
year he was alectad a Fellow of his CoUego, nnd in 1762 filled the o£6oB 
of Senior rructor. He died on tbe 26tli June, 17S3. 
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The lea-ketile which has occasioned the doU «bs set oat, dm* 
kfter time, full of boiling water. The circles made with 
oil of vitriol, with sea ealt, and with saltpetre, have di»- 
Gotoured the grass. Those with salt of tartar, wood and 
coal ashes hate no visible effect at preaent. The grass 
seeins killed where the kettle stood.' 

'The fern-owl is the last bird of passage but one; the 
fij-caicher is the last, and is ponctnal to the 20th of Uaj. 
It begins building immediatelj on its arrival.' 

■Feb. 35. The titmouse, which at this time of the year 
begins to make two quaint sharp notes, which some people 
compare to the whetting of a saw, is the marsh titmouse. 
It is the great titmouse which sings those three cheerful 
notes which, the country people saj, sound tike '■ Sit y» 
down ;" they call the bird by that name.' 

' The hawk proinith, says the new glossary to Chancer 
that is. picketh, or dresseth her feathers — from hence the 
woorJ preen — a term iu ornithology, when birds adji 
oil their feathers.' 

' July 2. About eight in the evening, swifts gel togethar 
in a large party, and course round the environs of the 
church, as if teaching their broods the art of flying. As 
^t they do not retire until three quarters after eight o' the 
clock; and, before they withdraw, the batu come forth : 
that, day and nigbt, animals take each other's places ii 
curious BuccessioD ! ' 

'May 81. This evening chafers begin to fly in great 
abundance. They suit their appearance to the coming out 
of the young foliage, which lu kindly seasons would have 
been much earlier.'* 
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ing, 1 hBT« found chafcrHJiiat below tbe 
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'A very intelHgeut clergyman assared me, tliat hearing, 
while he was a young student at the University of Oxford, 
of toads being found alive in blocks of stone and solid 
bodies of trees, he one long vacation took, a toad, and put 
it in a garden pot, and laying a tile over the mouth of the 
pot, buried ic five feel deep in the groond in his father's 
garden. In about thirteen months he dug up the impri- 
soned reptile, and found it alive and well, and considerably 
grown. He buried it agaia aa at first, and on a second 
visit, at about the same period of time, found it circum- 
stanced as before. He then deposited the pot as formerly 
a third time, only laytug the tile so as not quite to cover 
the whole of its mouth ; but when he came to CKamine it 
again next year, the toad was gone. He each time trod 
the earth down very hard over the pot.' 

' Chif-cbafs are usually first heard about the Slat of 
March. These birds, no bigger than a man's thumb, fetch 
an echo out of the hanger at every note.' 

' The congregating flocks of hirundines on the church 
and tower are very beantiful and amusing. When they 
fly off all together from the roof on any alarm, they quite 
swarm in tiie air. But they soon settle in heaps, and, 
preening their feathers and lifting up their wings to admit 
the eun, seem highly to enjoy the warm situation. Thus 
they spend the heat of the day, preparing for their emi- 
gration, and, as it were, consulting when and where they 
fto go, in order to avoid the coming winter: 
Thej twitter olieerful, till the vernal tnontlis 
Iijvile them wcicomo bark." " 

' March 17. Lord Stowell made mo a visit on this day, 
and brought me a white woodcock; its head, neck, belly, 

untinot nhich kept Uieee inHcte in the rsDC«eeB of the enrtb till the 
treei ware clothed with veriluro. One or two fina hot day» did not tempt 
them out, and, as Mr. White renmrka, thef suited their appearance to 
the CDmhig OQl of the !r°uDg follAe«. 
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aud sides were milSi-nhite, as nere the under sides of the 
wings. On the back, and upper pans of the wings were 
a few spots of the natural colour. From tha shortness of 
the hill, I should suppose it to have heen a male bird. It 
was piump and in good condition.' 

■ The Poet of Nature lets few moral incidents escape 
him. In bis Summer be mentions the whetting of a scythe 
as a pleasing circumstance, not from the real sound, nhich 
is harsh, grating, and unmusical, but from the train of 
summer ideas which it raises in the imagination. . 
who loves his garden and lawn but rejoices to hi 
Bound of the mower on an early, deny morning. 



Of sharpening acythe." 
'Milton also, as a pleasing 



le cheerfal toaad 
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'" the mower whets his KyOx' 

'Heard"s well is 250 feet to the bottom. Deep and 
tremendous as it is, John Gillman, an idiot, fell to the 
bottom of it twice in one morning, and was taken out alive, 
and survived the strange accident for many years.' 

' Sept. 9. As most of the second broad of hinindinea 
are now out, the young on fine days congregate in consi- 
derable numbers on the church and tower ; and it is re- 
markable that, though the generality ait on the battlementa 
and roof, yet many hang or cling for a 
claws against the surface of the walls 



thej 



practised s 
Swallows e 



any other time of their remaining with db^I 



' My brother's lambs frolic before the windows, and n 
a certain hillock, which is their goal, from whence they i 
Uiuny back, and put us in mind of the 



Invites tliam forth, U 
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^^^ ' I observe that the nightingale comes as early in cold, 
cutting springs, as mild odes.' 

' Brown wood-owls come down from the hanger in the 
dusk of the evening, and sit booting all night on m; wal- 
nut-treea. Their note is like a flue voas kumana, and very 
tuneable. The owls probably watch for mice about the 
buildings. White owls haunt my bani, hut do not aeem 
to perch often on trees." 

' The squirrel, the field mouse, and the bird called a nut^ 
hatch [Sitia Eutojueo) live much on nuts, which they open 
each in a very different manner. The first splits the 
in two nith his long fore-teeth, as a man does wil 
knife : the second drills a small round regular hole 
side of the nut ; vliile the last picks an irregular bole with 
its bill. This bird fixes the nut in some chink or crevice, 
as it were in a vice, before he attempts to open it. The 
space behind mj alcove is covered with the sheila of nuts 
which the bird had bored after he had fixed them in the 
comers of the cornice of that ediBce. WhOe it is pene- 
trating a nut it makes a rapping noise with its bill, which 
may be heard at some distance.' 

■ Dec. 27. A house-fly {Mu*ca damealUa), by the warmth 
of my parlour, has lengthened out his life a 
this time. He usually basks on the jambs of the chimney 
within the inlluence of the fire, after dinner, and settles oi 
the table, where he sips the wiue and tastes the sugar and 
baked apples. If there comes a very eevere day, he with- 
^ draws, and is not seen-' 

:at gets down the pots of a neighbour's chimney 
ifter the swallows' nests.' 
' A bat conies out many times in a day, even in sunshine, 
Bfto catch flies. Itiaprobablyafemale that has young, and ia 
", hungry from giving suck. The swallows strike at the bat.* . 
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' Oct. 15. Vast quBDtities of gossamer. 1 
covered with it ; — 

' " Blow tlirough Ihe nir, 

The gotsonier floats ; or Mieich'd from bMe to 
Tlie wavy net-wurk whiceos all [he fields." ■ 

'Where old beech trees are cleared away, the naki 

ground in a year or two becomes covered with atrawbeny' 
plants, the seeds of which must have ]ais in the ground 
fur an age at least. One of the ilidden or trenches down 
ihe middle of the hanger, close covered over with lofty 
beeches near a century old, ia still called strattbern/ didder, 
though no strawberries have grown there in the memory 

I of man. That sort of fruit, no doubt, did once abound there, 

^^H and will again when the obstruction is removed.' ■ 

^^^1 ' Wasps seize on butterflies, and, shearing off the^ H 
^^^P wings, carry their bodies home as food for Iheir young. ^| 
^^^ They prey much on flies.' H 

- Snake gorges a toad much larger than itself. When H 
full, it is very sluggish and helpless, and easily taken.' ^^ 
I ■ Sparrows take possession of the martins' nests. When B 
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' Sparrows take possession of the martins' nests. When I 
shot the cock, the ben soon found another male ; and, 
when we killed the hen, the cock soon procured another 
mate ; and so on for three or four times.' 

- My pendent pantry, made of deal and fine fly tvire, 
and suspended in the great walnut-tree, proves an incom 
parable preservative for meat against flesh flies. The flesh, 
by hanging in a brisk current of air, becomes dry on the 
surface, and keeps till it is tender without tainting.' 

'Jan. 30. Mr. Hool's man says, that he caught thia 
day, in a lane near Hackwood Park, many rooks, which, 
attempting to By, fell from the trees with their wiuga 
frozen together by the sleet that froze as it fell. There 
were, he affirms, many dozens so disabled. It is certain 
thai Mr. Hool'e man did bring home many rooks and gire 
them to the poor n ' ' ' 
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■Fyfield, Oct. 33. Mj brother's children and planUlions 
are Btrangely grown in two years. The gold and eilver 
fish lie sleeping all day in their glnss bowl towards the 
Bur&ce of the water. People that have attended to diem, 
suppose this circumstance to be prognostic of rain.' 

* The country people look with a kind of superstitious awe 

ttt the red lowering aspect of the sun through the fog — 
I '" Cum caput obscura nitiduui femiginB teiil."' 

'July 7. Bees have thrivea well this summer, being 
assisted by the honej-dews, which have abounded this year; 
some of the standard honeysuckles, which a month ago 
were sr sweet and lovely, being covered nith aphides and 
viscous honey-dews.'" 

'July 6, 1783. Some joung martins came out of the 
nest over the garden door. This nest was built in 1777, 
and has been used ever since.' 

'July U. When the owl cornea out of an evening, the 
swifts pursue her, but not with any vehemence.' 

'Aug. 15, Took this morning, by birdlime on the tips 
of the hazel-twigs, several hundred wasps that were de- 
vouring my gooseberries. A little attention this way 
makes vast riddance and havoc among these plundering 
invaders.' 

'March 21. My goose aits, while the gander with vast 
assiduity keeps guard, and takes the fiercest sow by the 
ear, and leads her away crying.' 

'July 27. The white owl has young. It brings a mouse 
to its nest about every five minutes, beginning at sunset.' 

' Blood-worms appear in the water : they are gnats ic 
one state.' 

• HoJiey-dewisllieoxuiiiBofmHiots. Theaeara little green aphidaB 
which harbour in Boiall colonics under the leBvBS aud on the tender 
ehoota of ireee, froni whence their dcv ia dropped on the leavas below. 
This IB collected bv bfe» and auu. The latter are very careful uot to 
ii^jare or dJHurb tbe InieclB, m I liave fioqucnllj obierved. 
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'May IB. Blackcap sings sweetly, but rathei 
it b a songster of the first rate. Its notes ar 
sweet. Called in Norfolk the raock-ntghtingale.' 

' Redwings whistle inwardly in this country- 
own they are good songsters.' 

'Wrens whistle all the winter, except in severe 
They do thia more than any other English bird in 

' The willow-wren has only two harsh Bhrill notes, 
ia an early hird of passage.' 

' Ki^htiagales are very jealous of their young, and nmke 
a jarring, harsh noise if you approach them,' 

' Brother Harry 'a strong heer, which was brewed with the 
Hordeum nudum (naked barley), is incomparably good.' 

'When horses, cows, sheep, deer, &c., feed in wind and 
rain, they always keep their heads down the wind aod their 
tails to the weather ; but birds always perch and choose ta_ 
fly iritli their heads to the weather, to prevent the v 
from ruffling their feathers, and the cold and wet froid 
penetrating to their skins.' 

' Wagtails, which generally keep near the ground, v 
mount to a great height in order to mob a hawk.' (The 
show great command of Aing on the occasion.) 

' The buzzard is a dastardly bird, and beaten not only 
by the raven, but even by the carrion- crow.' 

' When the death's-head moth {Sphifue atropos) is handled, 
it makes a little stridulous noise.' 

' Barn-owls will sometimes come out in the day, takinf 
their prey in the sunshine about noon.' 

'A nightingale is sometimes heard to sing late in Julyjl 
but its notes are then short and interrupted, and attei 
with a ohur.' 

' Birds aing less in August than any other mouth.' 



Green 
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Mole-crivket, cLuri. 
Cuekoo, Bings, cries. 
Swallows^ waiatle. 
Hedge -sparrofr, pipes in 
WiynsoK, pipes, 
chirpe. Fiald-crictBl, ihrilla, oi 

Water-wBgtaJl, cliirps. 
Wren, langlia. 
WiUow-wren, makea & 



If, alBmanrs, oriea. 



SWne-curie 
Greenflnch, ohirps. 
Grssshopp(H--Iark,irhiBpera, chirps. 
Snipes, ppe. 
CoalBacker, chatters, Jan. 



Evary admirer (and there are not a, few) of Mr. White's 
Natural Hisloiy of Selbome must recollect the frequent 
mention he makes of his tortoise. He very oft«D took 
this animal to a neighbouring huckster's shop to be 
weighed ; be eometimea immersed it in water, and tried 
various enperiments upon it. On one occasion the tortoise 
made its escape, and nas missing for some time, but was 
afterwards found in an adjoining field, and brought back 
to the garden, where for many winters it had buried itself, 
and either enjoyed the sun under a south wall, or sheltered 
itself from the heat under the shade of a cabbage leaf. 
Mr. White bus made everything connected with hia tortoise 
interesting, and I am Bure mj readers will peruse with 
pleasure tbe following selection &om his numerooB noticea 
regarding it. 

'March 17. Brought away Mrs. Snooke'a old tortoise, 
Timothy, which she valued very much, and had treated 
kindly for near iO years. When dug out of its hybema- 
culum, it resented the insult by hissing.' 

' May 14. Timothy travelled about die garden.' 

' May a. Timothy eats." 

■ April 1 9. Timothy, who had withdrawn himself for se- 
veral days, appears,' 

'March IB. Timothy cornea forth, and weighs lb. 5 J oz. 

'May 9. Timothy eats dandelion leaves and stalks. He 
swallows hie food almost whole.' 
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•SepL19. TuBotlij 
the lamtl hedge, trbere be w31 kj fansself ^ b 

■ April 14. Timod^ bi ' 
■boot ibe walks.' 

'Sept. I A. ToBoibjB 

' Dee. 8. Timoiby baa had himsdf mider tbe l^dge 
affotM Benhsm's jxrd. to x rtrj comfiirtalile, sb^ mm- 
oer. A thick toft of giuB belters Us lock, and he viQ 
ban the warmth of Hie winter sun.' 

* Sept. 29. Timothy eua grass; token tbst the weather 
ii warm.' 

■ Jane 4. Timothy took his osnal ramble, and cooltl not 
be confined wilhiii the limits of the garden. His pursoits, 
which Mem to be of the amoroos kind, transport him be- 
jond the bonnda of bis usual gravity at this season. He 
waa missing for some days, but found at last near the up- 
per malt-house.' 

' Sept, 17. When we call loudly through the speaking- 
trumpet to Timothy, he does not seem to regard the noise.' 

'June 20. We put Timothy into a tub of water, and 
found that he sunk gradually, and n'alked on the bottom 
of the tab. Be seemed quite out of his element, and was 
much dismayed. This species seems not at all amphibious. 
Timothy seema to be the " Testudo Grttca " of Liniueus. 
Dr. Chandler, nho saw the operation, says there is a spe- 
cies of tortoiae in the Levant that at times frequents ponda 
and lakes; and ray brother. John White, affirms the samo 
of a sort in Andalusia.' (This seemed to have been added 
by Mr. White as an apology for the immereiou of poor 
Timothy.) 

' April 1 9. Timothy enlarges bis breathing-hole, and lifts 
ap the earth.' 

'April 31. Timothy heaves up the earth and puts out 
bis head.' 

'April Q3. Timothy cornea forth, and walks about ' 
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Mar Q. Timotby marches about, and eats pai't of a piece 
of a uucumber paring.' 

Nov. 37. Timothy sleeps in the fmit-border under the 
wall, covered with a hen-coop, in which is a good armful 
of straw. Here ho will lie warm, secure, and dry. Hia 
back is partly covered with mould." 



The following fragment on the months of the year is so 
pleasingly expressed and so characteristic of the writer, 
that I cannot bring myself to omit it. 

B January. 

I 'To this month our Saxon ancestors gave the significant 
name of Wolf-month, because the severity of this season 
usually brought down the wolves from the woods a,nd 
mountains among the villages and inclosures, where they 
committed frequent ravages. Hence we may infer that the 
tenour of our weather was the same twelve centuries ago ; 
for, now if we have any heavy frosts, they usually befall in 
January. If this month b not rigorous, it is either ob- 
scured with deep fogs or drowned with rains ; so that it 
may fairly be said to be the most uncomfortable in the 
whole year. 

' Yet there are pleasing circumstances which sometimes 
occur; such as the wild song of the missel thrush occaaion- 
ally ushering in the year. This is our most early woodland 
songster, which sitting in the top of some tall tree in 
showery weather, exerts his throat in loud uninterrupted 
strains, and is called by our country people the storm cock. 
In this month also the wren sings very melodiously, and, 
availing himself of the food and shelter that he derives 



from stables and outhouses, e 

1 insects, they by i 
■•through the winter; for e' 



mderfuUy alert and 



lie all bcDumbed 
mih house-cric'— 



^ders, woodlice, and the nimble shining o 
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treqaent sugar cupboards, are stirring and abroad ; gnata 
(Entpedet et Tipula) are seen friBklug whenever a mild day 
encourages them ; nor are eardi-worms afraid to extend 

themselves on the turf in warm and foggy nights. This ^M 

gloomy month is uoC altogether without Sowers, though ^H 

Tegetation seems to be asleep, for bow the HeUeborui ^H 

foelidui and various mosses blossom in our woods; and ^H 

fructification goes on in the instance of ivy-berries, which ^H 

continue to swell whenever the weather will give them the ^| 

^^^ least respite,' ^H 

^^^B February. ^H 

^^^r ' This month may welt be called the dann of spring, be- ^H 
I cause witbin its course vegetation visibly begins to revive. 

Under this idea the Saxons named it Sprout Cale, from 
observing that their cale or cabbage (such as it was) began 
to make shoots. Not that this month is exempt from se- ^h 
vere weather ; for tbe frosts of January often ejctend into ^H 
it ; but yet such is the inSuence of the approaching sun, ^H 
that they seldom maintain their rigour for any time. A, ^H 
February ia hardly known without a fine, soft, still season, ^H 
attended by a big)i barometer, and a heavy, thick, dark sky, ^H 
lasting often for several weeks without either sun or rain, ^H 
during which the lover of a garden has an opportunity of ^H 
Bi^usting hia beds and borders, tu examine each budding ^H 
root, and to transplant such flowers as want removing. In ^H 
this infancy of the year incidents are rare ; and therefore 
the commonest occurrences most not be passed over. Now 
the marsh titmouse exerts his two harsh quaint notes, which 
Bome compare to the whetting of a saw ; and the great black- 
headed titmouse distinguishes himself by three cheerful 
notes, The hedge-sparrow, yellow-hammer, and chaiBnch 
all essay to sing, and accompanied sometimes by the wood 
imd akylark, and the song-thrush. Eavens pair and build, 
I hardy race, that live aa it were by accident, being sap- 
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P |K>ited by the casual dealhs of maimed or distempered 

I cattle. Crocuses blow and call forth the bees, which will 

cover thera though partly covered with snow. Now the 

UeboTUS viridis emerges, aiid expands its blossoms as 

D aa it gets clear of tbe ground ; the male yew tree sheds 

I &rina or impregnating dust, and hazels open their 

arlet flower and catkins. At times this mouth is very 

, hence the count rjira an callsit February fill- 

Hyl^e. Proverbs or adages respecting weather, though ever 

■s worthy the attention of the naturalist, be- 

e founded on good sense and observation.' 

March. 

•Nothing can be more changeable than this month; 

ts characteristic is tickleness^t storms, it smiles, 

i, it hai]s, it shines, it rains, all in a day. Yet, if 

t has any prevailing and predominant feature that may 

bsmformly distinguish this various period, it is that of the 

rsh north-east winds, which always prevail sooner or 

ter in some part or other. 

' The Saxons called this the lengthening month, because 
about the vernal equinoic, for reasons of which they were 
not aware, the days increase in a very rapid manner. This 
month is distinguished for producing the first summer bird 
of passage, the smallest uncreated wren, which, though so 
minute, exerts its two sharp notes with such earnestness, 
ss to make the woods echo, and is usually heard about the 
SOth day. 

'Around pools and mill-ponds some few swallows are 
usuall;^ seen before the month closes. The various tribes 
r of flies awake and come forth ; the yellow butterfly in pax- 
I ticular amuses the naturalist ; nhile, warmed by the pre- 
vailing sun, the reptiles forsake their wiuter retreats. The 
game increasing warmth that calls our summer tribes in: 
life warns the winter birds to retire, The woodcocks nhi' 
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usually visit us in a spring Bight now pair and withdraw. 
The field-fares cluster on trees, and es?ay to sing before 
tiiej lake their departure ; while our home-bred flocking 
birds, the larks, the chaffinches, the ye lion -hammer, and 
the linnets, begin to separate and dissolve their winter as- 
Bociatious. Towards the end of this month, the orchards 
and meadows glow with the golden blossoms of the Ficaria 
eema, the pilewort or leas celandine ; the whole face of 
the ground seems to be covered with this plant, yet in a 
few weeks it is gone, leaves and all, to make way for 
succeeding tribes ; so that no vestiges remain. In Eng- 
land, a dry March is justly esteemed kindly for wheat, and 
a peck of March dust (according to the proverb) is inesti- 
mable. 
I ' As the month advances, the sun mounts very high, and 
' has much influence. Yet the piercing winds still prevail, 
BO that it is often summer on one side of the hedge, and 
winter on the other. Of these contrarieties the invalid 
cumplaios, and the countryman repines that the springing 
of his grass and corn is retarded. Yet from these extremes, 
I reconciled and moderated by the hand of Providence, much 
' good results. Thus eiiigs the Poet of Nature, whose phi- 
L losophic reflections and moral remarks are only 
I equalled by his own matchless descriptions. 
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■The engaging month of April is distinguished by tbs; 

ivsl of most of the summer-birds. The awallow, tho 

> bank-martin, the house-martin, the cuckoo, the nightingale, 

6 black-cap, the white-throat, the second and third an* 
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crested wren, the redstart, the grasshopper-lurk, and the 
swift steal into sight and crowd ' 

In concluding my extracts from Mr. White's Manuscripts, 
I have felt very desirous of giving some account of him, but 
I find little more than what is already before the public. 
As far as I can collect from hia Diary (if I may call it so), 
which is now in my possession, he appears to have heen of 
retired habits, with a mind constantly employed in his fa- 
vourite study, and enjoying that cheerful and happy dispo- 
sition which such pursuits invariably bring with them. His 
time was almost entirely passed iu his favourite and se- 
cluded village. He notices the viaita which were from lime 
to time paid him. and these ware chiefly by his own rela- 
tions. He carefully notes down all his nephews and nieces 
as they respectively came into the world, amounting le 
about 63, when his diary closed. He chronicled his heer, 
and takes notice of the quantity of port wine which came 
to his ehare when he had a pipe of it with his neighbours- 
He appears to have made annual visits at Lambeth, Ring- 
meer. and Oxford, and during these abseiices, his old ser- 
vant, Thomas, kept hia journal of the weather. Mr. White 
passed much of his time in his garden, and he makes fre- 
quent mention of his crops, his fine and early cucumbers, 
and Uie flavour of his Cardilliac pears. He thought no- 
thing unworthy of being recorded which was connected 
with rural life. The appearance of his neighbours' hops, 
the beginning and ending of their harvests, their heea, 
their pigs and poultry, are all noticed in succession, and 
appear to have added to the interest he took in rural life. 

Insignificant as these little details may appear, they 
were not thought so by a man of cultivated and elegant 
Iflste, whose mind wus stored with learning, and who haa 
left behind him one of the most delightful books in the 
English language. 
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When I see a beautiful aud magnificent tree flourishing 
1 a verdant meadow and partaking of the moisture from 
neiglibouring stream, with cattle enjoying the protec- 
of its shade, and birds sporting amongst its brunches, 
delightfully to my mind the fine simile in Scrip- 
ture in which a good man is described : ' He shall be like 
a tree planted by tlie rivers of water, that bringeth forth 
his fruit inhiaseasou; his leaf shall not wither;' and very 
numerous are the instances in which the sublime precepts 
of Holy Writ are beautifully illustrated by natural objects. 
Where religious feelings have a due influence on the mind, 
it will be led more strongly to appreciate the charms of a 
couDtry life, and enjoy the various little scenes and objeots 
which are constantly presenting themselves to my view. 
From some one or other of them the highest feelings of 
devotion towards God, and consequently of kindness t6- 
wards our fellow- creatures, may be awakened: some lesson. 
may be learnt, or some informaiion derived, which will 
crease oar admiration of the ways of Providence. 



'Thusmy life, e» 



pt from public liaatit, 

tea, books iu the runiiinE brooka, 

Mii good in every thing 



Nature indeed is a great economist ; and moi 
every day do 1 perceive this to be the cose. The farina 
flowers — the decay of a leaf — the dead bark of a treenail 
in their turn answer some useful purpose. A piece of rush 
which sinks to the bottom of a river becomes the abode of 
an insect, and the deserted web of a spider forms part of 
the building materials of some of our pretty songsters. I 
have elsewhere remarked that, when cattle are cooling them- 
selves in the water, the flies they whisk off with their tails 
become the food of numerous small fish which crowd round 
herd; and, when ibey are grazing, they are frequently 
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followed by water-wagtails, who procure their food by the 
same means. The fem-owla and the bats prevent too great 
an iucrease of nocturnal insects. Though the latter have 
no apparent enemies to contend with, they are not per- 
mitted to become ao numerous as to be an annoyance to 
man. Mice, which conceal themselves in the daytime 
and seek their food at night, are also kept within due 
limits by the owl, whose soft feathers and eUent motions 
enable it to approach its prey without creating any alarm. 

The attention whith a beneficent Providence has shown 
to the well-being of its creatures ia beautifully illustrated 
by the following fact. When a bird liCs on its perch at 
roost, the action of doing so, from the peculiar formation 
of the muscles of the legs and thighs, draws the claws of 
the feet together, so that they hold tightJy to the perch as 
long as the bird is in a sitting posture. But for this cir- 
cumstance, the comfort and security of the bird would be 
eniLingered by every gale of wind while it reposed. 

I have observed that very young fish keep almost en- 
tirely in shallow water. If it were not for this precaution, 
they would soon fall an easy prey to those of a larger size. 
As long, however, as the fry keep in shoal wafer, they can- 
not readily be got at. As they increase in size and strength 
they go into deeper water, and are then better able to pro- 
tect thoniselvea. I like to see them dart away as I ap- 
proach their haunts, and stop as soon as they imagine 
themselves to be out of danger. 

It is difficult to ascertain the wiles and stratagems which 
wild or savage animals have of securing their prey; but it 
is probable that, if we could be acquainted with thein, they 
would evince no small degree of sagacity and forethought. 
We know that this is the case with the fox and the wolf, 
and the following instance will show that the dog some- 
times shows the felonious cunning of the race to which he 
belongs. 
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My neighbour, Mr. S.. during the time he resided in 
Ireland, bad a lat^ flock of valuable ebeep. Two of thetn 
having been killed bj dogs, he set several men to watch 
the sheep at night, and, as long as the; continued to do so, 
not a sheep was misaing. The very night, however, on 
which the men were withdrawn, ten of the sheep were 
killed ; one dog was caught in the act of worrying a sheep 
it: a ditch, and another nas seen to make its escape. The 
captured dog was marked with paints, and liad a small log 
fastened to him ; he was then turned louse, in order that 
bis owner might be discovered. As long as the dog was 
watched, he lay down, and refused to move, but now and 
then lifted up his bead, and looked about him. Finding 
this to be the case, Mr. S. etatioued men on horseback a.t 
diSerent places, and went himself lo the top of bis housa 
to give a signal of the quarter to which the dog might make. 
Finding no one in sight, the dog at last made off, and was 
traced to a house two miles distant. The other dog waa 
also discovered in the same neighbourhood, and hia owner 
confessed that he had seen him return, go into a pond to 
wash himself, where he shook his bead backwards and for- 
wards, evidently for the purpose of washing aometbing from 
his mouth. He afterwards rolled on some fodder, and thert 
hid himself amongst the straw in a bam, from whence he 
did not come out until he was dry. Both the dogs were 
shot. It appeared that they must have passed their mas- 
ter's sheep untouched before they began their depredations 
on Mr. S.'a flock, thus evincing a degree of eunning, and 
almost reflection, of no common kind. 

I may add the following fact, as a confirmation of this 
sagacity in the dog. Mr. Knight, the principal landed pro- 
prietor at Isleham, in Suffolk, preserved the game on the 
manor of which he waa lord. One day be saw a man, with 
his dog, bunting in the open field, who, as soon as he sMH 
hiw, made oS: as he waa &t & ooasiderablo distance, W^| 



Knigiit found it would be useless to pursue him. He 
heard, however, a Bhrill whigtSe, und immediately saw the 
dog fall down. He rode up to him, and found him Bp- 
parently desd, being stretched out, his eyes closed, and, to 
all appearance, breathless. Mr, Knight whipped the dog 
eeverely, and endeaToured to make hie horse tread upon 
him, but all to do purpose. The auimal was immoveable. 
Mr. Knight, therefore, left him, half persuaded that he was 
dead. He kept his eye, however upon the spot, and, when 
he had got a considerable distauce, he saw the dog rise, 
look cautiously about hira, and, fiuding the coast clear, he 
set off at full speed after his master. 
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FACULTIES OF ANIMALS. 
'8m tbe ligbt tenajiCe of thsbajren Me; 
To then) uor stores nor RrsQarieB belong — 
Nought but tbe woodlniiil and tho pleasing H 



. they ling, when spring renevs the pUin, 
To HJin Ibe; cry in winter's pincbliig taia; 
Nor is their moala nor their plaint In vsin.' — TaoiaaoB. 



In the preceding pages I have mentioned some we!l- 
authenticated anecdotes of dogs, and they must, I think. 
assist in proving that the faculties of that antroal are su- 
perior to what is generally supposed. He seems to have 
been the only creature in which the ' fear and dread of man ' 
has not been iioplanted. In fact, in all our vicissitudes of 
misery ; in sickness, in poverty, in distress, and even in 
death ; forsaken by friends, frowned upon by the world, 
and wandering outcasts over the face of the earth, thia 
poor animal clings lo us through all. Hia sense is almost 
equal to hia fidelity, and he possesses qualities to which 
many humaa beings nho are degraded by vice can have no 
pretension. How much we are bound to treat these faith- 
ful companions with tenderness and kindness, — and not 
them alone, bot indeed all animals -sWtV WiftV^ea ^ii»& 



w 
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(tnder oar dominioD '. This feeling is strongly enfoicA 
upon as bj our benevolent Creator, vrbo not only inculcates, 
but commands as to show TDercr : ' If ibou see the asa of 
him that haieth thee Ijing under his burthen, and wouldest 
forbear to help him, tboo sbalt surely help him.' A special 
law was prescribed in favour of the oxen which trod out the 
com : and nameroas inatancea might be brought forward 
to show that all created things are objects of tbe Di^-ioe 
care and compassioD. 

Nothing is more detestable than cnieltj. and it is a sad 
refiection that the chief miseries of animals are inSicted 
upon them by man. Some persons can find sport in 
witnesssiDg pain and distress, and n-ill destroT life oat of 
mere wantonness. Were it not for this cruelty, we might 
have [he gratification of being surroonded by animala in a 
Blaie of comparative happiness, showing their gratitude for 
the kindness of maD. by losing all fear of him. 

We shall probably be always in a state of uncertainty as 
to the degree of happiness animals are capable of enjoy- 
ing. Those eitraordinaiy fiiculties which they possess, and 
which are so nearly allied to reason, may. for aught we 
know, make them the more susceptible to the impres^ons 
of pleasure and pain. Mr- Locke says that, if animals ha^e 
any ideas at all, and are not mere machines, as some wonld 
have them, we cannot deny them to have reason. -It seems 
to me,' he adds. ' as evident that they do in some instances 
reason as that they have sense.' If this is the case, (and 
I shall bring forward some evidence of the fact ' we ought 
to entertain more kindly feeliiiga towards them ihon ne 
generally do. Their fondness for their offspring is as fer- 
vent, and their love and affection are, in nianv instances 
as strong as our own. They are snscepdble of gratitude, 
and of tbe strongest attachments. They are honest, patient 
and forgetful of injuries— brave and courageous amidst dan- 
^rs, and afford examples of perseverance and industry it 
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providing for llie food and eafety of themselves, and their 
young, equal to the moat rational foresight. Those who, 
like mjself, have not ouly watched, but studied the charge 
ter and habits of animals, will agree in what has been said 
of thera. I will proceed to illustrate it by some eiaiDples. 
I am aware that, in relating anecdotes of animals, I lay my- 
self open to the charge of sometimes, going beyond the 
bounds of probability. I do not think, however, that the 
fear of this should withhold me whilst 1 have myself a con- 
viction of their accuracy. It is in many cases difficult to 
assert the truth of a fact which militates against generally- 
received opinions, without incurring the chaise of exa^e- 
raiion If this feeling was allowed to operate, muchcurioua 
information would be suppressed, I shall therefore relate 
such facts as have been well autheuticated, assuring my 
readers that I never state an anecdote of the accuracy of 
which I entertain the slightest doubt. 

It is well known that gregarious birds place a sentinel 
on some high tree to watch and give the alarm when danger 
is apprehended. This is the case also with the marmot 
tribe which live in villages, as the Americans call their 
haunts. Dr. Richardson, in his interesting work, the "Ame- 
rican Fauna," states that the whistler marmot {ATCtomy* 
pruinosim) burrows in sandy soils, generally on the sides of 
grassy hills, and may he seen cutting hay in the autumn, 
either for food or for lining its burrows. While a party of 
them are thus occupied, (hey have a sentinel on the look- 
out, upon an eminence, who, on the approach of an enemy, 
gives the alarm bj a shrill whistle, which may be beard at 
a great distance. This signal is repeated from one to 
another, as far as their habitations extend. Parry's marmots 
{Arelcmi/s Farryi) do the same, and also the wood'chuoks 
(//. mottax). These are particularly fond of red-clover, and 
often prove injurious to the farmer, by the extent of their 
depredations. They sally forth in a body on their maraud- 
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ing excurBions, generally at mid-day, and, having placed 
sentinels, commeBce their feast. On the approach of danger, 
the Bentinela give the alarm, and the Bninials betake them- 
BeWes to their burrows with the utmost speed. They must 
therefore have a language, or something equivalent to it, 
by which to demand and give mutual assistance. 

The whole history of the beaver affords another proof of 
the intellect of animals. In felKng a tree, it gnaws it all 
round, cutting it, however, somewhat higher on the one 
Bide than the other, by which the direction of its fall ia 
determined. It will cut through a tree ten inches in 
diameter. The beavers that build their houses in small 
rivers or creeks, from which the water is liable to be drained 
off, when the supplies from above are dried up by the frost, 
are wonderfully taught by instinct to provide against that 
evil, by making a dam quite across the river. They appear 
to be gifted with a natural arithmetic which enables them 
to proportion their habitations and provisions tn the wants 
of the community ; and tfl have a language by which they 
communicate their wants to each other. Heanie's account 
of them is extremely interesting. 

Among animals of the same breed some are gifted with 
more acute faculties than others. In a litter of pointer 
puppies, I have known one which pointed and backed the 
first time it was shown game, while others of the same 
litter required great trouble in breaking them in. 

A dog which has been left in a room by himself has 
been known, either from hunger or a wish to get out, to 
ring the bell. This he has done, not in one or two in- 
stances, but in several. 

Dogs, cats, and sheep, have all been known to come to 
man for help when their young were in danger, and they 
themselves were unable to assist them. Many animala 
and insects will put on a semblance of death, when they 
think that by doing so they shall avoid a threatened danger. 
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Some of the wood-pecker tribe, in excavating a hole in a. 
tree for the pm-pose of incubation, will carry away the chips 
to a distance, in order that they may not lead to a dificovery 
of their nest. Many birds remove the exoremeut of their 
young for the same reason. Quails have such a perfect 
knowledge of the approa'^h of the autumnal equinox, that 
the day of their arrival in Malta is marked on the almanfloks 
of the island about the 22nd of September, aod Tariea 
every year with the equinox. 

Both wolves and foxes have been known to place them- 
eelvea in anibuah, while others of their species have driven 
their prey towards them for the purpose of its being more 
readily taken. 

I have seen a dog, who, by significant gesticulations, had 
made the family aware that the house was in danger of being 
set on 6re ; and the same anecdote is told of other animals. 

The fact of swallows coming in a body to close up the 
hole of one of their neets, when a sparrow had taken pos- 
session of it, is undoubted. Here is an instance not only 
of the poiver of forming a plan, and of a communication 
of ideas, but of an excitement to revenge, which might be 
thought eKclusively human. This feeling of revenge was, 
however, carried still further, ia an instance which I wit- 
nessed mvself, and have already recorded. The swallows 
waited till the young of some sparrows which had taken 
possession of their neat were hatched, when they came 
with several of their congeners, and pecked the nest to 
pieces, and the young died in consequence. 

A few years ago, the Rev. Mr. North, the Rector of 
Aahdon. in Essex, placed a pot of honey in a closet which 
had been recently built, and in which some of the plaater 
rubbish still remained. After some months he went to the 
closet for the honey, and was struck with the appearance of 
a mound of rubbisb heaped up against the side of the pot. 
nearly la the top of it. He delayed removing it, bei.n% 
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riesirous to aBcertain what could have occasioned it, ^m 

closet having been locked. On setting a trap, he caught a 

ae, which proved to be the culprit. Upon examining 

the pot, he found that the honey had been raised very nearly 

,he top of it, by means of throwing in rubbish of the 

e material as the mound, and with which it was nearly 

half filled. In relating this anecdote. I have mentioni 

e of the clergyman and his place of residence, ii 

order to avoid an appearance of decepi 

dead, but the fact is known to many persona, one of whoi 

cated it to rae. It affords. I think, a strong pn 
of the reasoning faculties of animals. 

I have had frequent opportunities of conversing 
gentlemen who have resided many years in the East' 
Indies, and who have related many anecdotes of the 
elephant. All these tend to prove that, besides strong 
^^^ feelings of resentment for injuries, and gratitude for kind- 
^^L ness, this animal is possessed of intellectual powers, if I 
^^H may call them so, which are quite extraordinary. The 
^^^ following fact is a proof of this. An elephant had 

cruelly used by its keeper, and to so great a degree, tl 
ilie man was afraid of coming near it. tu order to avoi) 
its resentment, the man slept in some straw, just outsii 
of the reach of its chain. The elephant having one night 
been littered down with the stalks of the sugar-cane, took 
the opportunity to twist one of the ends of the cane into 
the hair of the mobaut, while he was asleep ; and thus, 
having drawn him within his reach, crushed him to death. 
Mr. Locke's account of Prince Maurice's Parrot, which 
not only answered questions, but (if the account be correct) 

I might be considered a reasoning bird, would alone be i 
cient for my argument. Enough, however, has been 
to prove that animals are endowed with a sense be 
mere instinct, and with faculties amounting all 
gaite, to reason. 
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FMant animals show an extraordinary attachment for the 
T)lace where they were born, or where they have b 
elating with other animals of the same apeciea for some 
length of time. One ehonld hardly have expected to have 
found ia fish this attaehment to a particular spot. Fish, 
however, which have been taken from one situation in a 
river, and put into the aame river many miles' distance, 
having been previously marked, have returned, and been 
again caught in the same spot from wliich they had been 
originally taken. A iady who lived in Glamorganshire, on 
quitting her house for another residence, removed some 
favourite pea-fowls; they were placed in baskets, conveyed 
a distance of nearly sixty miles to her new abode, and then 
turned loose. The day after their arrival they all flew hack 
to their old haunts, which they appear to have had no diffi- 
culty in finding, as they were aoon aflerwarda seen there, 
Thia is not only a strong proof of their local attachment, bat 
shows the peculiar faculty which enables animals to find 
their way hack to places from which they have been taken, 
through regions they have never before traversed ; nor are 
pea-fowl much given, either to range far, or to fly any long 
distance ; and this makes the fact still more extraordiutiry. 

A farmer residing on the borders of the New Forest, in 
Hampshire, went over to thelsle of Wight, and there pur- 
chased a mare from a peraon of his acquaintance near 
Newport. The mare was put into a passage-boat, conveyed 
to the Hampshire coast, and, when landed, was taken to 
the purchaser's residence, and afterwards turned into one 
of his fields. The next morning the mare was missing: 
search was made for her, but she could neither be found 
nor heard of, and it vtaa supposed she had been stolen. 

The farmer soon afterwards had occasion to go again to 
the Isle of Wight; and, on aCaling his lo&% \a v'o.'ii '•^^sn^^L 
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from whom he had purchased the mare, he vas informed 
that she hail aiifely relumed to the premises of her former 
The Dearest distaace from the Hampshire coast 
to the Isle of Wight is five miles, although the mare pro- 
bablj had to swim a much greater distance. 

It is certain that horses have the power of snimming 
man; miles, of nhich the folloniog fact is a proof. A gen- 
tleman, while bathing under the rocks, which are close to 
the sea, near Dunraven Caatle, in Glamorganshire, sansomfl 
Btrani;e object at a considerable distance snimming toivardi 
him : as this object came nearer, it made a great snorting. 
■nd proved to be a horse. The opposite coast was ten or 
twelve miles from the spot, and it was never ascertained 
to whom ihe horse belonged, or from whence he came. 
He was much exhausted when he landed, and was taken to 
Dunraven Castle, the owner of which took care of him for 
many years. It is more than probable that the horse was 
endeavouring to return to some fumier abode. 

Animals not only show their dislike of being taken from 
their old quarters, hut eWnce much impatience on finding 
themselves with new maBters. A friend of mine, who went 
vith the French army to attack Algiers, informed me that, 
when the troops got posseBsiou of the place, they found a 
number of camels in the town, which were used to convey 
the baggage, &o. These animals showed considerable 
uneasiness and ill-temper when they were handled at 
apoken to by their new masters. One of them, which waa 
loaded with the canteen and other effects of one of the 
French generals, trotted oiT, and joined some Arabs who 
were hoveriiig at a distance, waiting for an opportunity of 
attacking the French troops. 

The following is a curious instance of the force of habiM 
A cow, which had been a long time on board a ship, wasti 
on her arrival at Portsmouth, turned into a pasture fieldfJ 
where it would have been thought she would have enjoyeM 
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herself greatly ; she, however, became very res ll ess. refused 
to eat, and made her way to the shore, nhere she bellowed 
BO loud and incessantly, that a boat was sent for her, and 
ehe was taken on board again. 

A cow had been sent to grass to a place twenty-one 
miles distant from her owner's residence. She remained 
there very contentedly during the summer months, while 
the pasture was good, but in October, when the grass began 
to be scarce, she returned to her former feeding ground. 

A gentleraan residing at Caversham bought two pigs at 
Beading Market, which were conveyed to his house in a 
sack, and turned into his yard, which lies on the banks of 
the river Thames. The next morning the pigs were missing; 
a hue and cry was immediately raised, and towards the 
afternoon a person gave information that two pigs had been 
seen svrimming across the river at nearly its broadest parL 
Tbey were afterwards observed trotting along the Pang- 
bourn road ; and in one place, where the road branchea 
off, putting their noses together, as if in deep consultation : 
the result was their safe return to the place from which they 
had been conveyed to the Reading market, a distance of 
nine miles, and by cross roads. The farmer from whom 
they had been purchased brought them hack to their owner, 
but they look the very first opportunity lo escape again, 
recrossed the water, thus removing the stigma on their 
race, that they are unable to swim without cutting their 
own throats — and never stopped until they found them- 
selves at their first hotne. 

In this instance we see difficulties overcome, and an 
element encountered, to which the animals could not have 
been acinistomed, in order to arrive at a far distant place 
to which they were attached. It is evident that the recol- 
lection of that place, and of their early associates, in- 
fluenced the proceedings of the animals ; but that they 
should be in possession of a faculty which induced thenr 
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^^■to Bwim a. river, and led them id an almost direct lino t 

^^Btheir diataat; honie, is not a little to be wondered at. Th 

^^V' instances of this fiicult; are, however, too numeroua to leavt 

any doubt oa the suhject; neitber time nor distance appeal! 

to impair it; the following curious fact w" 

A lady residing in Glasgow had a handsome cat seni 
to her from Edinburgh : it was conveyed to her in a clow 
basket and in a carriage. The animal was carefully watched^ 
for two months ; hut, having produced a pair of young onea 
at ihe end of that time, she was left to her own discretion, 
which she very soon employed in disappearing with bo(^ 
her kittens. The lady at Glasgow wrote to her friend aS 
Edinburgh, deploring her loss ; and the cat was supposei 

»to have formed some new attachment. About a fortnight 
however, after her disappearance from Glasgow, her w 
known meiE was heard at the street door of her Edinburgt 
tnistress, and there she was with both ber kittens : tliff| 
in the best state, but she herself very thin 
that she could only carry one kitten at a time. The diS' 
tance from Glasgow to Edinburgh is forty-four t 

»that, if she brought one kitten part of the way, and thaq 
vent hack for the other, and [bus conveyed them alter 
nately, she must have travelled one liuodred and tweuq 
I miles at least. She must also have Journeyed only durii^ 

the night, and must have resorted to many other precaulionl 
for the safety of her young. 

Extraordinary as this anecdote may appear, its accural^ 

Deed not be doubted ; and it ofSers another proof of thoM 

infinite degrees of perceptions which may be observed iB' 

animals, and which are not only wonderful, but ahould 

L convince us that we have yet very much to learn respectins 

r their nature, and the boundless wisdom of the Being tliat; 

I created them. 



THE FERN-OWL, 



^^K The fem-owl (Capnmulgua) is the only bird, that I am 
aware of, which is at the same time migratory aa well as 
nocturnal. If there is any other, it is, I think, the honied 
owl IStriai otua) which is now supposed hy many persona 
to migrate. It appears on the coast of Suffolk, in con- 
siderable numhers, about the time woodcocks first arriTe. 
The fern-owl is very impatient of the glare of sunshine ; 
it does not leave its dark retreat till the sue has set, and 
retires to rest aa soon as it rises ; it is admirably formed 
for the purpose of taking insects, from the wideneas of its 
mouth, the stiff vitrissaa at the comer of it, and ihe serrated 
nail of the middle toe. Mr. While says that he had a fair 
opportunity of contemplating the motions of this bird, and 
that he saw it distinctly, more than onee, put out its short 
leg while on the wing, and, by a bend of the hea<i, deliver 
Bomewhat into its mouth. He adds, that if it takes any 
part of its prey with its foot, as he is convinced it does, 
the use of its middle toe, which is curiously furnished with 
a serrated claw, is fully explained. ■ 

The fera-owl is very foolishly supposed by country people 
to suck goats; hence its name of goat-sucker. It is also 
accused of inflicting a disease on calves, called by fanners 
' the puckeriiJge,' and the bird itself is known in some 
places by that appellation. They remain vrilh us about 
four months, ani begin to lay the beginning of July ; they 
make no nest, but lay two oblong e|;;gs beautifully spotted, 
under a hush, and hatch their young about the sixteenth 
of that month ; they have but one brood, and make this 
country a place for breeding only. These birds generally 
arrive with us the first or second week in May, provided 
the evenings are soft and warm, and continue their jarring 
note for a long space together, without seeming to dr 
their breath. As this song is a summer incident, I 



of Am bird M CMlHMtk IJb ifae stiO n 
and Uw •AHoaa lihmpa,' h lb-. Whue t 
^■lliiilHirrliit. ihinch iMt bmd, tM it is beaid at ■ tta j 
canaidenUa i mt m nte . Theae Urds fireqiWBt the ssma 
■pMs M dw iwiodcoeka. sad, like tbem, ddtght in eoTcns. 
1 leeoUeet, en disiaiiiBg two of Ihen &on tbeir dark uid 
ttmij ntrat, Ib^ apfKued b> stare abixit with great 
aatonidmcnt at the ghro ot light, and allowed me to 
totae close to them as ther «t on the tnmk of & &lleo 
tree. Nature has provided a plmdfol snpply of (bod for 
them. At their first appearing, tbej &rG delidou^; oa 
the cockchaffer. vtuch ihra coraes out of the ground ; and 
all Jnlj thej feast on the fern-chaffer, which flies during 
the course of that month ; nor have thev anj competitois 
in their otghtlj excursions, except the hats, nith vhom 
thef sbaie the scarabin and phalsnie of the evening: and 
whom they equal in the swiftness of their Sight. ITieir 
inngs and tail are very long, by means of which they escel 
in sudden evolutions, and they can mount instautanoouslf 
from a level flight, like a sky-rocket- They have Rome- 
times a parading way, flying ronnd their observers, and 
hanging tn the air. during which moutenvres they make 
their long pliant wings clash over their backs with a loud 
snap, in the same manner as the pigeons called smiteis are 
known to do. Whether this gesture is one of exultatioi 
or menace, does not ap|iear. 

Instead of being noxious and mischievous, they are t 
most harmless and useful of birds, destroying the ( 
enemies of vegetation, the scarabeei and phalranEG, vhid 
though individually feeble, yet are of mighty efficacy j 
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their infinite numbers, inBicting wide devastations on the 
grass and com, and stripping whole groves, woods, and es- 
tensive forests of their foliage at once, so as to make them 
look as naked as in winter. Fern-owls love to frequent 
oaks, because those trees harbour their favourite food. 

When flushed in sunsbtne, thej drop again at once, so 
as to be in danger of being caught by spaniels, and look 
round them with astonishment ; hence the notion of their 
being foolish birds. They sit on a bare bough when tbey 
churr; but I have heard a cock-bird very loud when on the 
wing: like the cuckoo, it is often mobbed by smaller birds. 

An old farmer toid me that, when returning home lat« 
of an evening, he has been sometimes so boldly attacked 
by the fern-owl, as to be in some degree of fear, erroneonaly 
deeming it, as many do, to be venomous. Thus, impelled 
by the feeling of natural affection, does this bird, feeble as 
it may appear, intimidate intruders, repel them from its 
nest, and by menaces defend, to tbe best of its power, its 
callow and helpless young. The Poet of Nature beauti- 
fully remarks that natural affection inspires the most timid 
of the feathered race with courage, and the most simple 
with arti&ce. 

' Heac« itround tho head 

»0f irandering Bwain the white-wing'd plover wheala 
Her BOTinilmg fllRbC. and thaa dJrectly on 
In long exoursion ^dia> the level Uwn, 
To lempt Mid from her nest -. the wild duck, hance, 
O'er the rough moaa, aad o'er the Iraeklasi wssta 
The boatb-bea flatters, piaus fraud ] lo lead 
The hot-punsuing epnui^ fiu* utray.' — Thomson's Seabokb. 

The caprimulgus is known in different parts of England 
by the names of the dor-hawk, fern-owl, night-hawk, jarr- 
owl, chum-owl, wheel-bird, puckeridge, and uight-jarr. 
It is, perhaps, one of the most beautiful which appears 
amongst us, its plumage being varied with white, black, 
brown, and a ferruginous tiut, with numerous transverse 
lines, and the whole so diversified, 't>o beautifully freckkd 
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and powdered with browns of various hnea,' as almost to 
bid defiance to an accurate description. 

The night-jarr delights in solitary and uncultivated 
places : at least it is in such situations that I have tnt 
generally met with it ; they are, however, verj numero 
in the beautiful domain of Bearwood, in Berkshire. 



ECONOMY OF PLANTS. 

When I see a magnificent old tree standing beside 
clear, broad, and unruffled river, I can almost fancy that 
delights in contemplating its own grandeur in the wat« 
mirror. The space which intervenes between the tree ai 
the river is generally covered in spring with a great variel 
of flowers, as if Nature's liberal hand delighted in decki 
the giant's favourite spot with garlands of every hue. I 
like the cypress — 



the sight of a fine oak always gives me ihe idea of grande 
and majesty ; and it seems to impart a kindly influence 
everything around it. The economy of trees, plants, ai 
vegetables it; a curious subject of inquiry, and in all 
them we may trace the hand of a beneficent Creator ; ti 
same care which He has bestowed on his creatures is e 
tended to plants. This is remarkably the case with respt 
to hollies ; the edges of the leaves are provided wi' 
strong, sharp spines, as high up as ihey are within the reai 
of cattle ; above that height, ihe leaves are general 
smooth, the protecting spines being no longer necessai 
Mr. Southey has noticed this circumstance in the followii 
pretty lines ; — 

> render] hnst Ihoa ever atoad to bbb 
The holly tree? 

The eye that oontempliitea it well, perceive* 
Its glois; Isavea; 



Ai might confbund au Atheist's HiphlBtriea. 
• Below, It oiroHoe fence, its leaves are seea 

Wrinliled and keen; 
^^^ No grazing cattle through their prickly lonnd 

^^K Can reaoli to wauud ; 

^^H BdC, «a tboy grow where nothing ie to fear, 

^^^ Smooth and unarm'd the pointless leaves appear.' 

^EZ was lately shown a plant wbich puts out a. flower from 
the lower part of the stem. When its bloasom is over, tbe 
stalk on whith it grew turiis down to the ground ; tha end 
penetrates tbe earth, and there throws out and ripens its 
seed-pod : but for this propensity of the plant, the seeds 
would probably be destroyed by birds and insects. Some 
plants flourish in one climate, and some in another, accord- 
ing to the several purposes for whioh they were designed 
by a good Providence. Those which are most generally 
useful ivill bear almost any temperature. This is particu 
larly the case with grass. Nettles, I believe, are never 
touched by cattle of any description, neither will they 
trample upon them. What a secure retreat, therefore, do 
they afford for birds to build iheir nests in, and for hares to 
deposit their young ! The same remark applies in a 
great degree to furze, thistles, and the common bramble. 

The extraordinary fact of trees and plants springing up 
in various places where they had not formerly existed is 
confirmed by Mr. M'Gregor. in his valuable and interest- 
ing work on British America. He says that white clover 
springs spontaneously wherever (he lauds are cleared of the 
woods. He then adds, that it is an extraordinary circum~ 
stance in natural history, that wherever the original forest 
is destroyed in America, aud the land left uncultivated, 
trees of a different species spring up. This is likewise ob- 
served where lands have been laid waste by flre. T)ie first 
year, tall weeds and raspberry and bramble bushes shoot 
up; then cherry trees, white birch, silver firs and white 
poplars appear, bat seldom any tree of the genus previously 



r growing on the Bpsce laid open by fire. Sir Alexaiidef 
1 MBcUenzie hIso observes that lUe banks of the Skve Lake, 

fnmierlj covered wholly with spnico fir and birch, having 
J waste by fire, they produced subsequently notbiod 

but popli 

and the 
thrown d 



a house w 



in Newcnstle-on-Tyi 
jartli which was dug out of the fouodi 
I a piece of ground in the front, intended for 
garden. The following spring a number of caper-pl( 
came up; they were not common in that part of the 
try, and their appearance iberefure created a good deal 
Burprise. Upon iuquiry it was found that, aome years 
fore, this ground had been a public garden; it therefoi 
Appeared certain that these seeds had remained dormant 
ivliilst buried deep in the earth, and had sprung to life ad 
soon as they were brought within the inftuenceof heat and 
ligbt. 



UTILITY OF SPARROWS.— SAGACITY OK HATS. 
' Eeasoning al every step ha treads, 



Are rarely knou 

a custom in many ^ 



ray.'. 






[llages in England for the chi 
I wardens to give a certain sum for everi- dozen heada of 
Bparrows which are brought to them. 1 verily believe that 
the worthy churchwardens are often grievously imposed 
upon, and that the beads of chaOincheB, tom-tits, and other 
harmless birds are substituted for them. Be this as it cna;, 
my object now is to endeavour to rescue the sparrow from 
the odium it has long been under, of doing 
e farmer. Tiiat it will feed on ripe com i 



a doubt ; but this may b 



a great 



vent«d by setting boys to waich the crop d 
^cpaoa [hat the com is ripe. With this 



a the si 



« arc of the greatest utility to the farmer, devui 



mg myriads of insecta which would otherwise do him infi- 
nite injury ; this is particularly the case when they have 
yonng ones, all of which are fed with insecta and caterpil- 
lars : and I feel convinced that this bird would not havo 
been bo generally distributed over most parts of the world, 
had it not been intended for some useful purpose. Indeed 
many observant persons are dow aware that, in places where 
sparrows have been destroyed, some sorts of fruit-trees have 
been stripped of their leaves by caterpillars. I am the 
more ansious to prove the utility of sparrows, because they 
are birds possessed of a very kindly nature, living in great 
habits of sociability with each other. Several instances 
have been related to me of their having been observed 
feeding the young of other birds which have been in a state 
of captivity; and there is one well-attested anecdote of a 
sparrow which, having been caught by the leg by a piece of 
worsted from which it could not extricate itself, was tended 
and fed by its congeners through a whole winter, and. 
when it was released, was greeted with evident marks of 
satisfaction by all its former companions and friends. This 
kindliness of disposition does not appear to have escaped 
the notice of farming-men, who, nevertheless, as I observed 
before, are great enemies to the whole race. I heard cue 
particular instance of a farmer's servant having placed a nest 
of young sparrows in a trap-cage, and having caught forty 
old birds, all coming with food in their mouths to feed the 
helpless young. This is by no means a solitary instance 
of their readiness to assist the helpless of their own spe- 
cies. A lady residing in the neighbourhood of London 
hung out a cage near her balcony, in Mbicb was a young 
bird, and it was fed for many weelts by sparrows, ^'ere 
ihese examples properly weighed, they would afford a good 
lesson to man, and would teach him to aid and assist his 
fellow-creatures in all moments of their distress. 

Whilst I am on the sulgect of the kind disposition which 

B a 




animals show to each other, I will mention au anecdote w1 

isrecentlycommunicated to meof the old English, or bla<^ 
rat this animal is now become very scarce in this country. 
Unlike the Norway ral, which is fierce, and livea in little 
harmony, eren with i(a own apocies, our original animals 
appear to have been sociable in their habita, and to have 
shown kindness and friendship to each other. The fact 
referred to was communioated to me by the Rev. Mr. Fen 
man, a clergyraan in Sussex, and an accurate observer 
nature. He informed me that some fifty years ago. when' 
the old English rat waa numerous, he resided at Quorn, 
Leicestershire. Walking out in some meadows one evening 
he observed a great number of rata in the act of migrating 
from one place to another, which it ia known they are in 
the habit of doing occasionally. He stood perfectly still. 
and the whole assemblage passed close to him. His as- 
tonishment, however, was great when he saw amongst the 
number an old blind rat, which held a piece of stick at ona 
end in its mouth, while another rat had hold of the other 
end of it. and thus conducted its blind companion. Mr. 
Ferryman also communicated to me the following anecdota 

I of a rat, which I am, in justice bi him, houud to admit he 
did not implicitly believe himself, neither are my readers 

. required to do so : I merely give the story aa I heard it. 
He said that he had an old friend, a clergyman, of retired 
and studious habits. This gentleman, when sitting in his 

I room one day, saw an English rat come out of a hole at the 

I botum of the wainscot ; he threw it a piece of bread, and 
in process of time he bo familiarised the animal, that it be- 

I came perfectly tame, ran about bim, was his constant com- 
panion, and appeared much attached to him. He was in 
the habit of reading in bed at night, and was on one orcBr 
sion awoke by feeling a sharp bite on his cheek : on looking 
.round, he discovered the curtains of his bed to be on fire. 
He made his escape, but hla house was burnt down; and 
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be saw no more of his rat. He was, however, conTiDced, 
and remained so for the rest of his life, ibat hia old oom- 
panioii had saved him from being burnt to death by biting 
hia cheek, and thus making him aware of his danger. The 
reader may put what faith he pleases on the auppoaition 
of the good clergyman. He himself was always indignant 
if any one doubted it; and certainly the marks of teeth were 
visible on his cheek. 

That rata are endowed with an eitraordinary degree of 
ingenuity and ounaing, there are numerous well-attested 
facts to prove : the following is one of them. A ehip on 
her voyage was not only much infested with rats, but proved 
BO unfit for sea, that her stores were directed to be made 
over to another vessel. In doing this, the greatest care 
was taken that the rats should not gain access to the other 
ship ; and, in order to prevent it, the two vessels were 
anchored at some distance from each other, and the stores 
were removed in boats. Wben the crew were about to quit 
the vessel, the whole body of rats were seen to make their 
way down its sides into the sea, and to swim to the ship 
in which the stares had been deposited ; this they would 
have penetrated, had not the vigilance of the crew prevented 
them. The vessel got under way, and the rats were left 
to their fate. 
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The disappeai-aiice of water-hens from ponda during a 
hard frost bus often surprised me, as I could not make ont 
where they were likely to go for food and shelter when their 
natural haunts were frozen over. When the ice has dis- 
appeared, the birds have returned. I have lately discovered, 
however, that they harbour in thick hedges and bushes, 
from which they are not easily driven ; aware, probably, 
that they have no other shelter. They also get into thorn- 
trees, especially those covered with ivy, and probably feed 
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^^^m on the berries, aUhough their feet seem but ill adapted for 
^^H perching. Duriog a veiyseverefrust, a pair of nater-Iicna 
^^^V kept almost entirely upon a bough in a large arbutus-tree 
^^H on a lawQ whicli was inclosed by a high paling, and had 
^^H 110 poud near it. Here they probably fed on the berries 
^^P of the tree, and the other produce of the garden. The tree, 
^^ however, was always their place of refuge if they happened 
to be disturbed when feediug in the garden. The moor- 
hen shows great affection for its young. A crow was seen 
to alight near ihe neat of a moor-hen ; immediately the cock 

|liir<i flew at him with such force as to knock him down^ 
and he continued to attack him with so much spirit, thflfi 
in less than a minute the crow flew away. The hen haffi 
laid three or four egga, and there is little doubt that tlrf 
crow intended to rob her nest, I 

If, as appears probable, kingfishers migrate in the wint^ 
it ia not, I conceive, in consequence of the severity of th« 
frost, but because the high floods prevent their catchiag 
small fish, as they are in the habit of doing when the water 
is shallow. Tliough tbey abound on the banks of the 
Thames in Bummer and autumn, there are none, at least I 
have seen none, during the winter months. I bear of them, 
however, at that time in tbe neighbourhood of the sea, 
where, probably, food is abundant; and this, therefore^ 
proves that kingfishers perform partial migrations. ThS* 
more I inquire into the habits of birds, the more I admirtt 
their various modes of proceeding under diSerent circum- 
btsnces. Some Cape geese, which bad nests in tbe old oak 
pollards near the large pond in Riohmonil Park, brought 
their young safely to tbe water; it was imagined that tliey 
did this with their beaks ; but I have reason to think that 
h was in a very different way, A gentleman has some high 
trees ne^r a pond at his residence id North Wales, at the 
top of which several paire of wild ducka breed every 
-nil oouvfi^ their ^oung eaSeVj to the ^aw\d. They 
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>ieen frequently watched while performing this operation, 
lu every instance one of the wings of the duck was closed, 
«hile she flapped rapidly with the other, evidentl? fdr the 
purpose of breaking ber fall. She always descended nearly 
perpendicularly, and alighted close lo the foot of the tree. 
When one young duck was safely landed, she went for 
anoiher, and when they were all hrought down she led them 
lo the water. This fact would show that the young of birds 
are not conveyed from high situations in the mouth of the 
parent, as has been getioraljy supposed, but under the wing. 
I have heard also of a wild duck which built ils nest for 
several years on the top of an old tower in Sussex, and al- 
ways safely conveyed her young ones to the ground ; and 
it is not unusual for them to avail themselves of old rooks' 
nests on the tops of trees. 

Birds, indeed, frequently build in singular localities. 
One of the workmen employed in the gardens of Hampton 
Court Palace discovered, last summer, a kingfisher's nest 
in the bank of a small gravel pit in the Wilderness of that 
place, aud within a short distance of the public foot-path 
leading through it, which is much frequented. There 
were si.t eggs in the nest, which was composed, as usual, of 
small fish hones, and was placed about two feet in the bank. 
The small gravel pit was perfectly dry, and the sweepings 
of the gardens were constantly thrown into it, yet the old 
birds showed hut little fear at the approach of the workmen. 

A pair of robins built their nest some years since on a 
flower-pot standing on the outside of my parlour window, 
and although the female was much looked at, and persons 
were continually passing, she sat upon her eggs in the 
most fearless manner. In the Magazine of Natural His- 
tory it is stated that a pair of robins, for two yeare together, 
affixed their nest to the Bible as it lay on the reading-desk, 
in the parish church of Hampton, in Arden, Warwickshire. 
The worthy vicar would on no acwium smSbt "Oa* \i\iSa, \a 
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ler Bible in 4^| 
.t exposed sitna^^l 

Q^o .horn ;^ (Ua ■ 



^^H be liistnrbed, ftnd accordtnglj placed another 1 

^^H cburcli, from wbich he read the lesaouB. 

^^H Some birds buiid their nests in the moat e 

^^^H tions, while others of the same species plac 

^^^K most coDcealed spots they can find. An instance has been 

^^H mentioned of tom-tita building in the groove of a pump- 

^^^V handle, wbich was constantly at work. The; are o 

^^H occasions a fearless bird, and their habits are very peculu 

^^H I have seen them hang b; one foot while thej have bee 

^^H in search of insects, appearing to awing backwards aa^B 

^^H forwards, During a very severe winter, a blue cap cam 

^^H to the pDrlour window of a friend of mine, while he w 

^H hn 

^^M roc 

■ h0| 

^H th( 



breakfast. On opening it the little bird flew into tho* 
room, and showed as much familiarity as a robin. 

the breakfast table, fed on some crumbs, and 
then departed through the window : he returned several 
course of the day, and at night he climbed up 
the curtain-line with the rapidity of A squitTel, and roosted 
in one of the folds of the curtain. He continued to do 
this for a month, becoming every day more familiar, set- 
tling on my friend's shoulder and eating out of bis hand. 
He was, however, one day missed, and, on search being 
made, was found dead in one of the folds of the curtain 

I am assured that the eggs of the horned-owl {Strut 
brachyrittis) have been found in a rabbit burrow in Suflolk; 
and I have myself seen these owls on the Brighton downs, 
near a rabbit warren, without a tree or a shrub near them, 
squatting on the ground like a hare in her form. If my 
informatiou be correct as to the place in which they breed, 
they appear to partake of the same nature with the bur- 
roning-owl {Strie cunicularia) described by Prince Lucianis 
Bonaparte in his American Ornithology. The appearaneq 
also of the two birds is somewhat similar. 

The migration of woodcocks is still a mystery, as t 
tard seems incapable of eiico\iT\\£Tva:{^ rude ^les of v 
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and those Btorma wliith it must frequently meet with in 
passing over the oceen from one country to another, I 
was lately informed that a gentleman, while shooting nesr 
the bunks of the Hnmber, disturbed a woodcock about the 
time of their annual arrival. The bird flew over a aaiid- 
bank and disappeared ; the tide nas at the same time flow- 
ing in. Oti following the woodcock oyer the sand-bank, 
he perceived it securely riding on the waves ; and it re- 
mained upon them some time, as if quite accustomed to 
the sea. Upon being agaio disturbed, it rose without ef- 
fort and flew sway. This account would show that wood- 
cocks, in their anmaal flights, very probably settle on the 
water to rest theraseives ; and snipes perhaps do the same. 
We know that the summer snipe not only swims, but also 
dives, when wounded. This has been fi'equently observed 
by persons nho are in the habit of shooting them. 

I bave seen one or two specimens of woodcocks of a 
light hazel brown colour, one of which was shot in Sussex, 
and a wuitB one was frequently seen in Mr. Talbot's woods, 
in Glamorganshire : the female is latter than lUe male. 
I have no doubt but that, with a little care and trouble, 
young woodcocks, which had been hatched under a bauCan> 
hen, might be brought up and domesticated. That the_, 
breed in this countrj- is now ascertained beyond a doubt. 

It is remarkable how readily birds, even thosH which 
seldom frequent the haunts of man, may be brought to 
place some degree of confidence in him. A member of the 
family of H. Peter, Esq.. of Harlyn, on the north coast of 
Cornwall, one morning at breakfast-lime threw a piece of 
bread out of the window to a stray sea-gull, which hap- 
pened to have made its appearance at the moment; the 
bird ate the bread and flew away. The next day, at the 
same hour, he appeared again, was again fed, and departed. 
E'rom that time, for a period of eighteen years, the gull 
continued to ehow himself at the window «er^ ^0.01^0,™.% 
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at the same hour, and to stalk up and doivn till he had 
received his meal (a basiu of bread and milk), when he in- 
Btontly took hia leave till the nest morning. The onW 
lime at nhich he omitted to do this was during the period 
of the pilchards being on the coast, which lasted about six 
■weeks in each year. At length he brought one of his own 
species with him to pnriske of bis meal, and thej c 
tinued to come together daily for about a fortnight, 
they suddenly disappeared, and were never seen after 
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' Bat who thB inKl*Hos of morn Mn lell? 
Ilie wild brook babblmi: down tlis moantein's idda; 
isbfrd; the ^heepfold'a Hmple bell 



Thclowins . .. ^ 

The hum of bees, and linnet's Uy :.f Iot . 

And the Ml choir Ihitt wakes the univeisnl grove.' — BEumK.'J 

The flret fine daja of Bpring are among the most i 
lightfu! of the year. Nature then puts on her most 
ing aspect, and everything looks young and joyous ; 
and snow have disappeared, and the fields are clothed 

It is impossible not to enjoy such moments. As fi: 

I myself, I am never so happy as when I am strolling a] 
the bank of some clear stream on a fine spring day; 
Bcenety, the birds, and flowers all add to my pleasure, 
like to see the ' glitteriug streamlet play,' and to hear 
.b 
E 



ThBt o'er 



(.«!)- .i. 



I am prone to dwell on the charms of the country, 1 
cause so much of toy own happiness is derived from it, and 
because I am persuaded that so many others might enjoy 
the same pleasure. Merely living in the country, how- 
ever, is not all that is necessary : there must be a decided 
fcndneBB for the occupations it affords : visiting the a 
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of the peasantry and relieving ibeir wants U one of tliesL>, 
and one of the most important and useful. The cultiva 
tioii of flowere should not be neglected, as it ia another of 
the resources which make a country life so agreeable, and 
affords an occupation which is not only inexhaustible, but 
ia one of the moat faacinaling kind. To this may be added 
the study of Natural History, which alone is sufBcient to 
keep the mind employed, and prevent the day I'rom becom- 
ing dull or tedious. It is a study also caJculated to make 
us wiser and better, aa, the more we contemplate the worka 
of creation, the more reason we shall have to entertain a 
deep tiense of almighty power and goodness. 

On the other hand, those persons to whom menial occu- 
pation is irksome, and who gradually lessen their intellec- 
tual powers, because they will not take the pains to exert 
ihem, will be incapable of appreciating the pleasures and 
beneBla to be derived from a well-Hpeut country life. 
Those, however, who are willing lo try the expferimailt 
may be assured that it will be their own fanlt if their time 
is not both usefully and agreeably employed : they will he- 
come cheerful and instructive companions, kind and hu- 
mane in their dispoaitions ; their moral character will be 
improved, and they will become more 6t for that great 
change which, sooner or later, must happen to us all. 

I cannot refrain from quoting what an elegant writer* 
has said on this subject. 

'We are affected with delightful sensations when we 
see the inanimate parts of the creation, the meadows, 
flowers, and fields, in a flourishing state. There must be 
some rooted melancholy at the heart, when all nature ap- 
pears smiling about us, to hinder us from corresponding 
with the r»st of the creation, and Joining in the universal 
chorus of joy. But if meadows and trees in their cheerful 
verdure — if flowers in their bloom, and all the veg^taljle 
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psru of the creation in ibeir mott aJrautageoiis dress, 
iiwfnra ^adneas in tfae heut. cod driTe awBT all saidn 
hit docpoir, to see the ntiooal creauon happj and Soorisb- 
tng ODg^t to give na a pleoaure as mach siperior as tiie 
latter is to the former in the scale of beings. But the 
pleasure is still beigfatenod, if ve ourselves have been in- 
fltrumental in contributing to the happiness of our fellow- 
erefttures — if ire have helped to raise a heart drooping be- 
neath the weight of grief, and retived that dcr and barren 
land where no water was, with refreshing showers of lo^ 
■nd kindoeiB.' 

Under almost every cinnunstance of disquietude or 
•olitude, alone in one's room, or wandering far awaj 
the haunts of mankiud, a lover of nature has alwajs soma- 
Ihing around him not only to occupy hts thoughts, bat to 
flflbrd him pleasure ; that best pleasure which arises from 
the useful occupation of the mind. The more we contem- 
plate the works of Nature, the more intensely So we enjoy 
lier beauties : the study of them is indeed unbounded, for 
the objects she presenls to our notice are innumeral 
unceasing, and delightful. 

I was pleased at an observation rande to me lately by; 
nurseryraan. He said that he thought it impossiblo tiit _ 
nnyone could entertain atheistical notions, who studied tfaa 
nature of plnnts. and observed the different uses for which 
they were designed by a benevolent Creator, according to 
the nature of the different climates in which they are found. 
He showed me the pitcher-plant, which flourishes only in 
very hot countries. Its tube is about as long again as the 
bowl of a tobiicco-pipe, and is filled with an aqueous fluid. 
This supplies wnter for birds, and ia sdmimbly adapted for 
the purpose. The cactus tribe grow in hot sands, and oflbrd 
both food and water, and we generally find that, according 
to the wsnts of man and animals in different countries, ' ' ^ 
food best adapted for their use is bountifully suppi 
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Tlie water-melon, which is found in the parched-up deserts 
of Africa, is a striking inatauoe of this. 

The clinging tendency io the tendrils of the vine affords 
another proof how admirably Nature has adapted everything 
to fulfil the purpose for nliich she designed it. If the 
tendrils had not this quality, the vine would fall to the 
ground, and its fruit would not ripen. As the shoot grows, 
the tendrils are thrown out, and at the end of each there is 
a little hook. As soon as this fastens upon anything, the 
tendril twists itself about it, turning round and round, til! 
mpletelj contracted itself. The juices which 
its flexibility then recede, and it becomes hard- 
Its tenacity is so great that it requires some e&brt to disen- 
gage it. The two first tendrils which the branch or shoot 
of a vine throws out are much stronger than the others, 

I watched one summer the shoot of a vine which camo 
across one of the windows of my house. At fii-st only two 
strong tendrils appeared. The second came in contact 
with the glass, and, though it had nothing on which it 
could lay hold, its mere friction against the glass occa- 
sioned it to distort itself til! it became like a piece of 
knotted twine. The other tendril had nothing which it 
could t«uch, but I observed Chat it altered its position 
every day, turning itself about, as if seeking for an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling the use for which it was designed. If 
I held s stick against it for a short time, it was evidently 
affected by it, for a change took place in its position. 

These details may appear trifling, but 1 cannot consider 
them as such. They are facts in the economy of nature 
which prove that nothing was made by chance, or without 
a purpose. 

Vines, the trimming of which is delayed until March, 
bleed much, and will continue to so until the leaf is 
fully expimded. It is remarkable that, although this is the 
nhile the trees are leaQess, yet lop them as mncb a" 
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pu please when the foliage ia out, and tbey will not b 
one drop. Dr. Hales was not acquainted wilh this d'j 
cumstance ivheu lie cut off a large bough from his ■ 
in the epring, and it was fortunate for science that he 
iioL Hia solicitude for hia vine, and his various attempts 
to stop the effusion of the sap, led him, step by step, to 
many expedients and curious experiments 
hia important work on VegetabU Statics. 



INSECTS. 

' The ahadea of nicht were bchtcbIv Hed, 
The air van mild, the mnds were Etill; 
And Flow tlie sl&nling suti-besms spread 
O'er wood and lawn, o'er heath and hSl. 
' Fram fleecy clonda of pearly hue 
Hod dropt a, short but butny ehovter, 
Thst hung like gems of morning dew 
On every tree and every flower: 
' When barMing forth to life and light, 
The oS^riog of enmptared May, 
The bntterfly, on jiimons bright, 
Lauuch'd In full splendour on the day.' 



How 
bto all 
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ingly must the eye of Providence be directe 

I creatures! how all -pervading, bow univera 

[ must be its power! What a field is opened to us for adm 

I ration and wonder in everything that surrounds us, from 

J the most stupendous to ibe moat minute ! Ts that little 

' insect which I see digging a hole in the sand, afterwards 

dragging and thrusting a cateqiillar into it for food for il 

yet unborn offspring, and then covering il up, and ' 

the place ^vith two little pieces of wood,'* — is that insec 

under the immediate direction of an omnipotent Guj 

it taught of God? Yes, so it ia He who feeds the youii( 

ravens, and is mindful of the fall of the sparrow ; He wh^ 

numbers even the hairs of our heads, regulates a 

L proceedings of the most miuuto of insects. Nothing : 

• Rat. 
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ifl more wonderful than this superintending providence 
and it flhould fill us with awe, nitli fear, and devotion 
With awe at the magriitude of his power, and his unceasing 
vigilance; iviih fear of offending Him who watches every 
action of our lives, acd is acquaioted with every motive of 
our hearts ; and with devotion, when we reflect on the un- 
bounded Jove and care which He bestows upon us, and upon 
all his crented beings. The organization of a bird's nest, 
the construction of the cell of a bee, the mathematical 
formation of the web of a spider, all afford proofs, to my 
mind, of a Divine Guide and Teacher. 

It has been well observed by the eminent naturalist, 
Kirby, that nothing can more strongly establish the doc- 
trine of a superintending Providence, than the natural 
history of insects : and that thej are a book in which 
whoever reads under proper impressions cannot avoid look- 
ing from the effect to the cause, and acknowledging the 
eMmal power and godhead ihua wonderfully diapiayedi 
and whoever beholds these works with the eye of the body, 
must be blind indeed if he cannot, and perverse indeed if 
he will not, with the eye of the soul, behold in all his glory 
the Almighty Workman, and feel disposed, with every 
power of his nature, to praise and magnify 

' liim fli-st, Him laat, Uuii loidit, and n'ithom viid,' 

The affeclioQ which insecU show for tlieir young is not 
one of the least curious facts in natural history. That 
minute creatures should have strong affections, that they 
should evince great boldness in the protection of their 
young, and a restless and indefatigable anxiety for their 
welfare, guarding, feeding, and fostering them, is not a little 
to be admired. This is pailicularly the case with ants 
and bees. Wr. Anderson, in his ■ Recreations in Agri- 
culture,' says that the Russian shepherds avail themselves 
of the attachment of ants to their young for obtaining, with 
little trouble, a collection of the pupie, which they sell u 
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8 dainty food for nightingales. They scatter an t^t's tm 
apon ft dry plot of ground, Burrounded with a shailoc 
trench of wnter, and plar.e on one side of it a few fir 
bj-anches. Under these the anta, having no other alter- 
native, earefully arrange all their pupie, and in an honr or 
two tli-e shepherd finds a large heap, clean and ready for sale. 
The following account of hees in the West Indies is from 
the pen of a yerj observant naturalist ; — ' I have been ex - 
amining.'he aaya, 'a hive of bees belonging to an acquainl- 
at Demerara. They are in a tall bell-shaped glass, 
ivhich is placed a large thick wooden shade. On re- 
ig the shade, how diUerent the appearance from what 
I used to witness in your hives I In the first place, the bees 
have no etings: secondly, they form their breeding-cell a on 
;he top of the hive, in small separate clusters, something 
like the honeycomb in England, but it hangs down in sepa- 
' pieces, perhaps two inches square, with the cells on one 
side only : thirdly, the honey is depoaited in separate sacks, 
all distinct, and attached to the hive at the bottom. Each 
bottle or sack (they resemble exactly the broad -bottomed 
long-necked bottles we see in Holland) is attached to the 
hive, and bulges out, so as to bold a considerable quantity 
of hoaej, perhaps two drachms. These sacks are placed 
regularly round the bottom of the hive. The breeding-cells, 
or rather the breeding-sheets, are on the top of the hive, and, 
as they seem to be attached by a thin layer, I have no donbt 
that they can be put in motion laterally, so as to c 
circulation of air in the hive necessary to the well-b 
their young. The bees are of a smaller size than o 
and ta prevent their being intruded upon by other ii 
ibey contract the entrance to a very small size,' 

With the conviction that nothing is done in nature whS 
})BS not some good and benevolent purpose, ( 
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n one country, and be without them in anoili 



One would at first suppose that they were equnlly required 
for the protection of ihe insect in both : but wo know that 
in hot weatlier bees are exlremeij irascible ; if, therefore, 
they were furnished with stings in the Went Indies, they 
would proliablj attack everything which came near them, 
auA thus become so intolerable a nuisance t« man. that their 
utihty would not compensate for it. The circumstance also 
of the bees depositing their honey in small sacks, instead 
of cella, as with ub, is curious, and shows a wise provision 
of Nature. If this were not the case, the extreme heal of 
the climate would melt the cells, and the honey would of 
course run out, as I have known to be the case in very hot 
weather even in this country. The small sacks therefore 
ni'e a roost ingenious contrivance, and, being placed at the 
l«)ttom of their hive, their weight is well supported, and it 
is the coolest place. The young brood can bear great heat, 
Hnd are therefore placed at the top of the hive, hut where 
air cau be introduced if necessary. It is impossible not to 
wonder at and admire this beautiful economy, which is to 
be seen indeed through all the works of Nature, 

There is a species of aut at Trinidad, known by the name 
of the Parasol Aat(FomiKa cepkaloUs), On returning to 
its nest, each ant carries a small piece of green leaf, as if to 
protect itself from the hot sun. From this circumstance it 
gets its name. It is probable, however, that these pieces 
of green leaf are used either in the construction of the nest, 
or for sheltering their pupte. An officer of engineers, who 
resided some years at Trinidad, and bad frequently observed 
the auts carrying the leaf, informed me that a general idea 
prevails there, that, if the ant's neat were opened, two snakes 
would always be found at the bottom of it, and for their food 
it is that these leaves are collected. 1 believe, however, that 
no species of snake feeds on vegetable substances. The 
nests of these auts go to a depth of many feet. Stedman, 
in bis account of Surinam, mentionB a large ant, an inch 
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^^^H long, wbich has the same habit as the ant of Trinidad. 
^^H Bays it was a pleasing spectacle to behold an army of these 
^^^B ants marching constantly in the same direction, anil each 
^^^P indtvidiial with its bit of green leaf in its moiitb. There can, 
^^H I think, be little doubl but that the protection of their young. 
^^^P and not of themselves, ia the cause of so much labour. 
^^^ I have noticed elsewhere a fact which came under my 

■ own observation, of the great affection shown by a spider 
for its yet unborn young ones. Under circumstances cal- 

Iouluted to fill it with alarm and apprehension for it 
safety, its maternal affection was unbounded, and 
lemiinated with its life. 
The same obserration applies to the earwig. When' 
have scattered her young in various directions, she has 
been indefatigable ia collecting them together again, and 
alike insensible to trouble or danger. 
In Kirby aad Spence'a Entomology, there is an interest- 
ing account of a field-bug [Cimex grigeus), which showed 
enraordinary affection for its young. The femily consisted 
of thirty or forty, which she conducted about as a hen 
does her chickens. She never left them, and, as soon as 
she began to move, all the little ones closely followed her, 

I and, whenever she stopped, assembled in a cluster around 
her. On cutting a branch of birch peopled with one of 
those familiea, the mother showed every symptom of exces- ■ 
8ive tmeasiness. In other circumstances, such an alarm 
would have caused aa imraediiita flight ; now she never 
stirred from her young, but kept beating ber nings iucea- 
eantly with a very rapid motion, evidently for the purpose 
of protecting them from the apprehended danger. 
The history of insects is well worth the ationlion 
naturalist. Their anatomy — their habits — their hal 
liou — their distribution over the globe, and the bam 
we derii'e from them, are all subjects replete with in 
^ad instruction. Dr. Faley well observes that the pi 
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tion of beauty was as much in the Creator's mind in paint- 
ing a butterfly, or ii studding a beetle, as in giving Bjm- 
metry to the human frame, or graceful curres to its mus 
cular covering. 

INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
' Who tanghC Che notions of the field and irood 

To Bhun their poison, and to ohouse their food? 

^W Fresdent, the (idea and tenipeste to withsCand, 

^K Build on tho wava, or arch beneath the sand ? — PoPt 

HoEtsES, doga, and indeed many other animals, give ex- 
traordinary proofs of their intelligence and reflection, I 
have known horses open a door or gate which was fastened 
with a small latch : a proof that they must have been 
aware that it was ihe cause of the door keeping ehuL I 
saw a raven at the inn at Lyndhurat, in the new Forest, 
irhich had a chain of about three feet long fastened to a 
ring round its neck. Whenever the bird flew or hopped 
about, it always gaiKered up the chain in its moutb, to 
prevent the weight of it hurting his neck. A getitlemau of 
my acquaintance has a pig which etands upon her hind 
legs and reaches the branch of an apple tree, which she 
shakes either with her mouth or fore-feet, to make the 
apples fall that she may feed upon them; and, the moment 
the wind arises after a calm, tliese aoimals rouse themselves 
from their sleep, and hasten to the nearest apple or oak 
trees, aware that the wind will shake down food for them. 
Captain L\ on relates that he had an arctic fos {Cams 
Lagopus), whose lameness was so remarkable, that he did 
not like to have him killed, but confined him on deck in a 
small hutch, with a scope of chain. He adds, that ihiii 
little animal astonished ever? one by his extraordinary sa- 
gacity, for, during the first day, iiuding himself mucli lor- 
mented by persons drawing him out repeatedly by bis cbnin, 
he at length, whenever he retreated to his hutch, took it 
urefully up in his mouth, and drew it so completely after 
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I, that no one who valued his fingers would endeai 
te take bold of the end attached to the staple. 

This officer alao states that the bark of these aQimeb' 
eo modulated as to gire an idea that the fox 
tance, although at the very moment he lies at your feet. 
Some of them appeared perfectly tame, although timid, 
from the moment of their captivity. When thej are in 
sppareotiy deep sleep, they open their eyes at the slightest 
sound which is made near them, although they pay no at- 
tention to sounds when at a short distance. They appear 
to have the power of decoying other animals within their 
reach, by imitating their voices. 

In addition to these facts, which serve fa prove the al- 
most reasoning faculties of Bnimals, called by Grotius the 
■ extranta ratio,' many others might be brought forward. 
Elephants, for instance, appear to have the power of rea- 
soning, and show also a sensibility, on being reproved, 
which is quite extniordiDflry. Many aiiimals are prond. 
and cannot bear to feel humbled. This is particularly the 
case with the elephant, the horse, and with the game-cock. 
It is a curious and well-known fact, in Smtzerknd, that, if 
the bell which is fixed to the leading cow of a herd (and 
the Qnest and lai^est is generally selected for the purpose) 
is removed, the cow is frequently known to pine away asd 
die. 

Cats are supposed to show but little attachment to 
who are kind to them. I have kuown a ca 
eviooe great uneasiness during the absence of her owner : 
and it is stated that, when the Duke of Norfolk was com- 
mitted to the Toner in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
favourite cat made her way into his prison room by getting 
down the chimney. 

Cats have been known alao to do their beat to protect 
■ e property of their maslers, as well as dogs. A man who 

M Beotenced to transportation for a robbery inforaied 
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me, after bis conviction, that he and two oihere broke into 
the house of a gentleman near Hampton Court. While 
they were in the act of plundering it, a large black cat flew 
at one of the robhera, and fised her elawa on each side of 
his face. He added, that he never saw anv man so much 
frightened in his life. 

Gilbert White states, that, of all quadrupeds, cals are 
tbe least disposed towards water, and will not, when thej 
can avoid it, wet afoot, much lesa plunge into that element. 
The following fact, however, communicated to me by a 
friend in Jamaica, will prove that they sometimes take to 
tbe water; it is also another instance of the attachment of 
animals to the place nbere they are bred. Being in want 
of a cat, one was given him which was not full-grown. It 
was put into a canvas hag, and a man on horseback bruuglit 
it a distance of five miles from tbe place where it was bred, 
and from which it had never been removed before. In 
doing BO, he hiid to cross two rivers, one, namfd the Miuu, 
which was about eighrj feet wide and two and a half feet 
deep, running strong. The other called Thomas's River, 
was wider and more rapid, but less deep. Over these 
rivers there are no bridges. The cat, on its arrival, was 
shut up for some dajs, and, when supposed to be recon- 
ciled to her new dwelling, she was allowed to go about the 
house. Tbe next day, however, she was missing, and was 
fooud shortly afterwards ai her old abode. 

A family residing at Newcastle-on-Tyne went one sum- 
mer to Tynemouth, leaving their bouse in the care of two 
female servants. One evening, when the servants were 
sitting together, their attention was attracted by a oat, 
which went up into a laundry over tbe kitchen, and then 
returned to them and mewed. The cat did this so often, 
that tbe servants were induced to go up stairs to see what 
she wanted. When they got into the laundry, they found 
K man coucealed in the chimney. One uf tbe maids 
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fainted, and the other gave the alarm to their oeigblK 
tut in the meantime the man made hb escape out of i 
window and over the roofs of the adjoining houses. 

A favourite cat, much petted by her mistress, was c 
daj struck by a servant. She resented the injury so maob I 
that she refused to eat anything which he gave her. DKf'M 
after day he handed her dinner to her, but she sat in sulkfl^ 
indignation, though she eagerly ate the food as s 
was offered to her by any other individual. Her i 
ment continued undiminished for upwards of six weeks, ] 
The same cat, having been ofiended by the housemaid, 
watched three days, until she found a favourable opportu- 
nity for retaliation. The housemaid was on her knees, 
wa.shing the passage, when the cat flew at her, and left in- 
dubitable marks on her arms, that no one should ill use 
her H-ith impunity. It is, however, but fair to record her 
good qualities as well as her had ones. If her resentment 
was strong, her attai^hmeat w&s equally eo, and ahs toefc a 
singular mode of showing it. All the tit-bits she could 
steal from the pantry, and all the dainty mice she could 
catch, she invariably brought and laid at her mistress's 
feet. She has been known to bring a mouse to her door 
in the middle of the eight and mew till it was opened, 
when she would present it to her mistress. After doing 
this she was quiet and contented. 

A lady had a tortoise-shell cat, and a black and white 
one. A few years ago, the latter was observed to carry 
her kitten, when two or three days old, to iter companion, 
who brought it up with her own kitten, though of a diffo- 
rent age, with all the tenderness of a mother. This was 
done time after time for several years, but last year it was 
reversed, the black and white cat taking her turn to dis- 
cbarge the duties of a wet-nurse to the kitten of the other. 
~ , is probable that a deficiency of milk wai ' 

S cats not suckling their yotmg. 
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The following instance of an animal reasoning from 
cause to effect was related to a friend of mine by the illua- 
triouH Sam Slick, of Slickville. It occurred several timea, 
tLat hia servant entered the library without having been 
eumraoned by his master, and in all these cases the domes- 
tic was quite sure he hod heard the bell. Great wonder- 
ment was caused by this, and the servants began to sus- 
pect that the house was haanted. It was at length no- 
ticed that on all these mysterious occasions the cat entered 
with the servant. She was therefore watched, and it was 
soon perceived that, whenever she found the library door 
closed against her, she jumped on to the window siil, and 
thence sprang at the bell. This feat was exhibited to 
Eeveral of the talented Clockmaker's friends : for the cat, 
when shut out of the room, would at once resort to this 
mode of obtaining admission. 

Notwithstanding these anecdotes of cats, I must confess 
that they are not general favourites. An agreeable writer 
makes the following contrast between the dispositions of 
dogs and cats. He says, ' I do not love a cat — bis disposi- 
tion is mean and suspicions. A friendship of years is can- 
celled in a moment by an accideotal tread on his tail or 
foot. He instantly spits, raises his rump, twirls his tail 
of malignity, and shuns you ; turning back, as be goes oH, 
a staring vindictive face full of fury and unforgiveness, 
seeming to say, " I hate you for ever." But the dog is my 
delight. Tread on Aw tail or foot, he expresses for a mo- 
ment the uneasiness of his feelings, hut in an instant more 
the complaint is ended. He runs around you, jumps up 
against you, seems to declare his sorrow for complaining, 
as he was not intentionally hurt ; nay, to make himself the 
aggressor, he begs, by whinings, and lickings, that his 
master will think of it no more.' Every one must allow 
the accuracy of this description. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

iat Sir Sumford Biifflea, ■ 
9t monkey, which, on being a 
tried to destroy itaeif, and at last suc- 
io. As suicide has hitherto appeared to 
be confined to the human race, this anecdote, if correct, 
brings this tribe of mammalia nearer to us than might b^ 
wished. fl 

A friend of mine, who resided near London, had in hi^^ 
dining parlour a lai^e marble basin, in which he kept four 
gold and silver fish. Three of them, at length, died, and 
in the winter, juat at the beginning of a hard frost, he 
went to pass about a week in London. On his return, in 
consequence of there not having been a fire in the room 
during his absence, he found the water in the marble 
basin one fiolid body of ice, and the remaining fiah frozen 
in the middle of it He immediately broke the ice around 
it. took it out, and found it to all appearance lifeless, and 
looking perfectly crystallized. This was about noon. 
Leaving the fish in the basin, and a fire having been 
lighted, he, after dinner, more from accident than any 
other cause, looked at the basin, and, to his astonishment, 
saw the ice in a great measure thawed, and t 
moving. At midnight, when he went to bed, it 
lively as usual. 

J have been assured by several respectable persona, \ 
have lived many years in the East Indies, that [ 
which have become perfectly dry, and the mud \ 
have, after the rainy season, been found with fish in thei 
although no stream communicated with them, i 
passage or other means by which fish could be admitted J 
The fact is known to almost every observant resident i 
the East Indies. 

Iq those countries where there are long winters and botl 
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little daj'lighl:, oi!, which is so iiei:edsu)y, ia procured in the 
greatest abundance from different mariue auiraals aud fish. 

Pennant calla the herring a Btupeiiduus gift of Provi- 
dence ta the ichabilauts of the British Isles; and cer- 
tainly we ought to reflect, mth veneration and awe, on iha 
mighty Power which originally impressed on these ci'eii- 
lurea the instinct that directs and poims out tlie uuujb'! 
which blesses and enriches these islands. It is ataied 
ihat on one occEiaion there were taliea, in St. Ives Bay, 
Cornwall, at the shooting of the neta, 7000 hogsheads of 
pilchards, each hogshead containing 35,000 fish— in all, 
215,000,000. 

I am iaformed, by an old sbepherd, [hat sheep always 
feed greedily before rain. Tbey thus fill their stoniacha 
as soon as possible, that, when tbey are compelled to retire 
for ehelter under a hedge, they may chew the cud. 

Solitude seems to be very distressing to animals. At 
the Zoological Farm, on Kingston Hill, it has frequently 
been found necessary to put animals together to prevent 
iheir piniug to death. 

Moat small birds come to their full growth in about a 
fortnight after they are hatched. Were they to lie a long 
dme iu the uest in a helpless state, much fewer would 
escape i and the risk would be much greater that soma 
accident or other would destroy the whole breed, 

Mr. White calla the Fly-catcher a harmless and honest 
bird, because it meddles with nothing but insecia. 

I observe that lapwings (Vatieltui cristatua) lay their 
eggs in low moist situations in Bichmond Park ; probably 
the grass is stronger, and their young can be more readily 
concealed. As soon, however, as the brood are- strong 
enough to accompany them, the old birds take them to 
higher grounds. The young run as soon as they are hatched, 
but they cannot fly till they are nearly full-grown. 

There is something to me very pleasing and exhilarating 
ill the note, or, as Mr. White calls it, the ' shrill,' of a 
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grasshopper, when it ia heard in the meadowa o: 
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I think I have ascertained beyond a doubt that the 
cadis-worm ia not the grub of the common May-fiy, as 1 
have found the cadis long after the May-fly has appeared 
1 the water. Another proof is, the appearance of the 
iska, or esuviro, which the May-f5y casta from it. 
husks are very different from anything I have bi 
to discover connected with the cadis prior to its 
pation. The exuvite of the May-fly are a thin I 
covering, of the finest texture. The fly appears to 

,e cases open at the back, probably by sor 
motion of the body ; and they may be seen afterwj 
floating on the water, and hanging upon bushes, 
c^es, on being esarained, will be found to have covered 
every part of the fly ; the cases which protected the three 
long hairs (if I may call them so) of the tail being quits 
perfect. May-flies do not appear to feed during the three 
or four days of their existence. It is asserted, how cor>^ 
rectly I know not, that the eggs deposited by the fly 
t maturity till two years afterwards. 
ir forget being at Denham, near Uxbridge, at the tima 
f tlie first appearance of the May-fly on the Colne. The 
e naa the most animated possible. Myriads of May- 
liea surrounded me. playing in the sunbeams ; fish rose 
a every direction, and swallows hawked np and down the 
liver, and round aud round its banks, till tliey were glutted 
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with food. Nothing is more beautiful and elegnnt than 
the motions of these flies hs they flit about on a fine morn- 
ing in May. Sometimes thej dart and strike at each other, 
and then play up and down in the sunbeams, varying all 
their motions, aod Beaming intenaely to enjoy their new 



Some iosecta must have a strong migratory instinct im- 
planted in them. I have seen a large bean-field covered 
with Aphides in the course of one night. 

An excrescence taken from an oak-trea in Ashted Park, 
near Leatherhead. vaa lately sent to me. It was about the 
size of an egg, and hut slightly fiied to the tree. After 
it had been on my dressing, table a few days, I found the 
table covered with a great many flies like small winged 
ants, the wings being very transparent. On touching these 
fiies as they ran about on the table, they immediately put 
on a semblance of .death, which I had never before ob- 
served to be the case with any species of fiy. The gall 
was perforated with a great number of small holes, as big 
aa those which might have been made with a pin, and 
which I had not observed when I first received it. On 
cutting the gall carefully in two, a great number of small 
cells were found, some of them empty, and others having 
& small white maggot in them. Each cell was round, and 
perfectly smooth. The external appearance of the gall 
resembled the bark of the oak. The formation of these 
galia by so minute an insect, is among the most curious 
circumstances in Natural History. 

Two instances have been related to me of Herons having 
been caught with Irimmera which have been set for pike. 
It baa been supposed, how truly I know not, that a light 
is emitted by herons from their breasts, as they stand in 
the water of an evening waiting for fish. The habits of 
these birds are singular. They frequently alight o 
pround and walk about, not looking for food, but merely 
parading and shovKing themselves ofC. 
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^^^ I have elsewhere mentioned thai the (ameneES or fen>*^^ 
city of the parent is imparted to the young with life. A 
tamed wild-duck, that had been pinioned, reared her young 
on s pond close to a gentleman's house in Northumberlani^^^ 
I These young never showed any alarin at man. but remaina^H 
I «ll the winter with other fowls which had been reared und«^| 
[ bens in coops. The common water-hen, when long ufl^H 
molested, becomes very confiding, ^H 

I have heard it slated that some grain, either wheat ^^| 
barley, hsd been found, a few years ago, in an eartho^^^ 
Tfiaeel of Roman manufacture, dug up at one of the sfatioiia^^ 
of the Roman wall on the borders of Northumberland, and 
that it had vegetated when sown. This, if true, is a won- 
. derfuL esample of the preservation of the vital principle. 

n Vtounders. turbot, and Sat fish generally (Plew 
ire fluoh slow uwimmers, in consequence of their natui 
formaiioQ, that they would become an easy prey 
numerous enemies, if they were not endowed ' 
following properties i — Both their eyes are on ont 
the head ; and it is well known that, when they 
is in an inclined position, and tbat their eyes must be then 
turned uppermost. They also swim close to the bottom of 
the sea or rivers, and are thus enabled to perceive the a 
proach of danger from above. They also generally moi 
about in the night, lying flat on the ground in the d 
time. Their upper part is of a dusky, muddy colour, 
thai it is not easy to perceive them ; and they remain per- 
fectly motionless when danger is apprehended. I have 
A^uentty observed this in flounders: and it is not a slight 

I touch which will induce them to move. 

[ The love of pigeons for their nnt 

■upersede that nalural affection which most animals s 

" r their young. Pigeons, which have for three or 

8 bred in a confined place, htive, on being released, 

n their young, although requiring all their care, 
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returned lo their original haunts. A pigeon which had heen 
confined and made to pair with another, on being released, 
forsook him and her two young oues eight days old, in or- 
der to return to a former partner. Although flying about 
in the neighbourhood, she never again came near them. 

I am assured, by a person vrho has often tided the ex- 
periment, thai though gold aud silver fish mill show alarui 
by dashing about the glass in which they are coiiUnod, if 
be puts his face or hand near them, they become calm, and 
evince mucb pleasure if he whistles to them. This ufForda 
another proof thut fish cau bear. 

Fowls that roost in trees are mucb later in laying their 
eggs than tlio^e nhich have been boused and kept warm. 
Fowls belonging to London bakers begin to lay very early, 
as they generally roost over the ovens. Warmth, there- 
fore, seems to be necessary to the early production of eggs, 
and it might be worth inquiry whether those birds which 
are most exposed to cold in a wild state, do not begin tbe 
process of incubation at a later period than those which 
are kept warm. Pigeons are impatient of cold, and they 
are early breeders. 

I observe fish sometimes move their fins with great 
rapidity, and make short darts in the water, and then renew 
the movement of their fins, like a hawk hovering in the air. 

Craw-fish are preserved in tanks, in great quantities, by 
a fisherman at Hampton Court. They breed freely in these 
tanks ; but the young ebcjipe through the holes, though 
they keep much in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
place. These fish cast their shells annually, 

Mr. Marshall caught a trout, near Shepperton, which 
weighed sixteen pounds. That most expert disciple of 
Jzaak Walton had hooked it a day or two before in trolling 
with ten or twelve hooks to bis line, which ttie fisb broke. 
On landing it, {wbicb, by the by, took him forty n 
to do,) tbe first eet of books was found in its mouth. 
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Marsliall tells me tliat he haa frequently caught 

hooka in their mouths. Thia aeema to prove how \erj} 

little fish are suBoepiible of pain in that organ. 

No reason aeema jet to hare been assigned for the asa 
of the two feelers, or whatever they may be called, which 
are found on each side of the raouth of the burbel and 
gudgeon. Mr. Yai-rel thinka that these appendages are 
delicate organs of touch, by which they are enabled to 
certain, to a certain extent, the qualities of the various aub- 
staaces with trhich they are brought in contact, and 
analogoua in function to the beak, with its dlstributioii ofj 
nerves, amongst certain wading and swimining birds, whichi 
probe for food beyond their eight. 

If the leaves of trees are very late in making their ap. 
I pearance, I observe that cockchatTers do not leave thf 
ground at the usual time, but remain buried till food is to 
he had. This instinct is very extraordinary, 
suggested that the backward aeaaon equally retards both, 
but I do not think that thia is the case, aa I have fouud 
cockchafers in a perfect alate on a fine halmy day, just 
below the surface of turf, when no leaves were on the trees. 

An owl had, for a vast number of years, frequented a hola 
in the wall of a house at, Tidexstone, in Glamorganshire. 
On repairing the house, this hole was stopped up; but tho. 
owl was in consequence so clamorous, that the inhabit&nu 
had no peace till the hole was again opened. 

1 have been told of a hive of bees on the top of a house 
in the middle of Holborn, and that it is a very prosperous 
colony. The circumstance of bees finding their way home 
through the thick smoke, foga, and vapours of the metro- 
polis seems to prove that their course ia not directed by 
sight, but by some still une^tplained instinct. 

I have had three hornets' nests, at different times, in 
empty bee-hives. The female begins by making a strons, 
fitolk, which she fixes to the top of the inside of the luvt^ 
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and then forma a sort of cap, worked from dry decayed 
wood. In Ihb cap sbe makes at first only three or four 
celle, which are auhsequently iucreased in size and number, 
til! all her eggs have beea deposited. T put a female 
hornet under a wine-glass on my table, from which she 
nearly escaped i>j getting her feet under the edge of the 
glass, and then raising it up. Their strength is very great, 
and they will fly away with a piece of pear bigger than 
themselves. 

Some ducka, the peculiar species of which I have not yet 
been able to ascertain, were sent from Lincolnshire to a 
friend of mine, who turned them into the water in SL 
James's Park. They were at first very shy, and hid them- 
selves amongst the shrubs on the islands. On being driveu 
away, they dived, and could continue seven minutes under 
the water ; one of them remained so long, that he was 
drowned. In this instance the bird must have been para- 
lysed by fear- 
It has been asserted that the sight of the salmon is as 
acute as that of the eagle. 

It is a general idea amongst country people, that if there 
is a good nut year, there is generally a good year for wheat. 
Young monkeys, which there is every reason to suppose 
have never seen wasps, will avoid them with evident fear, 
when they first come near them. How ia this to be ex- 
plained ■' 

Horses will sometimes show resentment of injuries. I 
went to see a fine hunter, who appeared perfectly docile 
when I went up to him ; his owner did not dare to approach 
him ; and, when he came into the stable, the noble animal 
was quite furious. He had been ill-treated by him, and 
frequently severely beaten, when there was no occasion for 
it. The groom enhibited much feeling when he told ma 
this ; and he added that with him the horee was always 
d-tempered and docile. 
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Tortoises are known to live to a great age. 
brarv at Lambeth Palace, there is the shell of one of these 
RiiimalB. which was brought to that place by Archliialiop 
Xsad in 1633, and lived till the year 1T53. wben it was 
A labourer in the gar<Ien dug 
, and, neglecting to replace il. 



Q the garden of the Bishop of 
ill !C3S. This died a natural 
toisea were not known 



killed by the cold weather, 
it up from its winter retrea 
a frosty night killed it. 

AnotVier tortoise was put 
London's Palace at Fulhain 
death in 1 75i. The ages of these 
when they were first placed in the 

Captain Gooch, one of the elder brethren of the Trinilj 
House, informed me that, when he vas at Calcutta, he waa 
told that a tortoise which had belonged to and beeu a great 
favourite of Lord Olive, wben be was Goveraor-General of 
India, was still alire. He went to see it, and, as no one 
seemed to take any interest in it, he procured it with little 
difficulty, and brought it to Eugland. Before he left Cal- 
cutta, he made every inquiry in his power ae to the pro- 
bable age of this tortoise, and aaoertained, from a variety of 
corroborative circuiu^iUiiices, that it could not he less than 
two hundred years old, Ou its arrival in England, it was 
j)ul into the coach-hnuse at Captain Gooch's house on Clap- 
ham Common, where it did well for a short time; but one: 
morning nothing of it was found but its shell, the poor 
toise having been devoured by rats. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that it is the cruelty of 
man which has rendered animals feorfal of bim. When 
islands have been discovered for the first time, in which no 
human being has previously placed his foot, the birds have 
shown no symptoms whatever of fear. Many inslant 
liave occurred which even show that animals have fled 
I for protection. A gentleman of my acquaintaai 
while walking by the side of a public road, was surprii 
. Mapartridge alighting between his legs. It had been 
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sued by & hawk, and had taken thia mode of preserving it- 
self from its attaok. It remained near to its protector for 
some Lime, and, nhen the hawk had disappeared, quietljr 
ti'ept into the hedge. 

So great is the eagerness of hawks, when in pursuit of 
their prey, that a person who has a. cage of canary birds, 
which are generally kept at a window, has twice had it 
broken by hawks darting at the birds : in both cases the 
hanks were taken. Another of these birds killed itself by 
striking against one of the panes of glass of the conserva. 
tory of the royal lodge, in Windsor Great Park, while endea- 
vouring to seize a robin which had aceidentally got into it. 

The following instance of the maternal anxiety and saga- 
city of a heu in worth recording. In consequence of some 
heavy rains, nearly all the ground about a poultry-yard was 
covered with water. At this time there was a brood of 
young chickens in the hen-house ; they were on the roost- 
ing-place, and could not get down in consequence of the 
water, In ibis situation they remained nearly two days, 
at the end of which time the beo was seen to convey ihem. 
Due by one, on her back, to the grass plot at a short distance, 
wading through tbe water as well as she could. In this 
way the chickens were saved from being either starved or 
drowned. 

Persons who breed canary birds have many opportuni- 
ties of watchiug tbeir peculiar dispositions, and there ap- 
pears to be as great a variety in their tempera as amongst 
human beings. The mate of a canary bird which was sit< 
ting on her eggs was sometimes more intent ou serenading 
than feeding her. When this was the case, she would quit 
her nest and chase him round and round tbe cage, pecking 
him violently with her beak, and showing her anger in a 
variety of ways. She would then return to her nest with- 
out attempting to faed herself, and the male would im- 
mediately, hke a meek, obedient husbaud, attend to ber 
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wants, carrying her a plentiful supply of seed, groundsel, 
and egg. He then resumed his song, and she repeated 
her diseipliue whenever his notes were too much pro- 
loo ged. 

The gastric juice of the carnivorous and graminivorous 
feeder, whose stomach has one cavity, is acid ; of an ouini- 
voroQS feeder, neutral ; and in a rumiaating ftuimuJ, with 
four cavities, it is alkaline. 

A friend of mine once witnessed the manner in which a 
weasel conveyed a hen's egg to its retreat. This was done 
hy rolling it along with its nose, and the animal performadj 
the operation with great care aud adroitness. 

In decoy ponds, during a hard frost, tlie decoy men asa' 
employed all night to break the ice ready for the ducks 
when they return from the sea, which they do very early in 
the morning. Were not this precaution taken, the ducks 
would leave the pond. The men know to a few minutes 
when the ducks will alight, aud get out of their sight ac- 
cordingly. They come in what are called bunches, and 
sometimes there will he as many as 150 ducks in a hunch. 
Their sense of smelling is very acute. 

Leeclies can bear almost the extreme of cold as well as 
heat. I have known them frozen in a bottle of water, and 
appear vigorous after the water was thawed. Aa £nglu) 
otticer, nho accompanied the French expedition to Atgiecu 
assured me that severul of the mules bled to doalh 
sequence of having, in the water they drank, swallowed 
leeches which fastened on their intestines. The water in 
the neighbourhood of that ])lace was so very full of them, 
that the French soldiers were obliged either to filter 
through tlieir handkerchiefs, or to dig holes in the sand 
the sides of the streams. 

An oak-tree, planted in IT-JO. measured in 1790, at 
k foot from the ground, ttvelve feet sis inches in oircui 
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The difference in the materinls used by wasps and lior- 
nets in forming their nesta appears to be this. Waapa rasp 
off particles from Bound wood, while hornets use decayed 
wood. These particles probably undergo some change in 
the stomach of the insects. 

Slingsby, the celebrated opera-dancer, resided in the 
large house in Cross-deep, Twickecbam. next to Sir Wathen 
Waller's, looking down the river. He was fond of the study 
of Natural History, and particularly of insects, and he once 
tried to tame some house-flies and preserve them in a state 
of activity through the winter. For this purpose, quite 
at the lattisr end of autumn, and when they were becoming 
almost helpless, he selected four from off his breakfast table, 
put them upon a large handful of cottou, and placed it in 
one comer of the window nearest the fire-place. Not long 
afterwards the weather became so cold, that all flies disap- 
peared except these four, which constantly left their bed of 
cotton at his breakfast time, came and fed at the table, and 
then returned to their home. This continued for a short 
time, when three of them became lifeless in their shelter, 
and only one came do^nt. This one Slingsby had trained 
to feed upon his thumb-nail, by placing on it some moist 
sugar mixed with a little butter. Although there had been 
at intervals several days of sharp frost, the Ey never missed 
taking his daily meal in this way till after Christmas, when, 
his kind preserver having invited a friend to dine and sleep 
at his house, the fly. the next morning, perched upon the 
thumb of the visitor, who being ignorant that it was a pet 
of his host's, clapped his hand upon it, and thus put an end 
lo Mr. Slingsby's experiment. 

When the wood-lark sings, it sometimes hovers, and 
takes extensive circuits round in the air at a great distance 
ftom the ground. Its motions then are very pleasing, — 
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These birds sing in the air during the ' 
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I alwaya listen with pleasure to the remm-ks made br 
country people on the habits of anitnaJs. A countiymaiT 
was shown Gainsborough's celebrated picture of th« 
' To be sure," said he, ' they be deadly like pigs, but th) 
is one fault ; nobody ever saw three pigs feeding together. 
but what one on 'um bad a foot in the trough." 

Some time ago a fisherman came to tell me that, whilst 
fishing off the water gallery in the river Thames opposite 
Hampton Court Palace, he had caught in his net a fish 
which he had never seen before. On going to look at it, 

II found it was ibe Alike of Pennant, and the ClupeaJinUi 
of other authors. When taken out of the well of the boat, 
it was full of spawn, and it died in my hand. It weighed 
almost four pounds, and bad Ibe moat beautiful silvery 
hues I bad ever seen. None of the old Thames fishermen 
ill my neighbourhood had ever seen one before. It is now 
iu the British Museum. 
It is a curious fact, that, when young partridges are 
hatched and have left the neat, the two portions of each 
shell will be found placed the one within the other. I be- 
lieve that this is invariably ihe case. This is doubtless 
done by the chicks themselves in their last successfuL 
effort to esospe from prison. J 

Abilities which have been acquired artificially, and wfatdF 
have lieen kept up by practice throughout successive gene- 
rations, finally become natural propensities. I had a young 
pointer which found and pointed at game the first time he 
vaa taken into a field. The descendants of a breed of 
(nrriere, which I have had many years, all show their teelh 
tad put out their paw when they are caressed. This is a 
^uliftrily of the breed. The young South Sea Islanders 
are said to be able to swim when first put into the wateK 
Bawlu appear to be migratory and gregi 
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the late war, while the Nymph frigate was employed to 
bloekude the port of Boston, a large quantity of bawka 
settled on the rigging. The ship was then twenty miles 
from land, and the erening fine. Xhe whole of the rigging 
was covered with them. 

Earwigs possess wings. This may easily be ascertained 
by examining one of thera after it has been killeii. The 
swallow-like tail will he discovered to be the terrniuatious 
of two winga. 

Perlisps dissimilarity in colour between the male and 
female bird is greater in black grouse than in any other 
species of bird; the male being of a fine glossy black, and 
the female a mellow brown. But for this distinction, how 
many of the females would be seized by hawks while they 
were sitting oa their eggs ! Most birds which sit on the 
ground have an earthy colour. This is a beautiful fact in 
the economy of nature. 

I have been assured that, when the wind blows steadily 
from the sea in summer, the common house-fly is always 
observed to be most abundant in houses at Brighton. If, 
on the contrary, the wind blows from the land, tew of them 
are to be seen. 

J like to hear the names given by country people to 
animals and plants. 'The ground ivy plant is soraetinifla 
called ' Robin-run-iu-the-hedge.' and ' Gill-creep-by ground,' 
and the meadow-saifron, ' Nuked ladies,' 

I observe that, whenever a pair of rooks attempt to build 
iheir nest in a tree previously unoccupied, that is, in a 
tree which was never colonised befove. the other birds 
invariably destroy the nest. This is repeatedly the case 
in the avenues of Hampton Court Park. A clergyman, in 
whose churchyard there is a small rookery, informed me 
that a, pair of rooks were observed from an at^oining house 
to build their isolated nest on a lower branch of one of the 
trees. This nest, ia Terioua stages of corapletioii, n-aa 
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pulled down by the other birds twenty-two times. They 
at last were suffered to enjoy the nest their indefatigable 
exertions had enabled them to complete. This iitct would 
tend to prove an interesting circumstance in natural his- 
tory, namely, that birds have the power of delaying the 
growth and production of their eggs, as there is no reason 
to suppose that the number of eggs in the ovarioio is in- 
definite. If it is tiie case, as there is every reason to sup- 
pose, that birds only begin to build thetr nest when the 
ovarium enlarges in the spring, the instance whieh has beea 
related would place the power of retardation beyond a doul 

The English are perhaps the only people in Europe 
cannot be admitted freely into public walks, gardens 
buildings, without committing some injury or nuisance.' 
Names are cut on trees or benches, or something or other 
is mutilated or defaced. It is very different on the Con- 
tinent. The public gardens at Frankfort are only separated 
from a high road by a single rail, and yet nothing is injured, 
although no one is excluded. In these gardens, a night- 
ingale had for many years bui!t its nest in a particular 
spot, close to one of the walks. It was seen by every one, 
and yet no one molested it: until one dayaforeign sen-ant 
Baw and took it. When it became known, the man was 
hunted by a mob, taken before the city aulboriLies, and, 
the fact being proved, he was sentenced to have h'la coat 
turned, to be drummed out of the city with every mark of 
disgrace, and never to enter it again. I am inclined to 
hope that by degrees we are becoming more mannerly and 
trustworthy sight-teer) than we have hitherto been. The 
fine gardens of Hampton Court Palace are now throvm 
completely open to the public; and I believe that the in- 
stances are veryrare in which any injury is done to the plants. 

Eels HOmetimea grow to a great size in this counti 
A sliarp-nosed silver eel, called by the Lincolnshire fii 
men ' Brawet,' mas caught in the river Witham, whioh 
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from Lincoln to Boston, about two years ago, which weighed 
sixty pounds. It measured rather more than six feet in 
length, and, when the sliin was stretched out, it was more 
than three feet across the body at the pectoral fins. TUe 
skin is still to he seen at a place called Dagd3'l;e. 

The following circumstance will prove that ee!a travel 
over land ; — Tbere was a pond in a garden in Lincolnshire 
which was completely unconnected with any other waier, 
and which frequently was perfectly dry ; it alwajs, how- 
ever, hftd eels in it the following year; these eels were of 
a large size, from one to two pounds' weight; it was very 
seldom that any small ones were found. 

The circumstance that rata, weasels, and polecats 
shoold he able to remove eggs without breaking Iliem, to 
considerable distances, and to places not easy of access, 
has always been a matter of wonder ; the fact, however, 
cannot be doubted. A gentleman who communicated the 
MCurfenee to ffle. Stated that, in the village where he re- 
sided, a labourer was directed by his master to take down 
some tables and other things used in the making of bricks, 
from the top of an old brick clanjp, where they had been 
stowed away and covered with straw. In this operation 
he disturbed a couple of pole-cats, or foul-marts, which had 
taken possession of this asylum : they were both killed, and 
in theirretrent the man discovered a quantity of geese', ducks', 
and hens' eggs, and also the eggs of plovers, all whole, and 
all of which these animals must have conveyed to the top 
of the clamp, to the height of about twelve feet. An in- 
stance also is known in which rats have taken eggs out of 
(I box, the aides of which were of some lieight. 

Many persons still doubt the fact of touds having been 
found alive in solid blocks of stone. I do not pretend to 
account for the circumstance, but it is loo well authenti- 
cated to he now disputed. Some quarrymeu were quarrying 
sandsloDS rocks, near Caennarthen, in South Wales, and 
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at different limes found three amail loads alive in' 

rock. A geuileraan in the neigliboarhood siiw thero, and 

vouches furihe fa<rt. In further proof, I may raenCion ihst 

a frog was very reuently dug out alive from a. stratum of stitf 

day. Bear Tunbridge Wells; it was abuut seven feet from 

the surface : the owner of the estate liappened to be standi 

close to his workmen at the mometiC, and ss 

was carefully taken away, and he brought it to his houso il 

Great Cumberland Street, London, where he showed it 

many of his friends. It lived some weeks, but refused 

food, and was at last killed by an accident. 

The jack-dnw is a very sagacious bird. Some time ago, 
Jiere was a tame one at a gentleman's house, near Swines- 
lead Abliey, in Lincolnshire, which obtained great cele- 
brity. Tliia bird, when the master of the house was ridiDg 
out, appeared to he always watching his return, and, the 
tuomeut it saw him coming up the avenue, would fly off in 
search of the groom, and, by its eitraordlDary noise, ap[»rise 
" im of his master's approach. If the man did not atteud to 
, it would peek at his legs, lay hold of his stocking, and pull 
' vith all its might : and the man said he was always made 
eosible of his master's return by the peculiar note of the bird. 
t used to take its stand upon the gate of the stable-yard, 
wliich commanded a view down the avenue. Like most 
pets, it came to an untimely end. The poor bird alighted 
amongst some hot ashes, and wus burnt to death. 
A geiitlunian residing in South America 
I stridor sent bim. which was killed on the plains of A] 
I in that country ; it required one hundred po 
of cotton to stuff the skin; it measured tweul 
length, and at the thickest part of the body 
ill circumference. The name which this colossal re]^ 
goes by in Veuezuela is that of ' La Culehra de Agua, 
Witter serpent ; it is also called the deer- swallo wet 
>t venomous, or knonn to injure man, but the aati 
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the plains stand in great fear of it, never bathing in tha 
waters wherein it is known to exist. Its common hauut 
or rather domicile, is itivariablj near lakes, swnmpa and 
rivers, and dose to the wet ravines produced from inun- 
dations of the periodical rains ; hence from ita aquatio 
habits it derives its first appellation. Fish, end those 
arjioials that repair thither to drink, are the objects of its 
prey. The creature lurks watch full/ under cover of the 
water, and, whilst an unsuspecting animal is drinking, sud- 
denly makes a dash at its nose, and with a grip of its back- 
reclining, double range of teeth, never fails to secure the 
terrified beast beyond the power of escape. In an instant 
the sluggish waters are in turbulence and foam ; the whole 
form of the culebra is iu motion ; its huge and rapid ceil- 
ings soon encircle the struggling victim, and but a short 
moment elapses ere every bone is broken in the writhing 
body of its prey. When the crushed animal is quite dead, the 
reptile protrudes hi? tongue, which then takes a long mi 
thinner form, passing over tie whole of the lifeless beast, 
and leaving on it a sort of glutinous saliva, which escapes 
from glands inside the mouth, and greatly facilitates the 
act of Bivallowing, which the serpent performs gradually, by 
gulping it down through its extended jaws. It possesses a 
power of extending them tosucha frightful and extraordinary 
degree as not to be believed, when looking at the comparative 
smallness of the mouth and throat iu their tranquil state. 
After having completely devoured, or rather hidden its prey 
in the way described, it becomes powerless, and remains in 
a motionless and almost torpid state for some days, until the 
swallowed animal is completely digested. The Bosh of this 
serpent la white, and abundant in faL The people of the 
plains never eat it, but make use of the fat as a remedy 
for rheumatic pains, ruptures, strains, &c. When these 
creatures are young, the colours ou the akin are verj' bright, 
hut gradually lose their brilliancy with age. 

A gentleman living near Spilsby. in Lincolnshire, v 
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daj riding over his fiirm and superiii tending his men, 

■e ploughing a piece of fallow land. He saw a purtridge 
glide off her nest, so near the foot of one of the plough- 
horses, that he thought the eggs lunst be crushed : this, 
however, was not the case ; hut ha found that the old bird 
i on the veiy point of hatching, as several of the eggs 
■e beginning to craok. He saw the old bird return to her 
nest the instant he left the spot. It was evident that the 
;t round of the plough must bury the eggs and nest ia the 
fun'ow. His astonishment, therefore, was great when, re- 
turning with the plough, he came to the spot, and saw the 
nest indeed, but the eggs were gone. An idea struck him 
that she had removed them ; and he found her before he left 
the field, sitting under the hedge upon twenty-one eggs, 
nineteen of which she subsequently hatched. The round 
of ploughing had occupied about twenty minutes, in which 
time, probably assisted by the cock-bird, she had removed 
the twentj-one eggs to a distance of about forty 

A farmer ia Somersetshire has adopted a new method 
destroying molesl At daybreak he sallies forth with 
gun in his hand, for then, and at two or three o'clock in 
afternoon, is the time when the mole roots up the eai 
The moment he sees the earth beginning to i 
and so successful has he been, that lately, in twenty-six 

' shots, he killed twenty-one moles. 

The following is an instance of the sensibility, if I may 

' call it so, of a horse, aud proves how alive he is to danger. 
A friend of mine was riding a horse one day in Indiu 

I attended by a spaniel dog. who had long been its cond 
panion. The dog ran into some long grass, and came oifl 
crying and shaking its head : the horse, contrary to iu 
usual custom, not only avoided tlie dog, but showed the 
utmost dread of its coming near him : the dog soon died. 
and, upon examining him, it was found that he had 

I bitten in the tongue by a venomous snake. 

The bill of the toucan ia out of all proponioa to the 
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of its body. In fact, itnppcars an enormous and tisielass es 
erescence. This, however, is not the case. In endeavouring 
to ascertain the utility of the long heak of the toucau, we 
must refer to the food of this hird. its means of procuring 
it, the enemies it has to encounter, and the peculiar habita 
of the various animals of the country in which it is found. 
The toucan, like tbe woodpecker, deposits its eggs in holes 
of trees. The hird itself, as well as its eggs, would become 
the prey of the numerous monkeys which inhabit the 
country, if it had not so large a bill to defend itself. The 
toucan feeds much ou the eggs of other birds. By means 
of its long bill, it is enabled to search for and reach them in 
the holes of trees, and also in the nests which are suspended 
from tliG estremity of branches of trees, as a security against 
monkeys, and which have a hole in the side, into which the 
toucan is able to thrust its long beak. It is evident that 
this powerful bill is not required to break tbe food, siin'e 
tbe bird seizes fruit or eggs at the eslremity of it, and, by 
throwing back the head, deposits the food in its throat at 
once. We thus see that what at first appears a deformiiy 
is, on the contrary, a kind and useful provision of Nature 
to enable the bird both to feed and defend itself. 

Poachers have lately found out a new method to facili- 
tate the capture of hares. They merely lay their nets at 
some particular gale or stile, or at one hare-run in tbe 
hedge, and then go round to all the other gaps and runs in 
the hedges, and whiff tobacco over them. So delicate is 
tbe smell of tbe hare, that she will not pass through where 
the tobacco has been, but selects the egress free from 
taint, and thus she is caught. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that the red-legged 
partridge {peTdic rufa) does not always deposit its eggs on 
the ground, as is the case irith the common partridge. A 
pair of the red-legged partridges have for several years 
poet had their nest, and hatched their young, amongst the 
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thaich of It bfiv-rjck in the stack-;ard of a c1ergf^a^| 
Korfolk, who informed me that tliis is a circumstance o! 
iiifre^juent occurrence wliere these birds abound. 

The force of natural affection for their joung i 
etronglj shown in somo animals Chan it ia in others of the 
same speciea. A fanner dbcovered a partridge eitting on 
s eggs in a grass field. The bird allowed him to puss his 
and fiequeuily down its back without moving, or showing 
any fear ; but, if he offered to touch the eggs, the poor bird 
immediately pecked his band. When me consider the 
timid nature of tiiis bird, it ia not a little surprising ihat it 
should have braved every danger sooner than forsake its 
jet auhatclied young. 

Mr. Euight, the intelligent nurseryman in the King's 
Boad, Chelsea, who has dune so much in introducing new 
and beautiful plants into this country, keeps a large number 
of toads in his stoves, as he finds ihem beneficial in destrQ 
ing the wood lioe, which injure his plants. The heat in B( 
of tbe stoves is occasionally as high as 130 degrees, and j 
the toads did not appear at all affected by it. If an i 
was put five or six inches from one of them, it seized it 
80 much rapidity, that it was difficult to perceive how jfl 
disappeared. On one occasion a large toad ate four gooJ-^ 
sized beetles, one after the other ; he took them up in his 
fore-feet, and, when he got them endwise to his mouth, they 
were immediately swallowed. Toads are harmless animala, 
and of infinite use in a garden, consuming great numbera , 
of slugs and destructive insects.- They are certainlj eufym 
pable of attachment, — indeed, what animal i 
when they are without fear their eyes are peculiarly a 
and mild in their expression. They are, however, , 
loathed and persecuted species. ShaUspeare characteri 
them as ' ugly and venomous,' while Milton, as if to it 
tlie odium against them, assimilates one of tbe species I 
tbe arch enemy of mankind. 
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I ehould be verj glad to reacue these poor unoffending 
animals from tha crueltj which is so commonly practised 
upon them. It is impossible to walk through a villngo 
without seeing several mummies of toads, sprawling wiili 
eitended feet, having been beat flut by atones thrown at 
them by mischievous boya. Gariieuers either cut them io 
two with their spades, or else destroy them in some other 
way; while every one aeema to enjoy the misery which ii 
inflicted on this uufortunate reptile. In short, they are 
surrounded by enemiea, and the whole race would probably 
become extinct if they left their retreats in the day-time. 
Were people only to bear in mind that animals were 
created, not out of caprice, but to be useful to man, tiiej 
would refrain from wantonly destroying them. 

Some years ago a live mole was brought to me from 
Richmond Park, wbioh had the greater part of the fur on 
its belly of a beautiful orange colour, and ita back mottled 
with orange. I kept it alive some time, and it gradually 
became less timid; it was fed with worms and beetles. 
Moles are readily tamed, and if kept in a box, with a liltle 
dry hay, and fed regularly, will thrive very well. As soon 
as a mole is caught and placed in a box, it will begin to 
feed with the utmost unconcern. 

It is a curious feet, and not, perhaps, generally known, 
that both the mole and the shrew-mouse will devour fi'ogs. 
The following circumstances will, 1 iliiiik. prove that they 
do 30, As Sir George Rose was travelling, he got out of 
his carriage, as it was dragging alowly through some deep 
sanda to the east of Utrecht, where there is now a fine 
causeway. Sir George heard a shrill squeak cloije to him 
in a half-dry ditch to bis left, and, looking into it, saw a 
frog struggling to escape from a mole, who had seized it 
by the loins, and was evidently endeavouring to prey upon 
it. He killed the mole, and freed ita victim. 

The following fact will also show that the shrew-mouse 
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win feed upon frogs. The foreman of the works in one d 

the roval parks saw a sbrew-mouse and a frog struggling 
together. The former had seized the latter by the neck, 
vhUe it continued screaming in great diatreas. He sepa- 
iKted them, and then put them both into a flovrer-pot. In 
this situation the shrew-mouse again attacked the frog, and 
after some dme killed it, and ate a part of it. It is a 
nell knon'n that no cat will eat a ehrew-mouse, and a 
olwajs turns from it with apparent disgust 

So great is the voracity of the mole, that one which 
at present ate one da; a sparrow, with the exception 
head and back-bone, in addition to his usual supply 
iTorms. The nest daj he devoured the greatest part 
blackbird. The mole, for its size, ia a very strong ai 
When it is allowed to bury itself a tittle vray in the 
plot, it requires some force to draw it out again. It 
with so much rapidity, that it is impossible to follow the 
motions of its fore-feet. Its neck aud snout must poeaesa 
great muscular power, as it turns up the hardest turf with 
tliem before it begics using its feet. 

Hedgehogs, which are nocturnal animals, and mouse like 
a cat, will also, like the mole, feed upon frogs, bo that of 
all the tribe of amphibia that animal is perhaps the mi 
generally preyed upon. It has enemies in the adder 
snake, and the hawk, owl, and crow ; and various qoai 
peds devour it, as well as pike and eels. 
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Thekb is no writer on natural history who gives me mora 
pleasure and information than Blumenbacb, c 
much in a few worda. Almost all his remarks oi 
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tnal creation carry conviction with them, and some of them 
ftiv BO curious, that I am tempted lo make a few estracta. 

Ourang-oulang (Satyrus). — Camper has proved, hj dis- 
HGction, that it is not capable either of speech or of walking 
naturally in an upright posture. It is not numerous; 
whilst the human species, amountiog to about a thousand 
millions, is the largest among mammiferous animals, 

Coaita {Cercopitliecus paniactu). — Extremely dexteroua 
in the use of its long prehensile tail. The manner in 
which they hang together, so as to form a chain for the 
puqwse of swinging themselves from one tree to another, 
on the opposite banks of a river, is very singular. 

Dormouse {Olii awllanarim). — For its winter sleep it 
prepares a globular and tolerably solid nest of the needle- 
shaped leaves of the fir, in which it conceals itself. 

Black Rat {Mus mtf us).— Extremely voracious. It eata 
even scorpions, and follows man and his provisions every- 
where into the deepest mines, as well as into his ships. 

The Hamster [Marmota cricetwi).~Livea chiefly on coro 
and beans, of which it carries large quantities, in its cheek- 
pouches, to its subterraneous burrows, sometimes seven 
feet deep. A hole of this kind will contain sixty pounds 
of such provisions. It increases rapidly, and in the dis- 
trict of Gotha alone as many as ninety thousand hamsters 
have been killed in one summer. 

The Hedgehog [Erinaceta EuTopaus). — A nocturnal ani- 
mal : feeds both on animals and vegetables ; mouses like 
a cat ; eats cantliarides in great quautities. It sticks its 
prickles into fruit for the purpose of bringing thent to iia 
holes — a fact 1 have been assured of by three credible 

The Elephant {EUphas).-^lt ia probable that the ele- 
phaut will live two hundred years. Its step consists in a 
quick, shafding motion of the legs, but is so sure, that it 
never stumbles, even on the worst roads. 
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^^^B Tlie Seal {Phoea vilulina). — Oo diBsectiDg the eyr of B 
^^^1 BBB.1, I found a remarkable deposition, through n>nch the 
^^^1 animal is etiiibJed to elongnie or shorten tb<^ axis of ili*^ 
^^^H organ at pleasnre, and by that means to see cijuallj well 
^^^1 in two media of ver; difierent density, viz., water and sir. 
^^^H The Duuk-tiilled Animal (Ornithorhynckvs paradoxut], 
^^^1 — This extraordinary' creature is distinguished from all 
^^^B mammiferous animals yet koown, by the unprecedented 
^^H formation of its jaws, whieh resemble, in the closest poB- 
^^^1 sible maiKier, the broad. Bat bill of a duck — are covered 
^^^H in the same nay wiiL a soft membrane, plentifully supplied 
^^^1 with nerves for the purpose of tasting ; and also, like it, 
^^^1 serrated at the lateral edges. The feet are provided with 
^^^B webs, which in the front ones project beyond the clawG, 
^^^V and can by that metins be folded up or expanded, like a 
^^^H fan. No appearance of teats has been hitlierto detected tu 
^^^1 either sex. This wonderful animal lives near the lakes 
^^^H about Botany Buy, in the fifth part of t)ie world, bo ricb in 
^^^H CJ'eatures of remarkable formatiuns. 

^^H Tlie Redwing [Turdua iliacus). — It smooths its nest with 

• clay and rotten wood ; and. an the latter shines in the dark, 

it is possible that a mistake may have given rise to the 

I idea of the ancients of an 'ai-is Htrci/iiia noetu luceiia.' 
Cross-bill (Latia gr^garia). — Found at the Cape, where 
ninny hundreds together build their nests on a single tree, 
aiid cover the singular edifice with a common overhanging 
roof. 
The Snow-bunting (Emimia ntrnittV — It is the only 
living creature that is found at ifae height of twa tfaouiMtid 
fe«t above the limit of perpetual snow, 
litmouse (PanuV— U has b««n rnnirked at ths oad 
other spoues of this genus which remain witb us in ifae 
winter, that during that season the bill beoaaes hnte 
ihMi iu summer, and is consequeatl; better aoiisd &r ■ 
iiig their food from ibe froxea ground. 
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The Sftlangane (Himndo esatlenta).—ll builds the pete- 
brated Indian nests, the msterialg of which resemble iain- 
glitss, in holes on shores and hills. At least four milliotjs 
of these neata are collected annuallj, and mostly exported 

The Stormy Fetie] {ProceUaiia pelagicay—The inhabit- 
Rnts of the Feroe Islands use them as lamps ; they pass a 
wick through their bodies, which, ivhen lighted, burns a 
long time, from the quantity of fat they contain. 

Amphibia. — They can endure for a time the extremes of 
beat and cold. Fur example, there are undoubted proofs 
of newts and frogs having lived in the stomachs and intes- 
tines of human beini^s, and of their having recovered after 
being frozen perfectly hard. 

Many amphibia, when in a state of captivity, do not take 
any food, but can fast for an astonishing length of time. 
I have often kept salamanders for eight months togetlier 
without food, and yet they did not appear materiidly re- 
duced. As to tortoises, it is known that they can exist full 
a year and a half without eating. 

There is a great tenacity of life in amphibia. Frogs are 
known to leap about after the heart has beeu taken out. 
and tortoises to live for months after the brain has beeit 
removed. The tails of newts, blind'Worms, &a., hare the 
puner of motion after they have been separated from the 
ixidies. 

Many amphibia, particularly among serpents, do not de- 
posit the egg until such time as the young animal contaiued 
in it is nearly perfect. The Pipa hatches its egfjs on its 
back. The male places the spawn, which the female lays 
in the usual manner, on her back. The ova grow, as it 
were, in the substance of the skin of llie mother, until, at 
the end of nearly three months, the tadpoles, wbii'h ac 
first have tails, have arrived at their full period : and, the 
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tail having been replaced by four feet, they quit tba 
m other's back. 

Toad (Bana bufo). — There is no truth in the aaaerlion 
that it is poisonous. It is indisputable that living toads 
have been found in eawing through blocks of stone, trees, Ac, 

Ckatodon roatratus. — A fish found in the East Indies, 
Its upper jaw euds in a tube, through which the fish throws 
water on the insects upon aquatic plants, so that thej fall, 
and become its prej. 

The Suokiiig-flsh (Remora).— This singular ttnimal can 
attach itself moat firmly, by means of the grooves on the 
back part of its head, to ships, sharks, &c. Hence the fa- 
ble, that it was able to stop a ship in full sail. 

Many plants, common duckweed, for example, are not 
firmly attached to the ground by their roots, but can change 
their situation at certain seasons of the year, sinking at one 
time to the bottom, and at others coming to the surface of 
the water. 

The peculiar effects which some climates produce on or- 
ganised bodies, particularly animals, are very singular. In 
Syria, for example, the cats, rabbits, and goats have ei- 
traordinarily long white hair; in Corsica, the horses and 
dogs are spotted in a peculiar manner. In Guinea, the 
men, dogs, and fowls become negroes ia their difieiv 

Nearly the whole of the eye of a wat 
pahistris) vias extirpated, all the humoun 
and four-fifths of the membranes cut awa 
log which, within ten mouths a perfect nei 
with cornea, pupils, lens, &c. 

The general purpose of rumination, as applicable to ti 
the animals wliich chew the cud, appears to bd still t 
known. 

Wliole nations are enabled to supply nearly all tbl 
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most urgent necessities with a single species of roammife- 
rous auimals: the Greenlandera nith the seal — the Lap- 
landers, Tunguses, &c., with the rein-deer — the Aleutiana, 
with the whale. 

HABITS OF FISH. 

»' Onr plenteoas Btrsams b varioua race ropply, 
Thfl bright-eyed perch with fins ot various dyej 
Tlie silvor eel, In Bhlnini volamea roll'd; 
The jellow carp, In Bcalea hedropt with gold; 
Swift trontB, diiiTBiiied with arimwm 9t;da^ 
And pikes, thK IvnintB of the walery plains.'— Pops, 

The variation which different waters produce on the 
colours of fish is not a little carious. Trout, taken out of 
some waters and removed to others, entirely change their 
appearance ; and this, I have no doubt, has given rise to 
the supposition that there are several varieties of them. I 
have seen a perch taken out of a chalk-pit which was nearly 
white, probably deriving its colour from that of the soil. 
Pike in muddy ponds are of a dirty colour, while those in 
a clear stream, with a gravelly bottom, are beautifully 
speckled or mottled. In some watera iiah do not grow to 
any considerable size, however abundant their food may be. 
This is the case in the cauals in Hampton Court Park, 
where there are many thousands of small perch and few 
large ones: the bottom of these canals is covered with 
dead leaves. A lady at Windsor put a small carp, about 
six inches in length, into a rain-water tub in her yard 
eighteen years ago, It is now the same size and weight 
that it was at that time. It eats out of her hand, has 
plenty of food, and yet does not grow. In some waters 
carp will not breed. In oUiers they do bo abundantly. 
This is particularly the case in the Sussex ponds, where 
store carp and tench abound. In one pond in Siafford- 
Bhire carp bred freely: in an adjoining one they were 
never known to breed. These facts appear to me to be 
curious, and the cause worth inquiring into. 

« 3 
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Eels certaiul; come upon gross laads 
upon wornm and snails. In the 
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Warnickshire, they have been cat iu two by the mowers, 
and an old keeper there assured a friend of mine, that he 
had frequently intercepted them on their way back to the 
river early in the morning. Their movements on land 
are very quick. In a clear rapid stream, eels may some- 
times be observed having their (ails coiled round a pii 
of rush or flag, like snakes, the force of the water washii 
their bodies backwards and forwards. In this poeitjos. 
ihi-y are prepared lo seize upon any prey which comes within 
their reach, feeding upon aquatic insects, frogs, or fish. 
Eels have been known to fasten even upon lai^e carp, like a 
Imll-dog, and no exeition of the fish can shake them off. 
An eel will thus attat-h itself to a carp till it has destroyed 
it. The more rapid the stream is in which eels are found, 
the better they appear to be, both as to coudidoa 
colour, — 

' Tha Keunet awift Tor silver oela renown'd.' 
That this fish hybemates during the cold montha, 
can, I think, be little doubt, few being caught at that 
I have endeavoured, also, hut without 
*el3 ia the winter, from those places in the river ThaniMi| 
where I have every reason to believe tliey go to spawn. 
The following acconnt. if correct, would confirm what I have 
now stated. It is said that a boy at Arthurstown, in the 
county of Wexford, on the river of Walerford, perceived 
something of a very unusual appearance floundering upon 
the sand at low water. Upon a nearer approach, he founii 
it to be 8 quart bottle, which showed many symptoms of 
Bhimnlion. He seized it, and found that it contained an 
eel so much thicker than the neck of the bottle, that it 
must have made iis lodgment there when it was youngc. 
Her. It was tiecesaary to break the 
ibottle before the fish could be liberated. 
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If ihia accouBt is true, it goes to prove in a curious \raj, 
as far as one instance can do so, tlie propensity which eeltt 
have to hybemate during the cold months. It also seems 
to prove that they do this in the tide-way if tliey can, and 
iliat they neither feed nor deposit tlieir spawn till the 
season of hybernation is over. It is indeed a general 
opinion amongst old fishermen that eels cannot bear cold. 

I have frequently observed a chub, in the fountain of the 
Gardens of Hamptou Court Palace, roll itself in apparently 
B playful manner along the bottom of the fountain. It woulit 
make a suddeu dart, thrawing itself upon its back and sides. 
In doing this, it was always followed by several smaJ! roach 
and dace, which no doubt fed on the insects which harbour 
in the mud, and which the chub disturbed. 

Pereh appear to be a very precocious fish, I have knoivu 
them full of spawn when they have not been more than 
three inches in length. 

From various experiments which I have tried, there can,, 
I think, be no doubt that fish have the organs of hearing. 
Mr. John Hunter was of that opinion, but many people still 
doubt the fact. There is, however, a singular mode of taking 
trout practised ia some of the rivers in South Wales, which 
would go some way to confirm the supposition. The sides 
of tlie rivers are here and there very rocky, and, whera 
there is a fiat shelving rock, trout generally haunt under 
it. If this rock ia struck forcibly with a large sledge 
hammer, the fish rise to the surface of the water, appear- 
ing as if they were stunned, and are easily taken. 

The Dutch fishermen who bring live cod in well-boate to 
the river Thames to supply Bilhngsgate market, are in the 
babit of puncturing the air-bladders of the fish with a sharp 
pointed instrtiment like a shoemaker's awl. In consequence 
of this, the cod sink to the bottom, and remain perfectly 
quiet during the voyage, so that they do not braise thera- 
Belves,ajid are more closely stowed, Few fish die by the ope- 
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ration. Cud remain ao perfectly healtLy in bractisl 
that I bave little doubt, if tbeywere by degrees habiiuat«d 
to fresh water, they might be preserved in pouda for acon- 
Biderable space of time. Persons having ponds near the coast 
of Kent or Esses might easily try the experiment. Fresh- 
water trout are constantly taken in the sea near the mouths 
of rivers, and I believe oocaatonally other fresh-waler fish. 
Every year serves to convince me more and more of the 
non-migration of gregarious fish, such as mackerel, herringis, 
pilchards, Ac. It bas been supposed by Pennant, and other 
able writers on Natural History, that large shoals of herrings 
leave the neighbourhood of Shetland in June, and surround 
the island of (rreat Britain and Ireland, congregating again 
off the Land's End in September. But from the united 
testimony of many intelligent fishermen, and from nay own 
observation, I am convinced that no such migration takes 
place ; and that, by a beautiful and benevolent arrange- 
ment of Providence, the gregariouB fish, which are of such 
use to man, leave the depths of the sea at certain ordained 
periods. One vast shoal is succeeded by another. We 
have the mackerel, the herring, the sprat, and the pilchard, 
in regular succession. These fish leave their haunts when 
they are in the highest perfection, and frequent shallottB, 
where they are readily captured. If tbey had not bee* 
endowed with this impulse, the great benefits they are 
to mankind would have been lost. 
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MIGRATIONS OF ANIMALS. 

Etert one who reflects on the Bubject must be surprised 
at that wonderful instinct which leads animals to re- visit th» 
spots which ihey had quitted many months before, alihough 
in the meantirue they may have visited regions previouslv 
unknown to them, and very remote from the place of their 
passage. 



birth. Thia we know to be the case with birds of 



and many well-attested instances have been recorded of 
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game faculty being possessed by the larger animalB, such 
as sheep, dogs. &c. This instinct will be found also, I Lava 
reasoD to think, iu man in his most savage and uncnltiTated 
state ; and, if so, ive have an interesting subject of enquiry 
why it should be lost to ua when our rational faculties are 
more fully developed. Take a savage one or two hundred 
miles from a spot where he has always lived, and wbich ha 
has never quitted before, and turn him loose in a wood or on 
a plain, and without referring to the sun, moon, or stare as 
guides, or without any assistance whatever but that unex- 
plained instinct with wbich he is endowed, he will with little 
or DO deviation find his way directly back to the home from 
which he had been taken. A friend of mine, not a little re- 
markable for the Tigour and activity both of hia mind and 
body, described to me the di-eadful sensations he eiperienced 
on one occasion when he had wandered into the woods near 
his residence in Nova Scotia, and suddenly fouod be was 
unable to eiitricate himself. He ascended trees, he went 
here and there, and evexy step he took seemed to plunge 
him deeper into the recesses of the forest. He told me that 
he felt like one in the midst of a vast desert, without com- 
pass or guide, perfectly unconscious of the way he should 
direct hU steps, and having nothing but death before him. 
The recollection of his wife, his cbildrea, and bis friends, 
roused him to fresh exertions ; but the faculties both of bis 
mind and body became more and mere e.^hauated, and he 
was on the point of yielding to that despair which on such 
occasions has been known to terminate iu maduesa, when Q 
trifling object which he recognised made him aware of hia 
locality, and he was thus able to find his way home. Under 
similar cirumstances, the instinct possessed by a savage, 
or by a horse, a dog, a pig, or indeed by many other of the 
lower animals, would have led them at once, and almost in 
an unerring liae, to the place which they had been in the 
habit of frequenting. May we not infer, therefore, that k 
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beneQcent Crestor, wba -watt^bes oaeeasiiiglj a 
snaiatea. aiid nho * lempers tbe atonn bo th« shorn L 
bas, in his wUdom, ecdoited tbe poor ontutoned 8 
well ms the beasts of the field, and the birds of the air with 
iacolttes Khich He ba^ deiiied (o man in bis more ratioBal 
and cultiTated st&ie of being? Tbe meet miDate of our 
birds, and even tbe bee which leaiea its hire i>i the &«t 
time, and passes through the air as it is known to io, naaj 
miles frum its borne, to collect bonej. possess an instiDcl 
•o wonderful that we are iueapable either of explaining or 
aceovntiDg for it. 

I was led into these reflections oa reveinng, from hi 
officer of rank in the British armj. an acconnt of the tal- 
lowing eitisordinarr &ct in Xatural Historf. He iofonued 
me that a ship, which tonched at the Island of Aseensiim 
on b^r way to England, took in sereral large turtle, and, 
amongst others, ooe which, from some accident, bad oulr 
three fins. It was in coosequeiice called, uid kDOwn uii 
board ibe abip bj tbe name of ' The Lord Nelson.' It vas 
nurked in tbe u^sual way. bj having certain initials auJ 
munbeis bomi npon its under shell with a hot iron, which 
marks are kikown never to be obliterated. Owing to 
vaiiooa causes, the ship was a long lime on her passage 
bomewards — a circomsiduce which occasioned manj of tbe 
tnnle to die, and most of tbe rest were very ^kly. This 
was tbe case with ' Tbe Ixird KiJson ; ' and it wus so nearly 
dead when tbe ship arrived in the Channel that the sailors, 
with whom it was a favourite, threw it overboard, in order, 
«3 they said, to give it a chanct. Its native element reriTc4 
it; for, two years afterwards, tbe very same turtle ■*! 
Bgain taken at its old haunt on tbe Island of Ascension. 
The proofs brougbt forward of tbe accuracy of the state* 
place its authenticity beyond a doubi: and it afibrds 
a most extiaordiuary iosiance of tbe wonderful instinct 
H by unimaia When we conaidei the vast track 
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nf n-atera tbia liirilG bad to pass through, and that the 
Island of AscGLision is only a liiile speck in the mighty 
oi;t'aii, it is impoBsible not to reflect with wonder upon that 
unexplained instinct nhich enabled so unwieldy aud appa- 
rently ao stupid an animu,!. to find its way baek to its 
former haunts. 

There is another wonderful faculty possessed by birds, 
tnd probably by animals generally, 1 mean that of dis- 
xveriug places where food is most abundant, tliough far 
distant from the spot they have previously occupied. When 
mice increaaed so rapidly in Dean Forest, that they 
threatened the existence of the young plantations, and, 
indeed, did destroy some of them, birds of prey increaaed 
in proportion, Hawka, owls, and other birds wbich had 
not before been known in the neighbourhood, came in 
great abundance : and one variety of owl was found there, 
which had not been seen in the couiitjy previous to the 
appearance of the mice. 

I have been assured that the beccafico annually visits 
the fig orchard near Worthing. This is the more extra- 
ordinary, as I believe the bird is found in no other part of 
England. It arrives in the orchard in a lean state, just as 
the figs ore ripening, but it soon becomes a lump of faL 
It is curious that these birds should perform so long a 
migration for the purpose of feeding upon figs in one 
- solitary orchard in this country, for I have heard of no 
other. The Worthing fishermen say that they often alight 
on their boats in an exhausted state. Tbey also assure me 
that the tit-mouse sometimes does the same, which shows 
it to be a migratory bird. 

That peculiar impulse which induces an animal on a 
sudden to quit one place for another wbich ia far distant 
and which he has never previously visited, is one of the 
facts most difficult to account for. Snakes, for instance, 
will go to considerable distances by water, aud will even 
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croas an arm of the sea. A nobleman informed me, that, 
in passing in hia jacln between tbe Isle of Wight and the 
Hampshire coast, iie saw a large snake swimming boldly 
across that channel. The boatmen assured him that they 
hod frequently witnessed the same circumstance. Tbe 
fact is also corroborated by Mr. Slight, a surgeon at Ports- 
mouth. In a letter to Mr. Loudon he says, that i 
man brought him a Bnake {Coluber natrix) which 
caught in his net while fishing in Haslar Lake, on 
tranches of Portsmouth Harbour. And on the foUowinl 
morning, he adds, a seaman brought him a second, alive 
and healthy, which had been just caught, from the landing- 
place at Portsmouth. By a subsequent communication 
made to Mr. Loudon from another quarter, it would aj 
that the common snake of this country is frequently 
swimming across the Menai, to and from the Isle 
Anglesea. Snakes swim with great vigour ; and the 
of their iDigrating from ona place to another cannot, 
think, be controverted. The impulse, therefore, wl 
induces a reptile to commit itself to the waves of the 
for the first time, must, indeed, be powerful, 

A respectable land-surveyor informed me that while 
was making a survey of some property he was attended 
a man who had the character among his neighbours of being 
a shrewd fellow ; but what more particularly entitled him 
to distinction was his extraordinary intimacy with snakes. 
On being questioned on the subject, the man said he would 
soon show the party more than they had ever seen before. 
It WHS a sunny spring morning, and tbey were running a 
line through a copse. The snake-fancier suddenly dropped 
the chain handle, and jumped upon a bank. The next 
ue forward with two full-sized snakes writli- 
about hia hands and wrists. After viewing them some 
time with much affection and admiration, he ssid, ' Wh] 
Mess you, sir, I know their ways an well as they do ihei 
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selves.' He then stepped to a road nhich waa uear at hand, 
and placed one of the snakes on the bard ground ; taking a 
thiu twig, he tapped the reptile very gently on the head. 
It immediately darted towards him, nhen he presented his 
hand to Its open mouth, and continued to play with it, now 
and then gently tapping it on the head with the twig. He 
then said that it should counterfeit death ; and soon after- 
wards the snake, to all apearance. lay dead. Those who 
were standing by thought that this was actually the case ; 
but the snake-fancier said that it would soon become aprack 
again, if tbey left off looking at it; and accordingly, on 
their removing to a distance of between twenty and thirty 
yards, the snake was observed to glide speedily iuto the 
neatest hedge. On one occasion, and upon one only, the 
same person saw a snake in the act of casting its skin. 
He said, to use bis own words, that ' it reminded him of a 
labouring man drawing his round or smock-frock over his 
bead.' He further added, that the head of the reptile was 
about midway in the old skin, and it extricated itself from 
the worn-out garment by passing the body through what he 
called the vent-hole of the old skin. The new skin was 
perfect in colour and appearance ; but the snake appeared 
in a very languid and eihausted state. 
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Very little ia yet known of the natural history of the eel. 
It ia evidently a link between the fish and serpent, but. 
unlike the former, it can exist a long time out of water ; 
this its nocturnal migrations prove, though probably a cer- 
tain degree of moisture on the grass is necessary to enable 
it to do this. That they do wander from one place to 
another is evident, as I am a.ssured that they have been 
found in ponds in Richmond Park, which had been previ- 
ously cleaned out and mudded, and into which do water 
could run except from the springs which supplied it. I 
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have been informed that, if an eel is fumid on lant 
bead is invariably turned towarda the sea, for which ii u 
alwajB obBei-ved to make in tlie most direct line possible. 
This shows that the eel,,lil(e the swallow, is possessed of a 
■strong migratory instinct. 

An annual migration of young eels takes place in the 
river Thames about the second week in May ; ttnd the lintj 
at which they make their appearance at Kiugsti 
way upwards, is called by the fishermen EeUfair. Tl 
Toung eels are about two inches in length, and they mi 
their approacli in one regular and undeviating eolui 
sbout live inches in bj'eath, and as thick together as il is 
|iossible for them to be. As the procession generally laats 
two or three days, and as they appear to move at the raie 
of nearly two miles and a half au hour, some idea may be 
formed of their enormous number. The line of march is 
almost universally confined to one bank of the river, and 
not on both sides at the game time, but. from Bome in- 
stinctive or capricious impulse, they will cross the river, 
ond change the side wiihouL any apparent reason for di 
BO, When the column arrives at the mouth of a tribui 
stream which empties itself inio the river, a certain 
of the column will turn aside and pro-jress up it, e 
main phalanx will either cross the river to the opj 
bank, or, after a stiff struggle to oppose the force of 
tributary, will cross it and resume its original line of 
on the same side of the river. In consequence of the 
eels dispersing themselves from time to time i 
manner above described, the shoal imperceptibly ~ 
until the whole have disposed of themselves in different, 
places. I have not been able to ascerUin at what di 
from Kingston they hare been seen ; but the locks 
greatly retard their progress upwards. 

These young eels are easily taken, and persons who 
to stock their ponds with them have only to lower ft buc 
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into the midst of a shoal, and a sufficient number ia imme- 
diately taken. 

Tbere can be no doubt that eels descend the river 
Thames, perhaps as far as the Nore. for the purpose of 
breeding ; a practice contrary to that of some other fish, the 
salmon for instance, who ascend rivers for the same pur- 
pose. This is evident, not only from the fact of the ira- 
menae aunual shoal of young eels coming up, aa above re- 
lated, lint finm great quantities of large eels being found 
at the Nore. It is, therefore, I think, clear that ibe old 
eels come lo the muddy and brackish oozes in the estuary 
of the Thames, at the latter end of the summer, for the 
purpose of breeding ; and that their oHapring, \yhen they 
have arrived at a certain degree of maturity, are impelled 
by some instinct to start upwards, and to stock the river as 
they go along. 

Eels feed on almost all animal substances, whether dead 
or living, and it is well known that they devour the young 
of all water-fowl tliat are not too large for them. Their 
winter retreat is very curious. They not only get deep 
into the mud, hut in Bushy Park, where there is but little 
mud, and what there is ia of a sandy nature, the eels 
make their way uuder the banks of the ponds, and have 
been fuund knotted together in a large mass. 

This fish varies greatly in size ; the largest I ever caught 
was in Rii'hraond Park, and it weighed five pounds, but 
some ai'e staled ta have been caught in Ireland which 
weighed from fifteoo to twenty pounds. Stfven pounds is, 
I believe, no unusual size. The lurge ones are extremely 
strong and muscular. 

• Sir Humphry Davy, in his * Salmonia,' has some curioua 
and interesting observations respecting the eel. He says — 
' Tbere are two raigratiouH of eels, ant from, and the other 
to the sea ; the first in spring and summer, and the second 
in autumn, or early in winter; — the first of very small eels. 
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which are soraetitnes not mure than two or two and t, balf 
inches long; the second, of lai^e ee\a, which Bometitnes 
are three or four feet loug, and weigh from ten to fifteeu 
or even tmentj poanda. There is great reason to believe 
that all eeis found in fresh water are theresuUeof the first 
migration; they appear in milliona ia April and May, anil 
Bometimes continue to rise as iate even as July and the be^ 
gtDning of August. I remember this n 
land in 1823. It had beeu a cold, backward summer, f 
vhen I was at Buliyshannon, about the end of July, t 
mouth of the river, which had been in flood all this montli 
under the fall, was blackened by millions of little eelBl 
about as long as the fiiiger, which were constantly urgiii(_ 
their way up the moist rocks by the side of the fall. Tbou- 
BBuds died, but their bodies remaining muist served as the 
ladder for others to make their way; and I saw them 
ascending even perpendicular atones, making their road 
through wet moss, or adhering to some eela that had died 
the attempt. Such is the enei^ of these little animals, 
that tbey continue to find their way, in iraraense numbers, 
to Loch Erne. The same thing happened at the fall of 
the Bunn, and Loch Neah is thus peopled with them; even 
the mighty fall of ShafThausen does not prevent them 
from making their way to the Lake of Constance, where I 
have seen many very large eels.' 

im. DEER ASD THE HARE. 

Is addition to the herd of fallow deer, amounting t 
about one thousand six hundred, which are kept in Ricli4 
moud Park, there is geiienilly a stock of from forty le fi 
red deer. Some stags from the latter are selected everj 
year, and sent to Siviuley, in order to be hunted by tb«l 
Queen's stag-bounds, Wheti u stag, which has been hameiSfl 
for three or four seasons, is sent back to the park, to eDttP 
bis daya there, he is generally, at a particular season of tl 
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year, more fierce arid dangerous than any of the otners. At 
that time it is sometimes uot safe to approach him ; and 
the keepers inform me, that, ihej have been obliged to fire 
at these slags with buck shot, wbea they have been atiacked 
by them. Tbej account for this ferocity, by the circum- 
stance of the deer baring been much bandied, and conse- 
quently rendered more fitmiliar ivitb, and leas afraid of, 
those whom they naturally shun. It is sometimes very dif- 
ficult to take tbeae stags for hunting. One fiue stag was 
BO powerful, and offered bo much resistance, that cwo of 
his legs were broken in endeavouring to secure him, and 
he was obliged to he killed. One who had shovrn good 
sport in the royal bunt was named ' Sir Edmund,' by his 
late Majesty, in consequence of Sir Edmund Nagle having 
been in at the • take,' after a long chase. This stag Uved 
some years afterwards in Bichmond Park; and it is a 
curious fact that he died the very same day on which Sir 
Edmimd Nagle died. This deer herded with tlie cows, 
probably from having been so long separated from his 
usual com pan iocs. 

Does are longer lived than bucks. One doe in Rich- 
mond Park lived to be twenty years old : and there are 
olher instances of their having attained thiit age. 

There is ft fine breed of buckbounda in Richmond Park, 
and their sagacity is very extraordinary. In taking the 
deer, according to annual custom, either for the royal hunt 
or for the fattening paddocks, a stag or a buck, which has 
been previously fixed upon, is ridden out of the herd by 
two or three of the keepers in succession, each of whom is 
closely followed by a hound, the young dogs only being 
kept in slips. As soon as the deer has been separated 
from his companions, the dogs have the requisite stgnal 
given to them, and they immediai«ly follow in pursuit. 
The scene then is highly interesting. A strong deer will 
afford a very long chase; but, when he comes to bay, tlie 
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dogs generally seize liim by the throat or ears ; the keepeia 
come up, take him by the horns, and, after having strappwi 
3 hind and fore legs together, put him into a cart which 
Hows for the puipose. I have seen an active young 
keeper throw himself from his horse upon a deer at bay, 
which he had come at full gallop, and hold Lis hontB 
till asaiatanee arrived. Some danger, however, attends this 
sport ; as. nheu a deer has been hard pressed, I have seen 
' him, in more than one inetaoce, suddenly turn and attack 
the horses, and iu one case wound the leg of the horseman. 
The dogs are so well trained, and are so soon made aware 
which buck is intended to be Lau^ht that they seldom make 
a mistake e\en if it has regained the herd after having 
1 been driven from H but piess through it after him. till 
they have again seiaratid him fiom it It w well known 
;, when a hard pressed deer tries to rejoin his coiiipa- 
is, ihey ei deavoiir to avoid and get awav from him us 
:h as possible or drue him away with their horns. So 
severe is the chase m Richmond Park in taking deer, 
especially when the ground la wet that thiee or 
horses may be tired by a single horseman in one day's 
if each deer is I'idden out of the herd and followed till I 
is taken. When dogs are in slips, the man who holA 
them rides as near as he can to the person wbo 
vDuring to single out the deer, aud awaits his signal ( 
slipping the dogs. These dogs, which are a large, i 
sort of greyhound, very powerful and sagacious, i 
taught not to injure the deer when they come to them. 
The cry of ■ Hold them,' made use of by the keepers in 
urging them forward, is perfecily understood by the dogs. 
Hares will try and find each other by the scent, as wa 
;s hunt. I have disturbed a hare from her seat in 
' the spring during the breeding season, and, on retiring to 
a little distance, have seen her followed by a male, when 
she was no longer in his eight He has evidently traced 
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her by the scent : and I liave observed liiiu when at fault 
make a cast, and hunt his ground as a dog would do, liH 
he has again hit off the right way, and followed with Uia 
greatest eagerness, I have also been assured by a person 
who witnessed it, that six or seveu weasels have joiued 
together, and have pursued a rabbit by the scent, not ex- 
actJy in full cry, but uttering a sort of whiue while they 
were in pureuit. 

Where the soil and herbage agree with hares, they in- 
crease vtilh amazing rapidity. In Hamptou Court Park, 
where they have no shelter, and where many leverets are 
destroyed by horses and cows trampling upon them, hares 
nevertheless thrive better than in any place I am ac- 
quainted with. When coursed, they run nearly, if not quite, 
as strong as tlie hares which have been bred on the open 
downs. As there ia no coTer for them to retreat to, they 
take refuge, but only when hard pressed, either in old rab- 
bit-holes, or in drains, and holes in trees. 1 bave observed 
in coursing, that if a hare, when she is started fiom her 
form, has her ears down, she is a weak runner; bul, if one 
of her ears is carried ereol, she generally beats the dogs, 

Hampton Court and Bushy Parks were used as hare 
parks in the time of Oliver Cromwell ; and the healthy 
state of the hares in them at present will account for their 
having been 6xed upon for that purpose. In Richmond 
Park, where the soil and herbage are of a different nature, 
these animals are subject to disorders which in some years 
carry off great numbers of them. In Kew Gardens, where 
the soil is dry, both hares and pheasants ere abundant. 

Within the memory of some of the old persona still re- 
siding in Richmond Park, squirrels were in such vast num- 
bers there, that parties of fifiy or skty persons have come 
from the metropolis and its neighbourhood for the purpose 
of killing them. They were furnished with short sticks, 
with lead at one end, with which thej knocked the animals 
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tluini. These squirrel bauu occasioned luanj 
ibe keepers, in one of nhich a keeper, of die 
Bishop, was nearlj killed. The squirrels wer 
queiice deairoyed, and it is now l>at seldom that 
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A FBiE.ND n-ith nhom 1 have enjoyed many ao agreeabls 
dav'g fishing, and whose excellence of heart and mind, is 
u-eU as his attainment in the science of the angle, would 
have procured him the fiiendship of Izauk Walton, had he 
lived in his time (which luckily for myself and his other 
friends, he did not), has allowed me to insert the following 
shrewd remarks on flj-fishing, written by him in the Albuiq 
of a celebrated FiBhiog Club ; not, he says, as sure £ 
but loosely thrown out to provoke contradiclioQs &om 
Bspert, atid to elicit truth. 
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1. Are there any fish in the river to which you ara 
going? Having settled the above question in the afiQrma- 
tive, get some person who knows the water to show you 
whereabouts the fish usually lie ; and, when he shows them 
to you, do not show yourself to them. 

2. Do not imagine that, because a fish does not instantly 
dart off on first seeing you, he is the less aware of your 
presence: he almost always on such occasions ceases to 
feed, and pays you the compliment of devoting his whole at- 
tention to you, whilst he is preparing for a start whenerer 
the apprehended danger becomes sufficiently imminent 

3. When you are fishing with the natural Maj-fly. it is 
es well to wait for a pus^^ing cloud, as to drive away the 
fish by putting your fly to him in the glare of the suoahi 
when he will not lake it. 
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4. If yon pass your fly neatly and \iell three times over 
a trout, and he refuses it, do not wait any longer for him; 
you may be sure that he has seen the ]iiie of invitation 
which you have sent over the water to him, and does not 
intend to come. 

5. If you are above a 6sh iu the stream when you hook 
him. get, below him m Boon m you can; and remember 
thai if you pull him but for an instant against tbe stream, 
be will, if a heavy fish, break his hold ; or, if he should be 
firmly hooked, you will probably find that the united 
strength of the stream and fish is too much for your skill 
and tackle. 

S. I cot think that a fish has much power of stopping 
himself, if, immediately on being hooked, he is moved slowly 
with the current under the attractive influence of jour rod 
and line : he may then be at ouce brought by a well-regu- 
lated exercise of gentle violence, to tbe bank, irom whence 
he is to be inetantly nhipt out by as expert osaistAnt. 

7. If, after hooking a trout, you allow him to remain 
Btationaiy but for a moment, he will have time to put his 
helm hard a-port, or a-starboard, and to offer some resist- 

8. Bear always in mind that no tackle is strong enough, 
unless well haudled. A good fisherman will easily kill a 
trout of three pounds with a rod and line which ai'e not 
strong enough to lift a dead weight of one pound from the 
Qoor, and place it on the table. 

0. Remember that, in whipping with the artificial fly. it 
must have time, when you have drami it out of the water, to 
make the whole circuit, and to be at one time airaight 
behind you. before it can be driven out straight before you 
If you give it the forward impulse too soon, you will hear 
a crack, Take this as a hint that your Ely is gone to grass. 

10. Never throw with a long line when a short one will 
answer vour purpose. Tbe most difficult fish to hook is 
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I throw. Eien when jon are at the ei- 

] Lave s better chance ; because, 

1, lAen jon do reach him, your line will be 

enBigbt, and "hen jon do not, ihe intermediate failures 

-nil) not alarui him. 

1 1 . There are onlj two caseB in which a fish taking 
artificial flv nill in&lliblj hook himeelf without your 

: when jwir fly fitst tonclies the water at the 
of a straight line, or when you are drawing out your 
fur a new throw. 

12. If jour line ehoaH fall loose and wavy into the 
water, it will either frighten away the fish, or he will take 
ibe fly into hia month without fastening hioiself; and. 
when he finds that it does not answer ha purpose, he nill 
«[iit it out again before it has answered i/ouri. 

13. When yon are using two flies, you may sometimes 
catch a luh idth me of tliem, and a weed growiDg id tbe 
rirer with the other ; when such a liaison is once formed, yon 
will find it difficult, with all your attractions, to overcome 
the strong attachment of the &ih to your worthless rivals 
If the weed wi!l not give way in this awkward junci 
you must proceed to estremities, and ' 
of war ' : and your line is quite as likely to break between 
you and the fish, as between the fish and the weed, 

14. When, during the season of the May-fly, your friends, 
die gentlemen from London, say, that they 'have scarcely 
leen n finh rise all day,' do not too hastily conclude that 
the fish have not been feasting on the fly. The only 
' rising," which is seen by the unlearned, is the splash which 
ia made by a fish when he darts from a considerable depth 
ill tliii water to catch a fly on the surface. Tliere is, how- 
«v«r, another sort of 'rising,' which is better worth tha 
Nkiiful angler's attention, vi^.— When a fish is seriomM 
feuding on iho fly, he etaliuua himself at no greater dMJH 



than Ilia own length ; and, making his tail the hinge of hia 
raoiiuiis, he gently raises his mouth to the top of the water, 
and quietly saeks in the fly attempting to pass over him. 
A rising of thia sort is not easily seen, but it is worth 
looking for, because, although a fish feeding in this man- 
tier will rarely go muny inches on either siiJe for a fly, he 
will as rarely refuse to take one which oomes (without the 
gui touching the water) directly to him. 

1 5. If your fly (gat unfortunately included) should swim 
over a fish without his taking it, look out well for a dart- 
ing line of undulation, which betokeos hia immediate de- 
parture : and remember that it is of no use to continue 
fishing for him after he has gone. 

16. The stations chosen by fish for feeding are those 
which are likely to afford tbem good sport in catebiiig 
flies : viz. 1 . The mouths of ditt^hes running into the river. 
2. The confluence of two branches of a stream, which has 
been divided by a patch of weeds. 3. That part of a stream 
which has beeu narrowed by two such patches. 4, Fish 
are also to be found under the bank opposite to the wind, 
where they are waiting for tlie flies which ai'o blown against 
that bank and fall into the river. 

17. When you see a large fiah rising so greedily in the 
middle of a sharp stream, that you feel almust sure of his 
instantly tiikiug your May-fly, I would advise you to makfi 
an accurate survey of all obstructions in the immediate 
neighbourhood of your feet, of any ditch which may be 
close beliind you. or of any narrow plank, amidst high 
rushes, which you may shortly have to walk over in a hurry. 
If jou should hook the fiah, a knowledge of these interest- 
ing localities will be very useful to you. 

18. When your water-proof boots are wet through, make 
a hole or two near the bottom of them, in order that the 
water which runs in whilst you are walking in the river 
may run fireely out again whilst you are walking on the 
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bank. Toa will thus avoid an accompaniinent of pum^ 
isic, which ia not agreeable. 

Never mind what they of the old school say about 
playing him till he is tired.' Much valuable lime 
many a good fiah may be lost by this antiquated proceedii 
Put him into your basket as soon as you can. Everythi^^ 
depends on the mauoer in which yon commence your aO' 
quaintanee with him. If you can at first prevail upon bim 
to walk a little way down the stream with you, you will 
have no difficulty afterwards in persnadiug him to let you 
have the pleasure of seeing him at dinner, 

QO. Do not leave off fishing early in the evening because 
your friends are tired. After a bright day, the largest fish 
are to be caught by whipping between sunset and dark. 
Even, however, in these precious moments, you will not 
have good sport if you contiuue throwing after you hate 
whipped your fly off. Pay attention to this ; and if, after 
dusk, jou have any doubt, you may easily ascertain the 
point by drawing the end of the line quickly th; 
your hand, particularly if you do not wear gloves. 

21. When you have got hold of a good fish which is 
very tractable, if you are married, gentle reader, think 
your wife, who, like the fish, is united to you by very tetii 
ties, which can only end with her death, or her going 



S3. If a friend should invite you to his house, sayii 
that he will give you ' an excellent day's fishing,' you 
not to doubt his kind intention, but do not feel very sura 
tliat you will have good sport. Provide yourself for euch 
a visit with everything which you may want, as if you were 
going into an uninhabited country. Above all things, take 
a landing-net with you. Tour friend's {if he has one) ia 
probably torn, and vrithout a handle, being a sort of reticU' 
lated shovel for taking fish out of the well of a punt. 

The following is an ' over-trut ' tale r Piacator wenl 
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week to the house of hia friend Mr, Jenkins, for a few 
days' fishing. He waa received with the utmost kindness 
and hospitality, and on the following morning, after hreak- 
faot, the gardener (who was on tliat day called the flsher- 
tcau] was desired to attend him to the river. Fiscator, 
who had a landing-net of his own, l>egged to have a boy to 
carry it. Jack was immediately sent for, and he appeared 
in top boots, with a livery hat and waistcoat. 

Arrived at the water side, Piscator gave hia gnat-basket 
to the boy, and told him to go on the otlier side of the 
river, and look on the grass for a few May-flies, Jack 
said chat he did not exactly know what May-flies were, and 
that the river could not he crossed without going over a 
bridge a mile off. Piscator, as suits hia calling, is a patient 
man; so he began to fish with his landing-net for a few 
May-flies, and, after he had necessarily frightened away 
many fish, he eucceeded in cati^hing six or seven flies. 

Working one of them with the blowing line much to 
his own satisfaction, and anxious to extract a compliment 
from his attendant, he said, ' They do not often fish here 
in this Kay, do they?' 'No.' said the boy, 'they drags 
wi' a net ; they did zo the day afore yesterday." 

Our angler, after much patient fishing, hooked a fine 
trout ; and, having brought him carefully to the bank, he 
Haid, • Now, my lad, don't be in a hurry, but get him out 
as soon as you can.' Jack ran to tlie water's edge, threw 
down the net. and seizing the line with both hands, of 
course it broke immediately. 

Nothing daunted, the pertinacious angler mended his 
tackle and went on fishing ; and when he thought, ' good 
easy man,' that the very moment for hooking another trout 
was arrived, there was a great splash just above hia fly ; 
and the boy, exclaiming, ' Dang ii, I missed 'un ! ' instantly 
threw a sscond brick-bat at a rat which was crossing the 
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Mine host, in order lo accommodate bis friend, 
early; and when he went after dinner to enjoj the evenfl 
fishing he found tliat the miller had turned off the n 
and that the Hver was nearly dry. So he weiit backJ 

, Rod CoUaye, lUcgr-side. R, P. 
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TLe Bwain nsponsivB bb Ihe milk'Oiiid sang, 

The »ber berd tbnt low'd to meet their joniig, 

The n<Hf7 geese thai eabbled o'er th« pool. 

The plajfiil children juat let looee t'roui ichad. 

The watch-dog's noise that hHyd the nhispeiHiiB wind, 

And trie loud liugh tLat atwke the mesRt mind; 

These ftiJ in cweet coiiruaioD soagbt the ihuda. 

Aad fiU'd each paa^ the nightingale hod miide.' — Goui ~ 

Thbke is something very pleasing in all rural sound* 
mral ohjects. Tlio uuise of village boys playing at ci-ieket, 
the cawing of rooks in a still eYening, the distant tread of 
a horse, the Jingling bells of a team of wagou-horeed heard 
across a valley, the sheep-bella, even the village clock, are 
all pleasant. 1 like to see cows going to be milked, and in- 
hale with delight tiie fresh and fragrant perfume of their 
breath as they pass by. Those that have calves are always in 
advauce.andshowtheirimpalieiire to reach them by a bellow 
every now and tbeu, and a short run, and then a sudden slop, 
to listen whether they can hear ilieir call. If ihey do, how 
eagerly do they advance to the gate of the farm-yard, and 
bhow the utmost an.tieiy to gain admittance! The clean, well- 
tcoured milk pails auJ churns are pleasing objects, and. 
while the process of railkiug is going on in a. well -littered 
farm-yard, the cows quietly i;hew the cud, and appear coii- 
teu ted and happy. Those, however, which have been receui|< 
deprived of lUeir young ones show a reluctance 
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down their milk, and maj- retain some of ij, from a niateriial 
feeling that ilieir offspring may require it. 

In tlie spring one hears tbe wild nhirl of a number of 
eparrowa aa they rapidly paas hy, and then settle in some 
neighbouring bush, or hedge, chirping and scolding one 
another, till some culprit who baa been pursued agniu. 
takes Eight, and is again followed with the same clamorous 
noise. This is succeeded by the song of the thrush on 
the top of some high elm-tree, and later in the evening the 
nightingale makes himself beard : 

On a fine summer day we hear the tinkling of pans and 
Bhovels, to persuade a hivo of heoa to settle in some cottage 
garden, and are pleased even with the whetting of scythes 
in a neighbouring field. The gobblitig of a turkey-cock, 
the peevish call of a guinea-fuwl. and the cry of pigs for 
their evening food are far from being unpleasant sounds to 
those who delight, aa I do, in the country. 

But above all things I like a village church. The 
peasant enters in his clean smock-frock, smooths down his 
hair, says, or appears to say, a word in his hat, which ho 
carefully end deliberately hanga up, and then leans with 
crossed arms over the door of the pew till tbe service begins. 
Both before and after church he may be seeTi standing 
with his back against the low wall of the church-yard, with, 
perhaps, the hand of a favourite child in his, talking over 
some villnge news. As the squire or the clergyman passes 
by, he touches his hat to them with respect and affection. 

In the evening he may be seen with his cottage-door open, 
drinking tea with his wife and children, and afterwards 
s'mnteriiig about with them either in his garden or some 
village lane. 

The good old squire hobbles outofcburcb, leaning on 
arm of hie daughter, and kindly inquires after the welfaro 
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of all about him. Ha sends food and money to the 
Bud needy, makes up quarrels aa a magistrate, maintains 
a well-ordered Sundaj-achool, aud promotes the happiness 
of his villagers by every meaos in his power. If on return- 
ing from church he meets a, smoking dinner going to a col- 
lage from the village bake-house, he generally slips a shilling 
into the hand of the bearer, for the pui-pose, as he says, 
I of washing the dinner down with a little good ale. And 
the old gentleman sometimea takes a good-looking potato 
int of the dish, which he eats with evident satisfoetion. 

But how shall I describe our curate? his sunny good- 
lumoured face is never seen without delight by young and 
old, rich ond poor. He joins in the village sports, is a 
s hand at cricket, and even condescends sometimes 
[ to play at trap-ball with the boys, who hail his arrival with 
I great glee. He visits and assists all who want relief, and 
learied in doing good. He always considers it a 
bad sign if one of his poor pnrishioners passes liim without 
touching his hat, or seems to avoid meeting him ; he then 
with great tact and kindness takes him to task. H 
sure, he says, to find that the man has either been foolii 
spending his money in the alehouse, or his mind has h 
tainted by listening to the speeches of some radical demaS 
gogue in the neighbouring town. In either case, he mildly 
endeavours to convince the culprit of the folly of his 
conduct, and generally succeeds in setting him right. In 
addition to all this good feeling, our curate has a mind 
stored with learning, and with a taste for the fine arta. 
He, moreover, dabbles a little in antiquities, and takes 
' great delight in his naturalist's calendar, in which he 

I observations equally agreeable and instructive. 
Such 
has beei 
lecturin 



Such was our village a few years ago; but, alas I how 
has been changed since I A travelling politician has been 
lecturing in one of our bams, and has made onr poor 
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labourers discontented, and coiisequently idle. All the 
influence of the good curate hus not been able to Btem the 
torrent, and he ia about to quit the village in despair of 
doing any further good. The poor old squire has already 
left it, after having lowered his rents eo much, that he 
could no longer aSbrd to live with his usual kindness and 
hospitality. He has therefore abandoned his eaiatea, his 
tenants, and his labourers to the care of a mercenary 
bailiff, and is gone to reside in an overgrown town on the 
sea-coast, upon the residue of a once ample inconie. 

I consider the aspect of these sea-coast towns as one of 

the most melancholy features of the present times. They 

are now resorted to by many under the same circumstances 

with our squire ; by those who ought to have made every 

sacrifice to stem the torrent of disaffection ; who should 

have given up their horses, their carriages, their bospitoli- 

ties, sooner than quit their villages and country houses, 

and sever the tie which connected them with their tenants 

and labourers. Many of these deserters may hope to return 

belter times, and to replace things on their former foot- 

;, But that tie, once broken, cannot be restored ; and 

is melancholy to reflect upon the consequences. 

' O favoured Innd 1 njnown'd for arts and anns, 
For manly taicnu, aud for femnJe cbarme,' 

where shall we find its equal? Giving, as it has done, a 
tone to the morals, the energies, and public faith of all 
other countries, whom shame alone has forced to endeavour 
to imitate its bright example, how dangerous is the posi- 
tion in which it is now placed ! Those whose example 
should influence the morals and conduct of the peasantry 
are congregating in the metrojtolis, and destroying their 
health and fortune in folly and dissipation. The peasantry 
are badly employed and badly paid, and the appropriation 
of the poor-rates is generally left to mercenary farmers and 
interested shopkeepers. While (he poor are thus neglected. 
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they become careless of consequences, hardened, ttai i 
affected They marry, becauaa they fiod tbat b 
in receives more parish relief than they do. though p 
ps the single raatt is the hest workman ; and the pariBlT 
burthened with the maintenance of their children. 
I have lived all my life in the country, and am well ac- 
quaioted with the character of the English peasantry. lo- 
alances of profligacy and ingratitude may, no doubt, some- 
times occur amoagst them ; but treat them as they ougbt 
to be treated — give them employment, and pay them pro- 
perly for the work they do — give them also that moral and 
religious instruction and e^cample ^vhich they have a right 
to expect from those nhom Providence has placed in a 
situation superior to tlieraselves — and I will venture to as- 
sert tliat a more orderly, grateful, and better-conditioned 
peasantry would not be found on the surface of the globe, 

I am aware that this subject has nothing t 
Natural History ; but I was uimilling to lose this oppoHi 
uity of stating my conviction of what ia likely to take plac 
should the poor bij abandoned to their own resourcesf| 
wbile the rich and powerful are either forgetful of t 
wants and miseries, or are absenting themselves from 
homes of their forefathers, and seeking for pleasure: 
the metropolis and watering-places, or else imbibing foreign 
habits and manners in foreign lands, and disqualifying 
themselves for undertaking the duties and enjoyments of 
en English country life. 

Co not, however, let me he misuuderstood. In speak- 
ing of the neglect experienced by the pour in many places, 
I am aware tbat amongst the rich and powerful of the land 
there are to be found numerous examples of disinterested 
charity and boundless benevolence. Where time, and ta- 
lents, and moiiey have been employed, as they often ape, 
in administering to the wants, and iu bettering tha coiii 
of the poor, the beneficial lesults are always to I 



Been in the ivcll-being, orderly conduct, and gratitude of 
the peasantry. Disaffection, and riota. and burnings are 
to be found only in those places where the fostering hand 
of kindness )ias been withdrawn. 
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Tbebk is a copae of young trees and underwood near tny 
house which I never visit of an evening, especially in Sep- 
tember, without being struck with the variety of pleasing 
sounds which I hear aa soon 83 1 enter it. It is on the 
slope of a rising piece of ground — a path or two has been 
cut through it, and a little purling rill trickles gently be- 
tween two mossy banks. With whatever silence I may 
enter the copse, a note of alarm is immediately given, and 
this is generally by the blackbird, escept indeed a wood- 
pigeon happens to have settled in a tree close to me, in 
which case Uie loud Bapping of her wings aa she takes 
flight is sufficiently understood by all the inmates of the 
wood. The rabbits scud away from the path— the phea- 
sants quit it at the same time to seek shelter in the under- 
wood, while the jay screams in notes which are answered 
by the whole family as they fly from one tree to another. 
The magpie, that most cautious and cunning of birds, may 
be seen quitting the neighbourhood, chattering now and 
then, and communicating all her forebodings of evil as she 
flies along. If I stand still, the di:>turbance which my 
presence had e:Ecited soon ceases. 1 take my station 
under on old decayed oak — 

'on wbr^ipmys 
The ttaroftle diaunis ner ronnilultiys,' 

and I can then see and listen to all that is going forward. 
The pbeAsants return to the ride, and at the same time 
the rabbits make their re-appearance, rising on their hind 
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legs, and lookiiig tiboat in every direction to see if daagft 
is near. Aft«r they have grazed fur a short time, little 
BkJrmisbes take place between them, two or three meetiiig 
and springing up together, and then thastng each other in 
circles. Above my head a family of titmice seek for in- 
sects under the brunches of trees, banging with their bocks 
dowuvrards, and now and then uitering a note which is tm- 
derstood by all the party. They are odd, amusing binds. 
The heavy flight of the wood-pigeon is again heard as she 
returns to her Eiv&urite tree, followed at intervals by nam- 
bera of her congeners r and a large flock of starlings settle 
iu the alders which grow in the lower part of the copse. 
The sudden whirls they make, and their chattering noise, 
may be heard at some distance, and the latter is kept up 
till late in the evening. Tbe distant call of the partridge, 
the abrupt crow of tbe pheasant as he goes lo ruost, and 
tbe crowing of rooks as they return — 

' To By in circles o'er 70a diataJit w 

are amongst the pleasing sounds of a fine autumnal e' 

Returning from my walk, I view with delight the v 
shades on the trees at this season of the year, the beauty 
and elegance of the foliage, the richness of the coloi 
those golden tints which a painter dare not attempt to ii 
tate. 

'Who can paint 
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And am ha mil them with iliat uiatdiJasE skill. 

And In}' them on no delicatel; line, 

Aod lose them in eaoh other ? ' Thomsob. 

I enjoy these 'sylvan strolls.' They awaken all I 
best feelings of our nature. The ' gleams and glances of 
Nature' leave a sunny recollection on the mind, which con 
only be appreciated by those who have felt them. Tha 
dreary wild, the sedgy pool, parks, chases, heaths, all in thak 
lum afford new subjects for contemplation and enjoym 
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The more I reflect upon the order and arrangements of 
Providence in the works of creation, the more I find to (td- 
mire in them, from the moat iraporlaut to the moat trivial. 
Thas the tips of the bills of birds, before they are hatched, 
are strengthened by a deciduous scale, which enables ihem 
to perforate and burst (he shell more rapidly. The appa- 
rently useless fungus affords food for the beetle, and the 
dry luft of grass gromng against the trunk of an old oak if 
a place of retreat and security for the chrysalis of a moth. 
The woodpecker is enabled to run up trees perpendicularly 
in search of those insects which are uecessary for its exist- 
ence, in consequence of being furnished with peculiarly 
stiff, sharp-poinled feathers in ita tail. These feathers are 
beut inwards, and the bird having, besides, strong clavrs 
which are much hooked, two of which are placed forwai-d 
and two backward, is able to cling to trees with perfect ease. 
I am aware that these remarks may appear to some per- 
sons minute and trifling, but every circumstance in the 
economy of Nature has irresistible charms for me, and 
serves to show me the perfect and beautiful manner in 
which everything has been created. In contemplating 
them, what a delightful lesson may we not learn ! They 
give us the strongest testimonies of the truth of revelation, 
and the superiutendence of an all-wise and benevolent 
Creator. It has been well said that in the Book of Nature 
is written in the plainest characters the eiislence of a God. 
all-wise, all-powerful, ail-beneficent: at work everywhere, 
and everywhere with equal perfection ; leaving nothing in- 
complete — finishing ' the hinge in the wing of an insect,' 
as accurately as He regulates the motion of a planet — un- 
confounded by the muliiplicity of objects, undistracted by 
their dispersion, unwearied by their incessant demands on 
Him, fresh as on that day when the morning staia first 
cang together, and all nature shouted for joy. 
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brought my 'Gleanings' to an end, Rnrt quit 
egret. When I think of the many hajipv 
in con tempi a ting the works of a bene- 
[ can look back upon thetij as neither mis- 
jfilable. The gratification I have derived 
t is beautiful in nature — in my pleasant 
clear and lively slreani, and my stroll* 
through woodland scenery —cannot better be eipreased 
than by quoting the following poetical language by the 
author of Sfllmonia, with which I will conclude. 

' How delightful it is in the early spring, after the duJI 
tnd tedious time of winter, when the frosts disappear, anil 
the fiUDshine warms the earth and waters, to witnder forth 
by Bonne clear stream, to see the leaf bursting from ilie 
purple hud, to scent the odours of the bank perfumed bv 
the violet, and enamelled as it were with the primrose and 
the daisy; to wander upon the fresh turf below the shade 
of trees, whose bi-^ht blos§om8 are filled wttU the music of 
the bee ; and on the surface of the waters to view the 
gaudy Sies sparkling like animated gems in the sunbeams, 
whilst the bright and beautiful trout is watching them ft 
below; to hear the twittering of the water-birds, 
alarmed at your approach, rapidly hide themselves bt 
the flowers and leaves of the water-lily; and, as the sea.<mir 
advances, to find all these objects changed for others of the 
same kind, but better and brighter, till the swallow and the 
trout contend as it were for the gaudy May-fly, and till, in 
pursuing your amusement ia the calm and balmy evening, 
you are serenaded by the songs of the cheerful thrush and 
nielodioos nightingale, performing the offices of paternal 
love, in thickets ornamented with the rose sad woodl " 
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